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TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER : 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE BANGLADESH EXPERIENCE 


JAYANTA KUMAR Ray 


Bangladesh, with an area of 55, 598 square miles, has a popula- 
tion of nearly 90 million. The estimated per capita income during 
1980-81 stands at 784 Takas.? Judged by the minimum caloric 
requirement (viz. 2122 calories), more than 80% of the population 
live below the poverty line.* More than 90% of the people live in 
rural areas and depend mainly on agriculture for their livelihood. 
Agriculture accounts for 50% of the gross domestic product, 
whereas manufacturing and mining generate only 10%.“ Moreover, 
with no such essential resources as coal, iron or oil, Bangladesh can 
be said to belong to the category of the least developed among the 
less developed countries (LLDCs). 


Evidently, Bangladesh requires a massive and quick upgradation 
of its technological base if the majority of its population is to expe- 
rience an appreciable rise in its standard of living in the near 
future. New technologies have to be transferred from foreigners 
to Bangladeshis, and some of them to be retransferred from the 
small member of first receivers among Bangladeshis (e. g. soil 
scientists) to a far larger number of their compatriots (e.g. farmers), 
For purposes of analytical convenience, this paper will describe the 
transfer of technology from foreigners to Bangladeshis as technology 
transfer (TT), and that from Bangladeshis to fellow countrymen as 
technology diffusion (TD), One can hardly overemphasise the fact 
that in many important areas of economic activity, TT will remain 
incomplete (if not useless) without largescale TD. 


The meaning of transfer-worthy technology can be the subject of 
a prolonged debate. It is advisable to avoid a repetition of the 
familiar lines of this debate in this paper, and instead, to aid analy- 
sis by sticking to the following broad meaning. Technology stands 
for both hardware and software.” A small machine or a large 
factory, a godown or aroad, are examples of hardware. Software 
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consists of a wide variety of invisible items like skills to operate/ 
maintain/construct simple or complex machines, other forms of 
know-how, and even administrative structures or organisational 
arrangements. 


An advanced country will not, in general, be interested in parting 
with technology that can ease the recipient country’s journey 
towards self-reliance. One can recall the example of Britain making 
strenuous—though unsuccessful—efforts in the 18th century to 
prevent by law the export of textile machines, their designs or opera- 
tors to the United States.” TT becomes all the more difficult in the 
case of a country like Bangladesh which is vitally dependent on 
foreign aid for its development efforts. Official and non-official 
estimates quantify this dependence at levels ranging from 78% to 
94% of development expenditure during 1973-80.7 Obviously, 
Bangladesh lacks the basic economic capability (BEC) for arranging 
TT in a manner conducive to the attainment of self-reliance. When 
technology becomes just one component of a big foreign aid 
package, it is but natural that the donors will largely transfer those 
items of hardware and software which they cannot otherwise sell 
through normal commercial channels.® 


It is pertinent to cite some specific Bangladeshi cases illustrating 
the problems of TT noted in the preceding paragraph. The Ashu- 
ganj Fertiliser Factory (AFF), supposed to achieve self-sufficiency 
for Bangladesh in Urea during the 1980s,° provides a highly signi- 
ficant case. The AFF has a large number of donors: the Inter- 
national Development Association (IDA), Asian Development Bank 
(ADB), and the United States Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID), United Kingdom,.West Germany, Switzerland and 
Iran. Most of the donors insisted on tying their aid to the supply 
of specific items manufactured at home. They further insisted on 
appointing not only the contractors and subcontractors for diffe- 
rent phases of factory construction but also other foreign consul- 
tants (or experts) for such jobs as supervision/monitoring in project 
implementation.*° Whereas this part of the international agreement 
about the AFF was duly carried out, to the advantage of donors, 
another part of the agreement about associating Bangladeshi perso- 
noel with contractors and subcontractors for the preparation of 
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designs ~ the most crucial stage of TI—was thoroughly neglected. 
For an effective TT, it was essential to grant Bangladeshis access to 
drawings, etc, of designs, and to the plants where casting/forging, 
etc. of various parts and sub-parts were taking place. This access— 
possibly the most important component of TT—was denied, even 
though the number of Bangladeshis waiting for such access was less 
than one-third of the initially projected number,?? 


It is interesting to reflect on why the number of Bangladeshis 
eventually reaching the home countries of contractors/subcontractors 
for the AFF was much less than the estimated number. One reason 
was obviously the difficulty of finding out suitable persons in a 
couatry where such essential requirements of technology acceptance 
as training in metallurgy or chemical engineering lagged far 
behind actual needs, Even when suitable persons were selected, 
some of them might subsequently drop out because more attractive 
Opportunities emerged. Moreover, decisionmakers in concerned 
Government agencies might not agree to comply with necessary 
formalities for sending selected persons abroad, evidently because 
the chosen few were not their near and dear ones, or were not ready 
to offer illegal gratification to Government functionaries. 


Whereas all this illustrates the interaction of complex forces 
impeding TT to an LLDC, perhaps the most disturbing fact about 
aid-financed TT is the deployment of so-called experts from donor 
countries most of whom lack the relevant expertise. It is unbeliev- 
able — but by no means unique — that the contractor entrusted 
with the construction of the AFF did not have any previous experi- 
eace of setting up a fertiliser factory with the technological com- 
plexity and sophistication of the AFF type. So, at the expense of 
the recipient of technology/aid, the foreign experts visited Turkey 
and Indonesia having AFF-type plants. Thus, by constructing 
the AFF, the so-called foreign experts acquired that expertise which 
they previously lacked. Some years back a similar event took place 
at the Chittagong steel mill. A few Japanese experts brought a 
large number of Japanese apprentices (masquerading as experts) who 
deceitfully acquired expertise at the expense of an LLDC. 


It is clear from the abovenoted facts that the Government of the 
People’s Republic of Bangladesh (GPRB) lacked the necessary 
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control over the costs of the AFF project, the quality of work at 
various levels of implementation, and the time schedule. It is also 
clear why the designs and drawings for the factory contained serious 
flaws which resulted in enormous delays in construction To obviate 
further delays, sometimes desperate steps were taken, e.g. the 
airlifting from abroad of a huge quantity of materials.** Al this 
contributed to making the AFF project inordinatély expensive. 
Researches by Bangladeshi experts have revealed that — in contrast 
to identical or similar projects in India, Pakistan or Sri Lanka — 
the AFF project has been disproportionately expensive. Delays 
in the commissioning of the plant have proved to be costly for the 
GPRB in another significant way. One hundred Bangladeshi 
engineers had been trained in Indonesia for working at the AFF 
after completion ; prolonged idleness (enforced by unusual delays) 
impelled most of them to obtain jobs abroad and leave Bangla- 
desh.** 


“Many Bangladeshi decisionmakers are aware of the contrast 

etween the attitudes of Western Powers and Japan, on one side, 
and the Soviet Union, on the other side, in the matter of TT. The 
former (e.g. in the AFF case) have a marked preference for turnkey 
projects which severely restrict the scope of TT, and are much more 
expensive (especially in terms of foreign exchange) than non-turnkey 
projects. In the middle 1960s an assembly plant for diesel engine 
(essential to agricultural operations) was established in Bangladesh 
with West German collaboration. There was no provision for 
Jocal manufacture of engine components on a progressive scale. 
To take a recent example, a topranking Japanese company agreed to 
provide the GPRB with another diesel engine needed for irrigation. 
There was no shortage of irrigation pumps at that moment, and 
no prospect of shortage even during the time to be spent on manu- 
facturing indigenously the various components of this engine. 
Bangladeshi negotiators, therefore, decided upon the installation of 
machine-building machines which would manufacture engine com- 
ponents on a progressive scale. They and their Japanese counter- 
parts drew up an agreement indicating expenses to be incurred for 
acquiring these machines at different phases of implementation of 
the project. It is, however, remarkable that this agreement did not 
contain any clause delineating the financial responsibility for the 
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supply of the all-important machine-building plants! This could 
be due less to the inadvertence of concerned Bangladeshi officials 
than to the extraordinary skills of Japanese businessmen in ipfluen- 
cing prospective clients by material incentives,1® 


The attitude of the Soviet Union, in contrast to that of the 
Western Powers or Japan, appears to be much more congenial to 
substantial TT. Bangladeshi decisionmakers draw this contrast when 
they point to the March 1981 agreement between Bangladesh and 
the Soviet Union for the erection of a gas-fired power station 
(the biggest in Bangladesh since 1971) on a non-turnkey basis, As 
this agreement shows, the USSR is ready to work out a project in 
which the recipient of technology (RT) does what it can, and the 
donor of technology (DT) does what the RT cannot do. In this 
project—unlike in the AFF—the GPRB will carry out civil engineer- 
ing works, etc. and this will save a tremendous amount of expenses, 
This Soviet-aided power station will bring down the capital cost of 
production of one Kilovolt of electricity to nearly half of World 
Bank estimates.*® 


The aforesaid Soviet-aided power plant project offers a sharp 
contrast to a power plant already supplied to Bangladesh by Japan. 
When the West Asian conflict led to the closure of the Suez Canal 
in the 1960s, it became profitable for countries like Japan to build 
supertankers taking the longer Asia-Europe route round the Cape of 
Good Hope. With the reopening of the Suez Canal in the 1970s, 
Japan and a few other countries building supertankers suffered from 
excess capacity. They thought of novel projects—e.g. barge- 
mounted power plants or fertiliser factories—to market their surplus 
in LDCs and LLDCs. Alibis—reinforced by palmgreasing—were 
easy to devise. As the sellers emphasised, delays would be avoided 
and ready-made power plants could simply be sped to the riverside 
and put into operation. Some decisionmakers of the GPRE yielded 
to Japanese lobbying, and a barge-mounted power station began to 
operate in Khulna, This plant in western Bangladesh, using super- 
fine kerosene, drives up the unit cost of electricity to 157 paisa, 
whereas the gas-fired power station at Ghorasal in eastern Bangladesh 
produces one unit at a cost of merely 7 paisa. This disparity in 
cost 1s evened out by compelling consumers in all regions of 
Bangladesh to pay a high though uniform rate. 
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Potential DTs make many such attempts to carry out TT in a 
manner responsive to their compulsion of selling enormously expen- 
sive hardware lying as commercially unsaleable surplus in their own 
countries. The alertness and patriotism of some decisionmakers in 
countries which are RTs, can counteract some of these attempts. 
In the early 1980s, for example, an engineer (a University Professor) 
foiled an attempt by a DT to unload in Bangladesh a barge-mounted 
fertiliser factory (which was inordinately expensive). The engineer 
happened at that time to occupy a key decisionmaking point. The 
same decisionmaker—interested in promoting technological self- 
reliance for Bangladesh - again foiled an attempt by a DT to supply 
pre-fabricated materials for the construction of fertiliser godowns. 
Foreign suppliers could put forward the alibi that they were anxious 
to complete the project within a short period of time, and that they 
formulated an ambitious implementation schedule which local offi- 
cials/contractors/workers (if entrusted with the job of constructing 
godowns with locally fabricated materials) might not be able to 
observe. Nevertheless, the aforesaid Bangladeshi Professor found 
out a technical point to outsmart the DT—prefabricated materials 
(brought from abroad) might fail to withstand local geographical 
strains. 


The patriotic concerns of the aforesaid decisionmaker may not 
be shared by his colleagues who can pursue private gains at the cost 
of public interest even though, outwardly, they claim to conform to 
certain long-established procedures of decisionmaking. The GPRB 
(like many other Governments) accepts as sacred the time-honoured 
rule of awarding contracts to a party (a potential supplier) offering 
the lowest tender. This was an important reason why— despite ear- 
nest efforts by an engineer-Minister the number of types of diesel 
pumps used in Bangladesh shot up from 12 to 13 in the early 1980s. 
It is impossible to overstate the fact that the larger the variety of 
machises, especially in a small country like Bangladesh, the greater 
is the impediment to achievement of standardisation and economies 
of scale, as also to consolidation of TT/TD within a short period. of 
time. Although the longrun benefits from technology absorption 
and price reduction due to economies of scale far outweighed the 
short-run benefit from conformity to the lowest tender, the aforesaid 
Minister could not overrule the recommendation of subordinate 
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officers — recorded clearly in the file—that the Government should 
purchase pumps only from that party which quoted the lowest price. 
It would not be unnatural if, in the hyperinflationary situation 
persisting in Bangladesh, these officers had developed profitable 
connections with prospective suppliers. If the Minister did not 
yield to their recommendation — and injure public interest — they 
might even resort to a campaign of character assassinaticn against 
the Minister. 


In another instance, the same Minister succeeded in preventing 
additions to the variety of dissel pumps, but he lost on the price 
front. He argued that he would not go for tenders, that he 
would ask three Japanese companies, operating in Bangladesh 
and dealing in that pump, to supply the article at a price paid 
by the Government a few months back. But he coulé not set 
aside the note of subordinate officers demanding the observance 
of the lowest tender rule. The maximum that the Minister could 
achieve was to restrict the number of companies offering tenders ; 
he allowed the acceptance of quotations from only three Japanese 
companies already supplying the articleto Bangladesh. Nevertheless, 
the three Japanese companies knew how to outwit an honest 
Minister. They entered into an informal arrangement whareby the 
first party quoting the lowest price pleaded inability to supply the 
total number, and the second party (quoting the second lowest price) 
pleaded that it was not in a position to supply the entire number 
over and above what the first party could supply. Hence, all the three 
Japanese companies bagged orders at different prices. Obviously, 
underhand deals between the three firms evened out the price 
disadvantages. 


The greed of foreign suppliers — acting upon the carelessness or 
temptations of local decisionmakers — play an important part in 
bringing into circulation a large variety of the same product (e.g. 
irrigation pumps) which obstruct a consolidation of TT/TD. The 
mode of operation of a foreign company may be as follows. It agrees 
to manufacture a product in Bangladesh. But then it plays a trick. 
It suggests straightforward import of a substantial number of this 
product with the apparently innocent aim of familiarising potential 
purchasers with a new product. The foreign company then sets up a 
little assembly plant where it begins to manufacture a small number 
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of this product. In a year or two it peddles a slightly improved 
version of the product (probably more compact-looking or less 
weighty), and impresses or influences the unwary or corrupt decision- 
maker who agrees to the manufacture of this new variety. The alibi 
of supplying the latest technology comes handy. The same alibi may 
come into play again in a year or twọ, and add one more variety of 
the same product. It is, therefore, not surprising that 14 varieties of 
4-wheel tractors, 7 brands of power tillers, 14 brands of low-lift 
pumps and shallow tubewells, and 29 brands of engines for Jow lift 
pumps and shallow tubewells are eligible for importation into 
Bangladesh.?7 The aims of local assembly and manufacturing are 
retarded. 


Even United Nations agencies cater more to the greed of DTs 
than to the urgent needs of RTs when they insist on global tenders 
for the supply of such items as engines required for centrifugal 
pumps, wheat threshers and power tillers. They peg the test operation 
efficiency rate at 75% so that indigenous entrepreneurs in LLDCs 
cannot compete with entrepreneurs of DCs. During 1979-80, one 
engineer-Minister of Bangladesh took an unusual initiative and 
arbitrarily reduced the aforesaid rate to 65% This enabled local 
manufacturers to bag orders despite competition with foreign suppli- 
ers. Competition among Bangladeshi manufacturers improved their 
performance, and enabled them to achieve a test operation efficiency 
rate of 72% within a short period of time. It may be noted in this 
connection that Bangladeshi manufacturers of centrifugal (irrigation) 
pumps have now nearly attained international standards.*® 


The greed of DTs manifests itself variously in different cases of 
TT entailing transfer of hardware as well as software. The obvious 
necessity of preserving the anonymity of patriotic informants (who 
are acknowledged experts in respective fields) precludes a complete 
documentation of researches on this topic. This necessity, moreover, 
enforces concentration on qualitative rather than quantitative data as 
also on matters of common knowledge (among experts in Bangladesh, 
the RT) which are, nevertheless, of uncommon importance. Each 
decisionmaker in an LLDC is not as honest and dynamic as the 
Minister referred to in the previous paragraph. Hence DTs frequently 
succeed in bringing hardware from far off countries even when the RT 
can save enormously by procuring it at home or from neighbouring 
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countries. Especially when TT depends on aid, the RT can exercise 
practically no choice over the source of hardware. The DT can — 
and does — sometimes spend nearly 50% of the aid on such items as 
shipping. Moreover, the DT may supply many more pieces of 
equipment than what the RT requires.*® Foreign consultants 
control the distribution of this equipment. Ignorance of local 
conditions often results in reckless distribution which evidently 
impedes TT/TD. This problem is aggravated by the lack 
of control of RT over the selection of foreign experts. Aid- 
giving agencies are not ashamed of recruiting experts on the 
basis of advertisements which do not even mention the job 
requirement. They do not hesitate to send the bio-date of only 
one such expert to the RT which has no option but to perform 
the ritual of approval. Even when bio-data of several experts are 
forwarded to the RT, there is no assurance that the DT will respect 
the recommendation of the RT. If the RT protests, work may not 
begin, or, once the work has commenced, it may suffer from 
suspension. *° 


In the field of agriculture, especially, recruitment of the wrong 
type of consultants by DTs considerably obstructs TT/TD. A 
foreign consultant — if he has to succeed in carrying out TT 
in the field of agriculture — must have expertise relevant not to ` 
DCs but to an LLDC like Bangladesh He must have adequate 
know'edge about Bangladesh as well as the experience of working 
in a country like it. Otherwise, he will take so much time to 
familiarise himself with, and adjust himself to, new circumstances 
that his tenure may expire just when he is really fit to transmit 
his expertise to the local people. DTs seldom bother about such 
problems. Consequently, in many projects of TT, the expenditure 
on foreign consultants remains a wastage. This wastage is all the 
more indefensible because in some aid-financed TT projects, expenses 
on foreign consultants constitute a major portion of total expendi- 
ture. In the eyes of the experts in -Bangladesh (the RT), these 
foreign experts are grossly overpaid. This can cause demoralisation 
among local experts and thwart TT/TD. When, again, a foreign 
expert is relatively underpaid in comparison to his overpaid counter- 
partin another project, and yet maintains a standard of living as 
high as that of the latter, Bangladeshis have to worry about his 
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undisclosed sources of income and his entanglement in activities 
having no relationship with TT. Even the term of appointment of 
the foreign expert can raise questions on whether the DT is interes- 
ted in genuine TT or in dumping surplus manpower. A foreign 
consultant may be needed for a brief period in connection with a 
specific job. But the DT can post him for a very long period, and 
thereby cause a substantial wastage of the limited funds available to 
an LLDC like Bangladesh. One should, however, add that all DTs 
are not alike, and some of- them, e.g the Swedish International 
Development Agency (SIDA) or the International Development 
Research Centre (IDRC) of Canada, are far more responsive than 
others to the needs of RTs. 


Moreover, when one blames foreign agencies for vitiating -TT in 
diverse ways, one should also turn to the other direction and point to 
the manifold weaknesses of the RT which help DTs enormously in 
furthering their self-interest under cover of aid and TT. It is pertinent 
here to refer to a number of projects in some important sectors of 
national life (e.g agriculture, industry) and illustrate the varying 
impact of RT’s deficiencies and DT’s self-seeking upon TT/TD. 
These illustrations will underline the need for a radical solution to 
the problems of TT/TD which this essay will amplify later on. 


In the case of a cereal seed project, one wing of the GPRB, 
signing an agreement with an international agency for bringing costly 
equipment to the Bangladesh Rice Research Institute (BRRI), failed 
to communicate to the revenue wing that the equipment did not 
attract customs duties. On account of this lack of coordination be- 
tween different wings of the GPRB (not an unusual phenomenon 
in an LLDC), the BRRI had to take a loan from another agriculture- 
related Government agency for paying the heavy customs duty. 
But the amount was so huge that the Planning Commission pleaded 
inability to sanction an additional grant for repaying the loan. The 
GPRB, therefore, asked the BRRI to adjust the repayment of loan 
against existing allocations for other heads of expenditure. This 
could not but upset some preplanned activities. In this way, 
administrative lapses aggravate the problems arising out of chronic 
poverty in an LLDC, and accentuate dependence upon foreign agen- 
cies which then proceed to participate in this or that project in such 
a way as to fulfil their selfish aims. 
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Self-indulgence by a section of the elite in an LLDC leads, on 
the one hand, to promotion of projects ` which can contribute 
nothing to the alleviation of poverty, and, on the other hand, creates 
an opportunity for external agencies to transfer software which 
the RT itself possesses and, at any rate, the use of whick deserves 
no priority in an LLDC like Bangladesh. One can refer in this 
connection to a United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) 
project for assistance to the Bangladesh Shilpakala (Cultural) 
Academy for theatre/museum/gallery design.*? The GPRB will spend 
nearly 644 million Takas on this project, whereas the UNDP will 
spend about 200,000 United States dollars. UNDP funds will be spent 
on providing the services of consultants in the fields of theatre archi- 
tecture and acoustics, lighting and audio equipment planning, stage 
machinery engineering, air-conditioning and ventilation engineering. 
The Project Document claims that Bangladeshis do not possess this 
expertise. Responsible Bangladeshi observers reject this claim and 
interpret it as a smokescreen behind which some private consul- 
tants and public officials of Bangladesh collaborate with foreign con- 
sultants for self-aggrandisement.?® Whereas the Cultural Academy 
can legitimately pursue the goal of developing the nation’s cultural 
life, there is no urgent necessity to divert scarce foreign 2xchange 
away from anti-poverty projects. 


The concern of Government officials for personal gain—creating 
an opportunity for a DT to transfer software that the RT does 
not need at all—comes to the fore in a UNDP project for training 
of medical assistants in Bangladesh.*® Undoubtedly, as the 
Project Document claims,?* this training will promote an 
important development objective in Bangladesh, viz. it will 
raise the quantity and quality of rural health services, and 
increase the productivity of rural population by improving their 
physical fitness. But the fulfilment of this objective does not war- 
rant or depend upon the expenditure of more than 300,000 US 
dollars, out of a total UNDP contribution of nearly 760,000 US 
dollars, on foreign consultants. For, Bangladesh does not reed such 
consultants. But Bangladeshi officials feel encouraged to certify their 
need presumbly because they can profitably spend about 183,000 
US dollars, out of this total UNDP contribution, or. foreign 
tours. These tours, ranging from 3 months to 12 months, are to 
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occupy Bangladeshi officials in study and training.*5 Informed 
observers in Bangladesh consider these tours to be entirely unnece- 
ssary, The only justifiable portion of the total UNDP contribution 
is the expsnditure of approximately 225,000 US dollars on equip- 
ment.?° 

Officials or experts of DCs do not lag behind their counterparts 
in LLDCs in feathering their own nests. This becomes transparent 
_ from such UNDP projects as the one on land use policy.” One can 
certainly appreciate the aim of training officials at villages/unions/ 
thanas in identifying, planning and implementing land use develop- 
ment schemes.” But the allocation of approximately 60% of the 
total UNDP contribution of about 550,000 US dollars for experts 
from abroad, and of nearly 192,000 US dollars for only one foreign 
adviser, cannot but raise serious questions about the utility of such 
transfer of software technology. A case like this cannot but streng- 
then the view that DTs make relentless attempts at dumping their 
surplus manpower on RTs which can possibly derive a little consola- 
tion from the availability of some equipment, e.g. equipment worth 
about 100,000 US dollars under this project on land use policy. 


Even this consolation is not available, or insignificant, in some 
projects. Consequently, the charge against DTs—that they are persis- 
tently trying to dump their surplus software on RTs—gains further 
credence. For instance, in a UNDP project for the establishment 
of a Planning Cell at the Ministry of Flood Control, Water Resour- 
ces and Power (FCWRP),?? out of a total UNDP contribution of 
a little less than 465,000 US dollars, the equipment grant consists of 
only 6000 US dollars. The most highly paid foreign consultant is 
an economist who js to act as the Chief Technical Adviser and 
receive more than 150,000 US dollars for a two-year assignment. 
Other foreign experts for this project include a Water Resources 
Engineer and a Power Engineer who will each receive nearly 100,000 
US dollars for 18-month assignments. It is easy to point out that 
Bangladesh itself can supply these experts. At any rate, the expen- 
diture of nearly 430,000 US dollars on foreign experts, out of a total 
UNDP grant of about 465,000 US dollars, can hardly be justified by 
any rational ordering of priorities. After all, it would have been 
far more justified to spend scarce foreign exchange on some projects 
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directly relieving poverty. Moreover, the Bangladesh Water Deve- 
lopment Board (BWDB) has accumulated so much experience and 
expertise in flood control and water resources planning that it has 
little to learn from other countries, and it follows that the expenditure 
of scarce foreign exchange on the establishment of a Planning Cell 
at the Ministry of FCWRP can claim much less of an urgency than a 
straightforward anti-poverty project with a direct impact on the 
standard of living of a number of poor people, however small. The 
Bangladesh Power Development Board (BPDB) has not acquired as 
much expertise as the BWDB. Still, according to competent 
Bangladeshi sources, the BPDB has capacity for planning that is 
adequate for the present. The BWDB and BPDB have been effici- 
ently preparing projects for submission to the Planning Commission. 
The Planning Cell of the Ministry of FCWRP is expected to act as 
an intermediary between the Planning Commission and the BWDB/ 
BPDB.®° This proposed arrangement may not necessarily prove to 
be an administrative asset. It may at best be superfluous and at 
worst a multiplier of delays. Nevertheless, such a project of soft- 
ware TT can thrive on the enthusiastic support of some officials of 
the RT who look forward to occupying coveted jobs as a result of 
implementation of this project. 


The same sort of support explains why the RT accepts a UNDP 
project for strengthening the organisational and implementation 
aspects of BWDB®? with a UNDP grant of a little less than 265,000 
US dollars of which more than 240,000 US dollars will go to 
foreign consultants and less than 15000 US dollars will relate to 
equipment.** The nature of equipment, again, is such that they 
(e.g. car, airconditioner, duplicator, typewriter) do not amount to any 
genuine TT.*° The Project Document (PD) laudably pursues the 
aim of improving the organisation and management (O & M) capa- 
bilities of the BWDB.** It deplores such failures as the failure to 
operate a large number of deep tubewells (DTWs) on account of 
deficiencies in repair and maintenance work, and the failure to prevent 
breaches of river embankments. But the PD wrongly depicts such 
failures as ‘a direct result of inadequate funding of O & M’®® at 
BWDB. This is a superficial and simplistic assessment that is 
calculated to serve at least one major purpose: to find jobs for 
foreign experts who cannot secure suitable jobs at home. After all, 
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adequate funding of O & M at BWDB cannot solve numerous 
problems affecting its efficiency and remaining largely outside its 
contro]. The PD itself has spoken of some specific problems, e.g 
shortages and uncertainties about the availability of funds, equip- 
ment and construction materials, as also mounting costs of commo- 
dities, especially land.*® Above all, there is the general problem of 
failure of Government functionaries (in many LLDCs and LDCs) to 
perform an acceptable minimum of normal duties because of a 
complex constellation of circumstances, e.g. absence of an appropri- 
ate incentive—disincentive system,®”? chronic frustration and apathy 
arising out of inflation and corruption,*® and a pronounced lack of 
concern among ruling politicians for equity and efficiency.®® 
Strengthening O & M at BWDB cannot take care of this general 
problem. Moreover, such strengthening cannot automatically result 
from preparation of a large number of documents, papers, studies, 
reports—the so-called outputs of this project*°—however compre- 
hensive in scope and deep in analysis these reports may be. 


Criticisms offered in the previous paragraph will apply also to the 
UNDP project on water balance studies for Northeast and Northwest 
Bangladesh.*? In theory, none can dispute the project’s aims of 
helping the Bangladesh Government to plan an optimum use of the 
country’s water resources, and of developing thecapacity ofthe BWDB 
to update previously prepared water balance studies and to conduct 
further studies.*? In practice, however, there is very little justification 
for an expenditure of nearly 1000,000 US dollars, out of a total UNDP 
grant of about 1100,000 US dollars, on foreign consultants. As 
already stated in this essay, the BWDB’s expertise and experience in 
water resources planning are so enormous that foreign consultants 
can really transfer to it an insignificant amount of software techno- 
logy. Moreover, an acute paucity of domestic resources precludes 
action upon existing studies, numerous and wideranging. It is 
pertinent in this connection to refer to a massive nine—volume 
study carried out by the World Bank.*® To load the BWDB with 
additional studies can yield Jargely academic gains. As to practical 
gains, the foreign consultants naturally claim the lion’s share, where- 
as a few Bangladeshi officials can enjoy opportunities of foreign 
tours and prospects of better jobs ** Again, the UNDP—supplied 
equipment (costing less than 45,000 US dollars) do not entail any 
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TT, because they consist of such familiar items as motor vehicles, 
airconditioners, etc., and cannot create new skills demandec by the 
handling of new types of equipment.‘® Nevertheless, they can exer- 
cise a negative impact on the functioning of GPRB officials by 
tempting them to adopt that life-style and to hanker after those 
working conditions which are thoroughly incompatible with the 
economic conditions in an LLDC. 


_ Moreover, when foreign and local experts perform similaz jobs in 
the same project at a salary disparity of, say, 100: 1, tke locals 
(especially those who do not expect to benefit from fellowships/ 
foreign tours or equipment/motor vehicles provided by the project) 
cannot but feel demoralised. This demoralisation can deepen where 
—as in the case of a DTW project—the role of foreign consultants 
is absolutely superfluous.*® In an FAO/World Bank DTW project 
entailing a grant of about 3,245,000 US dollars, there is an entirely 
unnecessary component of technical assistance, training, etc. worth 
about 1,495,000 US dollars. Whereas a foreign engineer is to draw 
6000 US dollars as salary per month in this project, his local 
counterpart will receive less than 1% of this sum.£% Whereas the 
provisions for fellowships worth 200,000 US dollars and equipment 
(motor vehicles) worth 250,000 US dollars can tempt the 
RT’s decisionmakers, the DT gains not merely from employing 
surplus software but also from supplying overpriced hardware. 
Ten new DTWs—to be supplied under this project—will each cost 
20,000 US dollars, although, given the choice, the RT can procure 
them at half of this price from the world market. This project, 
again, will rehabilitate 100 existing DTWs each at a cost of 3000 US 
dollars, although, it is possible for the RT to do this job at one- 
third of this cost.4® Overpriced hardware points to a sordid tale 
of collaboration between decisionmakers in DCs (DTs) and LLDCs 
(RTs), especially between their businessmen. It is wellknown that 
many DTs, on the prompting of domestic manufacturers of such 
commodities as DT Ws, are often ready with offers of aid. Manu- 
facturers of DCs (which are DTs) charge inflated prices and earn 
enormous profits, although the ordinary people of these DCs (exclud- 
ing those who can claim a share in these super profits by way of 
shareholding, for example) remain cheated.4® It is an open secret 
that embassies of DCs use persuasion or pressure to win over World 
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Bank experts visiting an LLDC, and procure favourable reports on 
projects which will enable manufacturers of DCs to earn super 
profits in the name of aid and TT. Businessmen in LLDCs, 
again, who, for example, benefit from civil works in connection with 
the sinking of DTWs—try to impress upon visiting World Bank 
officials how much influence they can exercise over Ministers and 
how easily they can secure the concurrence of the Government (RT) 
once the World Bank approves a project. 


Decisionmakers in LLDCs (which are RTs) can point to some 
circumstances extenuating the charge of acquiescence in the transfer 
of redundant software in many projects. They can stress that some 
donor agencies are legally barred from exclusively transferring hard- 
ware, e.g. capital goods. Whereas this may be a stratagem on the 
part of DCs to dispose of their surpluses, an LLDC has to accept 
software in the form of consultants as inevitable accompaniments to 
hardware in any UNDP project. RTs, therefore, are not in a posi- 
tion to object to the posting of foreign consultants even where 
equally (or more) competent local consultants are available. Again, 
in certain projects entailing administrative reform or reorganisation 
—in spite of the availability of adequately meritorious local experts 
—software TT may be essential in a curious way. Highly compe- 
tent local officers may be so dissatisfied with emoluments in a shock- 
ingly inflationary situation that they may not be motivated to stray. 
beyond routine work and bear the strains of initiating reforms. 
Even-where some of them command the requisite initiative, they may 
face overwhelming resistance’from colleagues. Moreover, assuming 
the absence of such resistance, the outcome of reforms—leading, for 
instance, to the creation of a few higher posts—may be such as to 
give rise to sharp accusations of bias against the man (men) who 
initiated these reforms. The same outcome—if recommended by 
foreign experts—can escape charges of bias. A UNDP project, again, 
can provide for tours abroad by a number of local officials, and 
thereby forestall any resistance to innovations that might otherwise 
occur. 


This can partially explain—but not justify—the expenditure of 
nearly 245,000 US dollars on two foreign experts (out of a total 
UNDP contribution of about 258,000 US dollars) in, e.g. a project 
on organisational reforms for the Bangladesh Shilpa Rin Shangstha 
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(BSRS).°° Established in 1972 for the supply of credit and other 
assistance to medium and large enterprises, the BSRS is one of the 
two industrial development Banks (the other being the BSB, i.e. 
Bangladesh Shilpa Bank).5? It is essential to carry out‘certain 
reforms for the purpose of improving its managerial capability, and 
enabling it to cope with such problems as those of arrears in repay- 
ment of loans.** It is, however, common knowledge that these 
problems cannot be solved by merely spending a huge amount of 
foreign exchange and reforming the BSRS organisation. There 
are a large number of reasons—beyond the control of the BSRS 
staff however they may have acquired software technology from 
foreign experts—why more than 2067 million Takas of BSRS loans 
remain outstanding.” These reasons include everrising prices of 
materials needed by the manufacturer, lack of demand for commo- 
dities manufactured inside the country, and diversion of loans to 
purposes other than those for which loans were granted. No wonder 
that out of 180 enterprises receiving assistance from the BSRS, only 
49 have started working °* This is nothing unusual if one thinks of 
reckless misuse of huge loans granted by nationalised banks to busi- 
nessmen who do not hesitate to practise even such forms of cheating 
as depositing the entire amount of loan at a bank in a DC, and 
forget everything about setting up an industry in Bangladesh. 
Obviously, an academic has practically no access to sources of such 
vital information. Fortunately, he can turn to excellent pieces of in- 
vestigative reporting by highly competent journalists revealing politi- 
cal-economic maladies which are too deprooted to yield to software 
technology imported by the BSRS (or any other similar agency),°5 


The same maladies can rob an important project on software 
TT—on Zilla roads maintenance and improvement**—of much of 
its utility. The United States Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID) is the donor in this project. The Project Paper bears 
the stamp of excellent drafting and reflects a keen awareness 
of the importance of farm—to—market roads in rural development. 
Newspapers in Bangladesh frequently talk of the very bad state 
of rural roads in many areas.” In the predominantly agricultural 
economy of Bangladesh, bad rural roads can’ obstruct rural 
development by impeding the supply of agricultural inputs, as 
also the production and transportation of an agricultural surplus.5* 
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The USAID project paper neatly analyses the deficiencies in current 
administrative procedures, e.g. those about the tender process and 
mobilisation of local contractors, which allow the commence- 
ment of work in January and the stoppage of incomplete work with 
the onset of rains in June.5® It should certainly be possible to 
import software technology, impart training to local officers, improve 
management and correct the aforesaid procedures. Nevertheless, 
Bangladeshi observers will be quick to point out that procedural defi- 
ciencies persist not because of lack of knowledge about proper 
administrative procedures but because of vested interests squarely 
served by such procedures. For example, keeping jobs unfinished on 
the eve of the monsoons is to permit portions of completed work to 
be washed out by rains, to exaggerate the dimensions of these losses, 
to repeat some jobs next year, and preserve a source of unfair grati- 
fication coveted by many officers, contractors and politicians." 
Furthermore, Bangladeshi critics stress that, in the matter of 
improvement and maintenance of Zilla roads, their country does not 
need software technology even for design engineering®t—not to 
speak of that for administrative procedures. They proudly point 
to Dacca-Daudkandi Road designed and built entirely by local 
engineers, remaining intact for twenty years. By way of contrast, 
they point to the much-advertised Feni Bypass, designed and built 
entirely by United States consultants and supervisors, getting severely 
damaged in just three years, GPRB decisionmakers can plead that an 
acute scarcity of resources impels them to secure whatever they can 
in the form of grants. In the zilla roads project, a sum of 3,247,035 
US dollars, out of atotal USAID grand of 9,200,000 US dollars, 
will indeed be spent on expatriate consultants, and a sum of 420,585 
US dollars on the training of Bangladeshi officers (including foreign 
tours for 24 of them). Bangladeshi critics can consider this transfer 
of software technology wholly unnecessary. But they will not cer- 
tainly suggest that the road development fund worth 4,000,000 US 
dollars (provided by this project) is unnecessary, and that the equip- 
ment grant of 782,320 US dollars is also unwelcome.®* Since a poor 
country cannot choose the exact form of external aid and TT, it may 
have to remain satisfied with a package consisting of essential and 
non-essential components—this can well be the line of argument of 
GPRB decisionmakers. These decisionmakers can further claim that 
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in some projects—e.g. the Zilla roads project—the ratio between 
essential and non-essential components (the E-NEC ratio) is favour- 
able. 


They can also point to some other projects—e.g. the one on 
fertiliser distribution improvement®**—where this E-NEC ratio is 
highly favourable. In this project,out of a total USAID grant of 
150 million US dollars, fertiliser purchase will absorb 121 million 
US dollars, and the construction of storage and bulk handling facili- 
ties 26°5 million US dollars. The systems improvements, i.e. soft- 
ware technology from expatriate consultants, will cost a compara- 
tively modest sum of 2.5 million US dollars.** Whereas Bangladeshi 
observers cannot contest the favourableness of the E-NEC ratio in 
this project, they can express alarm over an important feature of this 
project. The Project Paper pulsates with faith in private enterprise.®5 
Although the performance of the public sector in Bangladesh (as in 
many other LLDCs) leaves much to be desired, there are few 
Bangladeshis who—familiar with numerous reports of malpractices 
on the part of private fertiliser dealers**—can place much reliance 
on the private sector. 


The E-NEC ratio is highly favourable in another USAID project 
entitled Rural Electrification II (RE I]).°7 Out of a total USAID 
grant of 50 million US dollars, 29,706 million will be used on cons- 
truction commodities, 4'8 million on power use commodities, 
1 million on support commodities, and 12°732 million on technical 
assistance and training.*® Technical assistance and training will 
absorb only 10% of the grant. In the earlier Rural Electrification 
I (RED project of the USAID, this component comprised 17% of 
the total grant. According to the RE II project paper, ‘rural electri- 
fication was practically unknown in Bangladesh’ before the introduc- 
tion of RE I.6° It further contends that technical assistance and 
training under RE II is vitally important for TT. Development of 
human resources and transmission of skills were important in RE I, 
and they continue to be so under RE II. Under RE II, as under RE 
I, the USAID will transfer software technology to not only Govern- 
ment officers, but also to local contractors, consultants, and firms 
supplying or servicing electrical commodities.7° Bangladeshi engi- 
neers may not agree that this transfer of software technology is 
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indispensable, but they will cerfainly agree that the GPRB does not 
have its own fund to implement a project like the- RE II. Fourteen 
electric power substations and nearly 3,590 miles of electric lines 
will be erected under RE II.7* The Project Paper candidly points to 
the thoroughly precarious balance of payments position of the 
GPRB in the early 1980s, and stresses that ‘even apart from the 
technical assistance requirements, it is unlikely that Bangladesh 
could undertake the proposed project on the basis of its own 
resource availabilities’.?* : 


Nevertheless, Bangladeshi critics can add that the USAID’s RE II 
project could significantly contribute to TT/TD if, instead of import- 
ing most of the commodities from the United States, the DT opted 
for developing local manufacturing capability. This is feasible 
because the GPRB— owned General Electric Manufacturing (GEM) 
is capable of manufacturing many of these commodities. Even if 
reliance on GEM and other local manufacturers leads to delays, the 
long-term advantages of the development of local manufacturing 
capability far outweigh the short-term disadvantages of delay. The 
USAID has not entirely neglected the need to develop this capabi- 
lity. Bangladesh is mentioned in the Project Paper as one of the 
sources from which commodities will be procured.7* The Project 
Paper refers to the USAID’s efforts to devlop local production capa- 
bility under the RE-I project, and cites the procurement of commo- 
dities worth 1,058,000 US dollars from the Bangladesh Forest Indus- 
tries Development Corporation (BFIDC).7* The BFIDC won a global 
tender competition for the supply of these commodities (including 
poles). The Project Paper claims that training of some Bangladeshi 
officers in the United States made a partial contribution to the suc- 
cess of the BFIDC in this competition. It assures that a large 
portion of poles required under the REII project will be 
procured in Bangladesh. In addition, the Project Paper points. 
to the manufacture and purchase in Bangladesh of more than 
1 million US dollars worth of such simple components as wire plugs, 
switch boxes, etc.75 All this confirms criticisms by responsible 
Bangladeshis that the amount spent on locally produced commodities 
is so small (compared to the total project grant) and the commodi- 
ties are so simple that the entire project can Jead to an insignificant 
TT/TD, although the project possessed tremendous’ potentialities for 
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Highly significant TT/TD. Well-informed Bangladeshis deplore the 
opportunities missed, and contend that the accent of the project is 
not on the development of local production capability but on 
the import of such commodities as electric motors. The Project 
paper recognises that the GPRB has imposed prohibitive customs 
duties on electric motors for the protection of domestic industry, 
and yet it urges upon the RT to lower drastically this tariff 
barrier.” ® 


Nevertheless, to repeat the point that can never be overstressed, 
Bangladesh (like many other LLDCs) is so dependent on foreign aid 
that it cannot exercise much control over the utilisation of aid in 
such a way as to maximise TT/TD. ` In this unpromising situation, 
Bangladesh can at any rate derive satisfaction from a number of 
projects by which foreign donors transfer new technologies and con- 
fer capabilities of planning economic activities important to the 
country as a whole. Take, for instance, the UNDP project on 
strengthening of national meteorological services.77 Every year 
Bangladesh suffers so much of damages to property and loss of life 
due to floods or droughts, storms and tornadoes, that the establish- 
ment of a competent Meteorological SerVice is an urgent necessity. 
This Service cannot obviously eliminate the ravages of weather, but 
it can offer early warnings to, minimise the loss of life and property. 
Moreover, a reliable Meteorological Service can offer climatological 
data for rainfall, evaporation, solar radiation and soil temperature. 
These data, applied to the fields of agriculture, water supply, health, 
transport, etc. can contribute immensely to the country’s economic 
development. ‘No such data and practically no expertise in climato- 
logy are available in Bangladesh as before its- separation from 
Pakistan all such actjvities were carried out in the Meteorological 
Headquarters in Karachi..7® The UNDP project under considera- 
tion can make a significant impact on TT in this area by supplying 
modern equipment and training Bangladeshi personnel. The expen- 
ses on foreign experts and on equipment are nearly equal in this 
grant. The project will train the requisite staff and establish a 
mechanical and wood workshop, a meteorological instrument repair 
and calibration laboratory, an electronic equipment maintenance 
laboratory, a climatology division with electronic computer facili- 
ties, and a meteorological training institute.’ ° 
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This project does not take care of the highly specialised needs of 
aviation meteorology. ‘The Meteorological Service for Civil Aviation 
in Bangladesh is, without any doubt, still in the very elementary stage 
of development.’®® Another UNDP project, entitled Improvement of 
Aviation Meteorology, seeks to fill up this technological gap.** The 
hardware/software ratio is remarkably high in this grant : about nine 
to one. A successful completion of this project will go a long way 
towards ensuring the regularity and safety of international and 
national air transport operations. 


Another UNDP grant for a project, entitled Radio and Electro- 
nics Field Training, has a low hardware/software ratio, about one to 
four.22 But informed circles in Bangladesh have no doubt that this 
project will provide an urgently required technology. The recent 
commissioning of a new international airport at Kurmitola, Dacca 
(named Zia International Airport following the assassination of 
President Ziaur Rahaman in May 1981), found the GPRB’s Civil 
Aviation Department seriously deficient in maintaining and operating 
some highly complex and new equipment.®® The project under 
consideration aims at developing towards self-sufficiency the Civil 
Aviation Department’s capabilities in planning, supervision, and 
implementation of field maintenance activities of these equipment as 
also in carrying out repairs and field preventive maintenance. °* 


New technology in the area of satellite and ground system will 
flow from a USAID project on agro-climatic/environmental monito- 
ring ®* This project will provide remote sensing data which have 
enormous potentialities for increasing food production and rural 
incomes, These data can (a) produce a more comprehensive know- 
ledge of soil types, water availability, water movements, and thereby 
lead to a better cropping pattern ; (b) facilitate a thorough assess- 
ment of the development potential of forest resources and thus 
improve the forest industry ; (c) provide timely information on sea- 
surface temperature and promote the fishery industry ; (d) offer early 
wranings of cyclones and floods, minimise losses of life and property, 
and quicken the commencement of agricultural operations following 
the recession of a natural calamity.®® This project has an encoura- 
gingly high hardware/software ratio—approximately two to one." 
Although this project will use a highly sophisticated computer, 
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this case of TT breaks the conventional dichotomy between 
low/appropriate and high/inappropriate. technology for 
LLDCs. High technology is appropriate in this case for the 
fulfilment of certain urgent developmental tasks, Moreover high 
technology (as in this case) can reduce the brain drain from 
Bangladesh. Many Bangladeshi technologists, trained abroad for 
years, will find such a degree of job satisfaction from working with 
the aforesaid computer that they may not feel tempted to settle 
abroad. 


It is sadly ironic that in Bangladesh (as in many other LLDCs) 
whereas satellite technology (which is a highly advanced technology) 
has a proper application, technologies at a much lower level of 
sophistication (e.g. power tiller, rice milling machine, machines 
for spraying insecticides, or even iron plough) do not have a proper 
application. Recent village surveys are pathetically enlightening 
on this matter. None of the 60 sample households in a village is 
interested in power tillers because they are too expensive and too 
difficult to operate on account of lack of spare parts or fuel.®® In 
the same village, not to speak of power tillers, farmers, who have 
seen iron ploughs used in India, do not use them because they are 
too costly, and satisfy themselves with iron plough-shares. In 
another village, most of the peasants cannot use insecticides because 
they cannot afford to purchase the machine for spraying insecti- 
cides.°° Again, the use of rice milling machines (replacing the 
traditional Dheki), by some rich and middle peasants composing 52 
out of 185 households in one village, has resulted in appreciable 
unemployment among poor widows of this village.°t This cannot 
but raise questions about the propriety of even such a simple, 
though modern, technology as that of the rice milling machine. This 
simple technology gives rise to complex and controversial questions 
which each LLDC has to resolve in its uniquely relevant way. It can 
achieve this unique relevance presuambly when it engages in auto- 
nomous technological decisions without the interference of foreign 
donors. An LLDC can consider itself lucky if sometimes a foreign 
donor goes a long way towards coping with the aforesaid complexi- 
ties and adjusting modern technology to the peculiar conditions of 
an LLDC. The Asia Foundation of Dacca, for example, sponsored 
a research and development project on a portable rice huller with 
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impressive potentialities for a proper application in the rural areas of 
' Bangladesh.®? As already stated in this paragraph, the technology 
of rice milling machines can raise complex issues. One may ignore 
the fact of manual processing of rice being far more expen- 
sive®® than machine ‘processing since the former generates employ- 
ment for the rural poor, especially women. But it is not easy to 
ignore the danger of deterioration of manually processed rice during 
storage and transport for bulk supply to urban concentrations.®* To 
make the rice milling machine a proper technology, therefore, it is 
essential to devise a machine that does not ‘necessarily’ jeopardise the 
means of livelihood of poor rural women The Asia Foundation 
project on a portable rice huller has paid due attention to this require- 
ment.°> Dheki operations being extremely laborious, women freed 
from dheki work can devote much longer time to other operations in 
the manual processing of rice (ie. parboiling, drying, cleaning), and 
thereby augment their earnings. A portable machine can be easily 
moved from one house to another in rural areas. An engine manu- 
factured by Enfield India Limited is used in the rice huller developed 
by the Asia Foundation project.°6 The engine and the huller are 
small enough to be operated, maintained and carried by rural women 
without any difficulty.®” Moreover, it is possible to add a light 
polishing unit to this machine and preserve rice bran for direct 
human consumption, This will be an important contribution to 
the rise of nutrition levels of the rural poor whose diet is chronically 
deficient in such nutrients as protain, fats, vitamins and minerals, all 
of which are substantially present in the rice bran. Traditional 
methods of milling—whether by hand or machine—result in a mix- 
ture of pulverised husk with bran, and rule out direct consumption 
of bran. To use this bran as animal feed is to deprive the rural poor 
of essential nutrients, for, meat protein is available only to the richer 
classes.’ 3 


It is pertinent to refer to another project, which, like the aforesaid 
Asia Foundation Project, testifies to the concern of some foreign 
donors for adapting modern technology to the complex requirements 
of an LLDC. The USAID project on rural industries®® displays a 
remarkable sensitivity towards these requirements. The USAID 
even funded a big research project—Rural Industries Study Project 
(RISP)+°°—in order to identify these requirements. In a situation 
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where the per capita income is as low as US $100 (at current prices) 
and the number of unemployed as high as 42 percent of the labour 
force. where agrarian reforms are unlikely and the employment 
potentials of large industries are negligible, there is no option but 
to promote small and cottage industries in rural areas for purposes 
of reducing unemployment and income disparity.7°* There are 26 
Government and semi-Government organisations charged with the 
development of small and cottage industries in Bangladesh.*°? 
There is an urgent need for coordination of the activities of these 
agencies. The Second-Five Year Plan of the GPRB has duly recog- 
nised this need.2°® But the GPRB has not been able to set ambiti- 
ous goals for the promotion of small and rural industries in the 
Second Five Year Plan.1°* The USAID’s project on rural indus- 
tries holds out a great promise for promotion of these industries by 
allocating some development funds as also by setting up a Micro 
Industries Development Assistance Society (MIDAS).?°* 


The Bangladesh Small and Cottage Industries Corporation 
(BSCIC) is to receive aid from the aforesaid development funds 
and promote micro industries by the establishment of systems for 
(a) credit, (b) extension work, (c) training and (d) womens’ industries 
and entrepreneurship 4° The BSCIC’s performance in these areas 
—not quite encouraging so far—will govern the success of the 
USAID’s efforts towards TT/TD in rural industries. Development 
funds in this USAID project will, furthermore, be used for helping 
small-scale industries through financial agencies in ‘the private sec- 
tor, and for pilot projects which can demonstrate new technologies 
or industrial processes. The USAID’s Project Paper astutely recognises 
the fact that micro industries will fail to generate employment if an 
increase of the market size and/or product types does not accom- 
pany any rise in:production.*°7 Well-planned TT/TD can forestall 
this failure by enabling rural industries to use previously unutilised 
raw materials, or to find new uses for hitherto utilised raw mate- 
rials. The development funds pool in the USAID project on rural 
industries can be ‘drawn upon to import some raw materials.*°® 


In this perspective, the MIDAS represents an innovative way of 
TT/TD. A coalition of about forty private agencies with some experi- 
ence of relief/rehabilitation work as also of promoting industries in 
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the rural areas of Bangladesh, the MIDAS will mainly assist non- 
governmental organisations (NGOs) in developing micro indus- 
tries. -Whereas the MIDAS is to-offer a large variety of services, 
the following deserve special mention in terms of TT/TD. It will 
help client organisations in identifying projects, removing difficulties 
about production processes, devising strategies for marketing goods, 
. supplying technical personnel having the relevant expertise, and 
creating facilities for training. The MIDAS will publish newsletters 
and build a library for broadcasting information on raw materials, 
technical processes, equipment and marketing. Furthermore, it will 
-spend a portion of its funds on experiments wish new processes/ 
products carried out by client agencies, +°? 


Although one cannot accurately forecast the actual performance 
of the MIDAS or other agencies entrusted by the USAID with grants 
for the promotion of rural industries, one must note the deep scep- 
ticism with which many Bangladeshi experts view the reliance placed 
by the USAID upon the private sector. ‘This skepticism is well- 
founded—as some facts about the working of businessmen, recounted 
-subsequently in this paper, will amply confirm. Nevertheless, many of 
these Bangladeshi critics can feel reassured that the USAID’s faith in 
the private sector has not deterred it from lautiching bold experiments 
in the public sector. One should refer in this connection to the rural 
finance experimental project,* +° The USAID’s Land Occupancy Study 
indicates that approximately 75% of the rural population in Bangla- 
desh consist of families which have little or no land, or own_less 
than two acres of land,1** most of these families remaining chroni- 
cally poor because of scanty and uncertain sources.of income.1?? 
The rural finance experimental project treats these families— more 
specifically, villagers deriving an-annual income of less than 3,000 
Takas from farming and/or other sources—as the target group. 
For, this is the group having the greatest need for credit to develop 
productive potentialities and to contribute to economic growth, and 
this is also the group whom public sector credit institutions, includ- 
ing banks, have consistently failed to reach.2+® More than 35% of 
tural households have no agricultural land.t** Institutional credit 
is not usually available to’ persons who have no title to land. Conse- 
quently, the section most in need of credit has to turn to non-institu- 
tional sources, e.g. rich landowners, merchants, etc. who supply 
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nearly 75% of its credit requirements.175 The interest rates charged 
by these sources are exorbitant, ranging from 100% to 600% per 
year.4+® Jn contrast, the Government-sponsored institutions offer 
credit at an interest rate not exceeding 15% per year. The rural 
finance experimental project makes the optimistic assumption that ‘a 
workable midpoint system can be found which has the best features 
of both institutional and non-institutional credit : less expensive and 
less eager to foreclose than the moneylenders and yet retaining their 
responsiveness, flexibility and informality : more energetic in reach- 
ing prospective borrowers than present institutional credit while 
remaining production and development oriented.”177 The USAID 
will extend grants to Bangladesh Bank (the Central Bank of the 
country), which, in turn, will supply these funds to such institutions 
as the Bangladesh Krishi (Agriculture) Bank, the Jatiya Samabaya 
(National Cooperative) Bank, etc. for launching experimental credit 
systems. These institutions, in consultation with the USAID, have 
designed experimental credit models with interest rates varying from 
12% to 36% per year. The GPRB and the Bangladesh Bank have 
agreed to waive usual regulations about Joan security and interest for 
the sake of experimentation. The USAID’s grant will take care of the 
risk of financial losses unavoidably associated with such experiments. 
The rural finance experimental project is expected to lead to the 
establishment of some credit model(s) which will succeed in 
providing loans to the target group and recovering them in time.1?8 


Whereas this spirit of experimentation by a foreign donor agency 
deserves admiration, many Bangladeshi critics cannot help noting the 
contrast between the readiness of foreign donor agencies to supply 
grants for such risky experiments and their preference for loans (but 
not grants) in projects with obvious and certain potentialities for TT/ 
TD and general economic development—e g. those providing irriga- 
tion or power equipment. One can refer in this connection to the 
USAID loan of 2'5 million United States dollars for the third unit of 
the Karnaphult Power Station.17® The BPDB, entrusted with the 
execution of this project, has impressed the DT by its excellence in 
the maintenance of the current output of first and second Karnaphuli 
Power Station units at 100% capacity.t2° Construction of the third 
unit commenced in 1969 but suffered disruption on account of the 
largescale conflict in 1971 leading to the evacuation of American 
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consultants and contractors from Bangladesh. Moreover, power 
equipment brought from the United States in ocean vessels had to be 
diverted to Karachi and Rangoon. These could be moved to the 
Karnaphuli site as late as December 1974.**! The loan of 2'5 million 
United States dollars would prevent the otherwise irrevocable decay 
of equipment worth approximately 4 million United States dollars 
previously financed by the AID.*** Moreover, the 50 megawatt 
hydroelectric Unit, when completed, would obviously contribute 
towards developing agriculture and industry in Bangladesh.*7* The 
loan had a hardware/software ratio of approximately 2 : 1. 


In 1976, the USAID sanctioned a Joan of 14 million United 
States dollars for the supply of raw materials needed to manufacture 
240,000 hand-pumps and components locally.t#* This project would 
help Bangladeshi manufacturers consolidate a familiar technology, 
for, they had already achieved the capacity to produce high-quality 
handpumps.*** Moreover, this project was to promote the diffusion 
of a familiar technology among the rural poor by making a credit 
system an important component of this project,*® and by demons- 
trating that farmers can.grow a winter crop by using handpumps 
even though usually handpumps have supplied drinking and washing 
water.+27 This USAID project had the smallest farmers as its target 
group. A handpump has a command area of one to three bighas 
(one-third to one acre). A small farmer with only one bigha of land 
can seek credit for purchasing a handpump in accordance with this 
project ; he is entitled to receive only one handpump. Previously, 
this underprivileged group had no access to such credit. It is easy to 
- operate, maintain and repair handpumps. Expenses for this machine 
are so low that even the one-bigha farmer can earn enough profits in 
three years from dry season crops to pay for the handpump.**® 
Individual ownership is feasible, and this is important because—in 
contrast to Government-owned pumps which are most of the time 
out of order— privately owned pumps are almost always in order.+?? 
*Handpump technology is indeed a low-level technology, but it is one 
of the most proper technologies for Bangladesh suffering acutely 
from shortage of capital and fragmentation of land. 


It is, however, a commentary on the mode of operation of donor 
agencies that this small scale irrigation project—commendable 
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because it enhances Jocal manufacturing capability— does not qualify 
for a grant. It is eligible for a loan. One is reminded of a German 
loan for the Telephone Shilpa Sangstha (TSS). This loan enabled 
the TSS to build up its capability for manufacturing about 100 
different metal parts of telephones.t*° A grant for this project 
(instead of a loan) would certainly have demonstrated more visibly 
the genuineness of a foreign donor’s interest in TT/TD. 


If the preceding discussion has stressed certain limits to TT/TD 
by way of foreign aid, the next part of our discussion should 
emphasise the role of the RT. Especially, there should be an exami- 
nation of whether public policy and elite attitudes in Bangladesh are 
conducive to comprehensive TT/TD. 


The Bangladesh elite consists of administrators, businessmen and 
landowners, many of them bound by family ties as weH as financial 
deals, overt or covert. Large sections of this elite, including some of 

* those who occupy principal points of decisionmaking in private and 
public sectors, have developed certain attitudes (and, consequently, 
certain lifestyles) which are not compatible with TT/TD oriented 
towards self-reliance.*** Probably, the biggest threat to such TT/TD 
emerges from a group of indenters/importers many of whom are 
former members of the civil/military services These indenters may 
import luxuries (e.g. colour television components) or necessaries 
(e.g. edible oils) without caring for whether these imports defeat the 
goal of self-reliant development and prevent TT/TD fulfilling the 
basic needs of the poor who form an overwhelming majority of the 
total population.*®* Foreign aid remains possibly the most impor- 
tant source of political-economic power for these indenters. Every 
year Bangladesh receives about US $2 billion worth of goods in 
foreign aid. Since most donor agencies insist on channelising these 
goods through the private sector, and handling charges are 10% of 
the total .bill, an annual income of US $200 million accrues to 
Bangladeshi indenters for practically doing nothing It is not un- 
natural that this section of the elite will become excessively greedy, 
and look for new opportunities to augment their sources of parasitic 
income even at the expense of retarding the growth of indigenous 
productive capacities. The more they succeed in these ventures, 
the greater becomes their capacity to shape policy by influencing 
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decisionmakers at relevant levels. Some indenters happen to be 
ex-colleagues of these decisionmakers, who, harried constantly by 
inflation, may not unexpectedly yield to temptations held out by 
extraordinarily rich indenters. 


There are numerous examples of how the private interests of 
traders/indenters in Bangladesh prevail over the public interest of 
promoting indigenous production capabilities. A few are noted 
below. 


The first step towards saving foreign exchange and building 
indigenous manufacturing capability is the establishment of a plant 
assembling imported components. In the field of automobiles, 
Progoti Industries Limited has the biggest such plant in Bangladesh. 
It is, moreover, a public sector plant. Still, in 1981, Progoii faced a 
crisis on account of the familiar interaction of public policy and elite 
attitudes. Government agencies themselves preferred the purchase of 
imported automobiles rather than of Progoti products even in tran- 
sactions where they are free from terms and conditions compelling 
them to make purchases abroad—i.e. where foreign aid or loans do 
not impose constraints. Moreover, the Government permitted the 
import of reconditioned vehicles whose prices were cheaper than those 
of Progoti vehicles. The Government even granted licences to the 
private sector for automobile assembly plants, even though Progoti 
Industries could meet all the demands of the country for buses, 
trucks, jeeps and tractors if it worked round-the-clock shifts. Con- 
sequently, by November 1981, Progoti had a huge stock of unsold 
vehicles. It was not in a position even to pay customs duties and 
take possession of cargo imported by it.4®* 


Similarly, by November 1981, the Chittagong Steel Mills Limited 
faced a financial crisis resulting from the interplay of private greed 
and deficiencies in public policy. The private sector as also the 
public sector (viz. the Trading Corporation of Bangladesh) were 
permitted to import sheets which could be sold at prices much chea- 
per than those of Chittagong Steel Mills sheets. Consequently, the 
Chittagong Steel Mills had an enormous stock of unsold goods, and 
it even failed to pay overdue bills for electricity and fuel oils. +34 


Those sections of the elite who place private gain above public 
interest-are standing in the way of local manufacturers of even small 
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spare parts. If, for instance, the Bangladesh Railways and the 
Bangladesh Agricultural Development Corporation (BADC) combine 
to place all orders for spare parts with local manufacturers—with- 
out upsetting current operational needs—a large number of small 
manufacturers will flourish, and lay the foundations for more 
ambitious TT/TD. Nevertheless, the GPRB persists in importing 
-these spare parts.4#° So tight is the stranglehold of indenters upon 
decisionmakers in a situation where inflation makes it impossible 
for any one to live exclusively on fixed salaries that a change in 
import policy is hard to bring about. There are many persons in 
Bangladesh having the skill and enterprise to become full-fledged 
manufacturers. But they can be easily outmanoeuvred by indenters 
For, the latter can offer quick gratification and win over decision- 
makers, whereas a would-be manufacturer takes a long time to 
-establish himself, earn profits, and then resort to kickbacks. 


Moreover, smal] manufacturers (of spare parts for agricultural 
machinery, for example) are not well-organised. They cannot lobby 
effectively at the corridors of power. Therefore, even if they receive 
large orders from a Government agency, they may face financial 
ruin due to inordinate delays in obtaining payments—such are the 
normal Government -procedures and practices. In order to avoid 
this ruin, they may try to cut down costs unfairly and supply sub- 
standard materials, which lack the expected durability. This, again, 
provides an opportunity to the importers’ lobby to confront decision- 
makers with defective locally manufactured materials. This, can 
outwit patriotic decisionmakers favouring such changes:in import 
policy as will promote local manufacturing, and pave the way to 
comprehensive. TT/TD and selfreliance. 


For a brief period in 1971-72 it appeared as if the importers’ 
lobby would suffer a severe setback. In December 1971, Tajuddin 
Ahmed, the Prime Minister of Bangladesh, went so far as to declare 
that his Government would refuse to accept aid from any country 
whose Government had opposed the liberation struggle.?®* This 
would rule out western aid, and automatically lead to the stoppage 
of imports of luxury goods, strict curbs on the import of necessaries, 
and provide an incentive to local manufacturing. Immediately after 
liberation—to take a simple instance—the import of cosmetics was 
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suspended. This gave a tremendous spurt to indigenous manufac- 
turing. One could see vanishing face cream or soaps being sold 
from earthen jars and peddled from house to house. Local manufac- 
turers developed their skills in packaging, etc. within a short period 
of time, and, subsequently, achieved a high quality in some articles, 
e. g. soaps. Meanwhile, the interaction of elite attitude and public 
policy saw imported cosmetics flooding the local market and subject- 
ing indigenous producers to an unfair competition. In fact, the 
aforesaid declaration of the Prime Minister about shunning Western 
aid did not survive the early months of 1972. The country soon-had 
access to foreign aid which it could squander on non-essential 
imports, On 8 March 1972, the Planning Commission forwarded a 
proposal to Prime Minister Sheikh Mujibur Rahaman and his 
Cabinet colleagues. This proposal stressed — among other things — 
the need to stop imports of luxuries and impose strict curbs on non- 
essential expenses incurred by the Government as first steps towards 
devising comprehensive measures for the removal of poverty and 
inequality. This proposal was set aside.*57 


In the succeeding years, the importers’ lobby gained more 
and more influence, and marched from victory to victory. For 
example, it is impossible to justify either the import of numerous 
articles like imitation jewellery, biscuits, cakes, pastry, or the lower- 
ing of import duties on them. But this is precisely what has hap- 
pened, The Finance Order.of 1972, for instance, imposed 150% ad 
valorem tariff on biscuits, cakes and pastry ; subsequently, this was 
reduced to 100% ad valorem.*®® Similarly, the tariff on imitation 
jewellery was lowered from 165% ad valorem to 100% ad valo- 
rem.12® Domestic manufacturers, again, are adversely affected by 
higher rates of tariff on raw materials and lower rates on finished 
goods made of those raw materials.1*° Lower rates of import duty 
on a machinery than on its parts or even equal rates, cannot but act 
as a further disincentive to local manufacturing, actual or poten- 
tial.7** On 4 November 1981, the GPRB issued a handout contain- 
ing a long list of articles foreign countries wanted to import from 
Bangladesh. These articles have a large variety, and include pottery, 
glassware, kitchenware, tableware, footwear, garments, cosmetics, 
drugs, ball point pens, door locks, electric fans, etc. The interested 
buyers are Cyprus, Ghana, Greece, Holland, Kuwait, Malawi, 
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Mauritius, Switzerland, United States, etc.t4® Ironically, instead 
of making all-out efforts for TT/TD improving the standards of these 
locally produced goods, the GPRB permits their import.*** 


A tiny elite’s craze for foreign goods and sectarian financial 
gains perpetuates a public policy that is socially irrelevant as also 
wasteful from the standpoint of alleviating the economic misery of 
the masses. Probably, the selfishness of this elite varies directly with 
its power, and ensures a lower import duty on such non-essential 
items as almonds, apples and cashew nuts (50% ad valorem) than on 
such essential articles as potatoes or onions (125% ad valorem).7** 
Bangladeshis working abroad gratify the selfish desires of this elite 
when they spend a major part of their foreign exchange savings on 
financing the import into Bangladesh of luxury goods (e.g. television 
sets, tape recorders, air conditioners, etc ) and of raw materials (e g. 
synthetic textiles) to be converted into luxury goods.**5 The 
Bangladesh Steel and Engineering Corporation (BSEC), a public sector 
organisation, produces television sets, and sells them at 2 ds the 
price of sets marketed in Bangladesh by multinational corporations 
(MNCs). The BSEC enjoys a price advantage because it purchases 
components without brand names from various foreign sources, and 
the disparity in prices of parts without and with brandnames is 
sometimes as high as 1:32. According to a study undertaken by 
the Bangladesh University of Engineering and Technology, the per- 
formance of assembled sets is better than fully imported sets. 46 
Still, the passion of a small elite for monetary gains and/or status 
symbols (e.g. imported television sets) combines with misguided 
public policy to assure a market for sets produced by MNCs. 


Actually, the ingenuity of the importers’ lobby is many—splen- 
doured, and the local manufacturers cannot match it. Take the 
case of colour television, for example. One Japanese company 
adopted a shrewd device to push its colour television sets in the 
Bangladesh market. Initially, it caused a pleasant stir by presenting 
500 sets as gifts to the GPRB. This evidently helped the Govern- 
ment in permitting the import of television components—although 
ata high tariff. After some time this was scaled down. Colour 
television sets began to sell in Bangladesh, parading the lebel ‘Made 
in Bangladesh’. In fact, the nature of the imported components 
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and their assembling were such that they did not.amount to the 
formation of any new skill, After all, the application’of the now- 
primitive skill of fixing a number of nuts and bolts-could. not qualify 
as TT. Even the wooden cabinet of these sets was not made in 
Bangladesh. Take, again, the case of pharmaceuticals. The impor- 
ters’ lobby has successfully aimed a blow at local manufacturers by 
clamping a 50% ad valorem tariff on laboratory reagents (e.g. sodium 
hydroxide) essential for the testing of raw materials and quality 
control, although many imported drugs attract either no duty or only 
a 10% ad valorem duty.?*” This obviously raises the costs of domes- 
tic producers and places them at a disadvantage vis-a-vis MNCs. 


The influence of traders / importers upon decisionmakers, and the 
resultant retardation of appropriate TT/TD, are acutely evident from 
a gross misuse of limited resources by nationalised banks. Whereas 
an LLDC like Bangladesh has to make the most careful use of scanty 
resources forthe promotion of selfreliant technological-economic 
growth, the nationalised banks in Bangladesh are doing precisely the 
reverse. Although it is difficult to lay one’s hands On reliable data 
about this matter, some Bangladeshi journalists have displayed excep- 
tional acumen in gaining access to unpublished data, combining them 
with published data, and then preparing special reports which are of 
extraordinary value.’#® Every year nationalised Banks in Bangla- 
desh grant loans amounting to nearly 2,000 crores (20,000 millions) 
of Takas. Approximately, 95% of this amount are grabbed by busi- 
nessmen residing in urban areas. A disproportionately large por- 
tion of this sum is spent on importing luxuries and -carrying on 
trade.t4® Each commodity passes through the hands of several 
traders each of whom earns enormous profits. Thus, the limited 
resources of the country, which should have been ‘converted into ~ 
industrial capital and made the foundation of self-reliant economic- 
technological growth, are diverted, instead, towards the formation of 
commercial capital enabling traders/importers to earm limitless 
profits, 


Some activities of these self-seeking businessmen tend to cross all 
limits “of credulity. Nationalised banks extend to them undue. 
favours without much concern for rules and procedures. One com- 
pany has‘secured loans of nearly 100 crores of Takas from overseas 
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branches of these banks. A factory worth UK £4000 has enabled a 
company to secure a loan of nearly UK £2,25,000. One business- 
man—reputed to be the richest man in Bangladesh—has obtained a 
huge loan for industrial production, but has actually spent the sum 
on buying 3000 acres of Jand around Dacca. Houses built on this 
land are to be sold at high prices to Bangladeshis working in West 
Asia. The aforesaid businessman can earn an enormous sum 
in foreign exchange and keep it abroad. Another businessman 
obtained a bank loan for establishing an industry, and then siphoned 
the fund towards building a hotel and a house in a posh residential 
area. A bank loan for the purchase of industrial machinery was 
utilised abroad, although the actual price of the machinery did not 
exceed 10% of the declared price. One businessman, who did not 
use any specific property for hypothecation, obtained a bank loan of 
one and a half crore of Takas only to convert the entire sum into 
hard currency and settle down in London. Evidently, indigenous 
capital of an LLDC can fly to a DC on account of collusion between 
businessmen and decisionmakers in Government. Influential officers 
are known to have accumulated large sums in the banks of 
DCs,*5° 


As if all these malpractices are not enough to throttle the pros- 
pects of appropriate TT/TD, large portions of these loans taken by 
businessmen have remained unrecovered for a long time.*** The 
amount is too large to bear a disclosure. There is no evidence that 
nationalised banks make serious efforts to recover the unpaid loans, 
No wonder that out of 608 industrial agencies securing loans from 
the Bangladesh Shilpa Bank during 1972-81, only 166 have started 
manufacturing on commercial scale, and 193 projects are under 
construction.252 Non-payment of loans, and diversion of loans to 
highly profitable channels of trade/import, are the tenable explana- 
tions for this big shortfall. 


The addiction to superprofits from trading/importing, to transfor- 
ming scarce resources meant for industrial capital into commercial 
capital, and the ability to twist public policy towards these ends, 
have emboldened influential businessmen to explore successfully 
another avenue of earning superprofits : smuggling. On this point, 
again, the exemplary dutifulness of some Bangladeshi journalists has 
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led to the publication of revealing data which otherwise remain 
inaccessible to researchers, especially foreigners.1® An estimate of 
the Bangladesh Rifles (BDR) puts the worth of smuggled goods 
seized in ‘the Western border during 1972-81 at more than 12 crores 
of Takas. Experienced observers point out that the value of goods 
actually smuggled into Bangladesh (and not seized) must be several 
thousand times the aforesaid value of seized merchandise.1*4 The scale 
of smuggling was terribly high during 1972-74 ; it fell during 1975-77, 
but rose during 1977-81.4°5 Despite such rise and fall, the scale 
of smuggling has always been so large that it cannot have taken place 
without continual collusion between prosperous businessmen and 
law-enforcing authorities. The returns from smuggling are so high — 
at any rate incomparably higher than returns from manufacturing — 
that rich businesmen do not mind such minor and temporarv irritants 
as seeing their agents arrested by the BDR from time to time. These 
agents are poor villagers fighting chronic poverty and unemployment 
by whatever means are available, viz. by carrying smuggled goods 
across the border, Moreover, arrests are frequenly face-saving opera- 
tions by law-enforcement authorities which have ceased to befool 
anyone. Even if some of these operations are genuine, arrested 
persons can bail themselves out in no time and the near-total non- 
availability of witnesses cannot but preclude conviction.* 5 ® 


It is, indeed, ironic that a ruling circle succumbs to financial 
greed when it permits large-scale smuggling with India, and yet yields 
to political inhibitions when it resists substantial TT from India. 
Many technologists and manufacturers in Bangladesh recognise the 
feasibility of TT from India. After all, the costs of TT from countries 
like Germany or Holland can far exceed those from a neighbouring 
country like India. These costs are not always visible or financially 
measurable. The obvious disparities in financial costs are attribu- 
table to distance and contrasts in production expenses between a DC 
and an LDC. But there are other costs arising out of the need to learn 
a new language for effective communication with a foreign expert, 
and to cope with his lack of emotional attachments to the host 
country. The urge to transfer as much technology- as possible 
within the quickest period of time can only grow from emotional 
attachments, which, again, have their roots in age-old geographical- 
historical ties; This may be an important explanation of why, in 
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sharp contrast to what a DT normally does, an Indian: company has 
itself taken the initiative to transfer the technology of assembling 
buses and trucks to Bangladesh.*>” Still, the ruling circle cannot 
overcome political inhibitions and permit large-scale TT from India, 
even though it can assure a speedy journey towards technological- 
economic self-reliance. Therefore, those Bangladeshi manufacturers 
who: can combine technological foresight with influence-mongering 
at some high political-administrative tiers are the only ones who can 
accomplish TT from India. A leading instance is the manufacture 
of 5 horse-power engines (suitable for irrigation pumps) in collabo- 
ration with the Kirloskars of India. According to well-informed 
sources, two manufacturers of Bangladesh were trying for collabora- 
tion with two Indian companies for the production of the aforesaid 
engine. Both the companies tried to manufacture essentially the 
same type of engine that has proved itself for about half a century 
and does not pose any complex problem of maintenance or repair. 
The Japanese counterpart of this engine looks more sleek-but can 
give rise to acute problems of repair or maintenance because it 
incorporates a more sophisticated technology. Bangladesh is already 
a graveyard of many such machines received in foreign aid, lying 
idle for want of timely repair, and eventually becoming unusable. 
The two aforesaid Bangladeshi manufacturers were, therefore, right 
in choosing an Indian engine. But only one of them — who planned 
collaboration with India’s Kirloskar — succeeded, because he could 
put pressure at the proper places. - The other failed because he did 
not have the right connections. 


In this way, the ability of businessmen to command political- 
administrative influence can cure the deficiencies of public policy in 
some cases. It is a bitter paradox that even smuggling can some- 
times mitigate the lapses of public policy in the matter of TT. Take, 
for instance, the perennial smuggling of numerous varieties of spare 
parts (e.g. those of bicycles) from India to Bangladesh.*** TT from 
India can enable Bangladesh to build up a flourishing bicycle 
industry with export potentials. There is no evidence that Bangla- 
desh has made_any serious endeavour in this direction. Chinese 
bicycles have flooded the Bangladesh market. But China itself is a 
principal buyer of Indian bicycles.75® It is, again, an open secret 
that in the early 1980s a wheat thresher was smuggled from West 
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Bengal, India. A migrant from West Bengal could totally dismantle 
the machine, and then refix the same. A local manufacturer bagged 
some orders and started production of this wheat thresher. Even 
illiterate farmers in border areas have filled up some gaps in public 
‘policy by carrying on TT/TD with seeds of improved varieties of 
wheat, green chilly and kidney-beans smuggled from India. They 
have obtained excellent results from the use of these seeds, and 
surprised GPRB officials, including technologists. 


To leave these exceptions apart, smuggling exercises a disruptive 
influence on the economy of, Bangladesh. Smuggling is a mode 
by which traders/importers maximise private gains at the expense 
of public interest. It retards appropriate TT/TD as also the 
formation of industrial capital. The influence of traders/importers in 
Bangladesh is a cause as well as a consequence of marked disparity 
between the rates of profit in smuggling and manufacturing. The 
former yields much higher profits than the latter.t*° Traders who 
enjoy the superprofits of smuggling are in a position to influence the 
authorities from the highest to the lowest levels No wonder, there- 
fore, that they have been able to convert vast areas in the Bay area 
of Chittagong into a flourishing centre of international smuggling. 
The scale and regularity of these operations are such that they cannot 
take place without the connivance of law-enforcing agencies.*®* 


It is significant that traders/indenters have been active not only 
in the import (or smuggling) of non-traditional items (e.g. taperecor- 
ders, television sets) but also in the import of such traditional items 
as edible oil or salt. The negligence of the Government towards 
the credit/marketing requirements of indigenous manufacturers of 
edible oil and salt has threatened the survival of these manufacturers. 
Import of these commodities has further aggravated their hard- 
ship.? &? Evidently, in such cases, the opportunism of importers and 
the faults of decisionmakers reinforce each other to retard self- 
reliant technological-economic growth. 


It is not unexpected that the get-rich-quick methods of business- 
men has infected their collaborators in the public sector, notably in 
nationalised banks. In the past, bank employees helped businessmen 
in misusing national resources and accepted rakeoffs. Nowadays, 
bank employees themselves take the initiative in looting the bank’s 
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funds. This has various forms: straight misappropriation, loans 
to the wife and other relatives of an employee for business ventures 
in which the employee himself is active, misuse of office cars, and 
extraction of medical allowances of an inconceivably high amount 
(e.g. more than 48,00,000 Takas by one employee in one year, and 
more.than 73 crores of Takas by 16,500 employces in three nationa- 
lised banks in one year in contrast to the GPRB’s arinual expenditure 
of 70 crores of Takas for 95 million Bangladeshis).1°% Misuse of 
scarce national resources in such a fashion is a preemptive blow 
against appropriate TT/TD. If it persists, technological-economic 
self-reliance cannot remain even a distant dream. 


Fortunately, some Bangladeshis have demonstrated that it is 
possible to reverse the trend of misuse of national resources and 
launch a project for TT conducive to the fulfilment of the basic 
needs of the poor, It is all the more encouraging that this project 
belongs to an area most vulnerable to the depredations of alliances 
between local businessmen, local officials and foreign manufacturers, 
especially powerful MNCs, This is the area of pharmaceuticals. 
When Gonoshasthya Pharmaceuticals (GP), one of the eleven projects 
of Gonoshasthya Kendra Charitable Trust*®*, commenced produc- 
tion of essential drugs at its own factory in May 1981, it proved the 
capacity to surmount some formidable problems of TT, e.g. those 
related to expertise in architecture, laboratory techniques, refrigera- 
tion engineering, etc.*65 It was extremely difficult to obtain the 
GPRB’s approval, and simultaneously, to counteract the expected 
obstructionism on the part of MNCs and their compradors.?°°. 
The leading personality at Gonoshasthya Kendra and at Gonoshas- 
thya Pharmaceuticals, Dr. Zafrullah Chowdhury, had to make 
relentless efforts for about seven years before the actual production 
of drugs.2®7 He looks upon the manufacture of drugs as a part of 
an anti-imperialist struggle, for, this will be a challenge to the 
exploitation of the poor in LLDCs by MNCs and their local 
allies. 


This exploitation takes numerous forms. MNCs and their local 
associates market drugs the overwhelming majority of which are 
therapeutically insignificant or dangerous — so dangerous that the 
“home countries of many MNCs have banned them. Nearly 90% of 
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the brand-named drugs in Bangladesh belong to this inessential/ 
harmful catégory.t®® MNCs can deceitfully purchase raw materials 
from their affiliates at prices several times higher than the interna- 
tional market price, resort to restrictive trade practices, and sell 
drugs at exorbitant prices in countries like Bangladesh.16® Fre- 
quently, MNCs and their local associates confine their activities in a 
poor country to packaging imported raw materials.17° They spend 
little in the host country — if anything at all — on research and 
development.*7* Not to speak of expenditure on quality control, 
even the minimum expenses on the maintenance of suitable factory 
buildings are not incurred by MNCs in the bost country. No 
wonder, therefore, that such companies recover their investments 
within a very short period of time, and go on reaping astronomically 
high profits year after year. Thus, Hoechst, a famous MNC, with 
an investment of a few hundred thousand Takas in Bangladesh, 
earns an annual profit of several crores of Takas, although it 
does not even have a suitable factory building.t7* More, than 
a decade after the commencement of business in Bangladesh, Bristol- 
Meyers does not havea factory of its own; it has only an office. 
Another company, Albert David, has a factory where it produces 
penicillin for itself as’ also for Bristol-Meyers. The price of peni- 
cillin bearing the brand-name of Bristol-Meyers is double that 
bearing the brand-name of Albert David.*7® 


Drug companies habituated to such monstrous practices as 
arbitrary pricing for excessive profits are not expected to transfer 
technology to an LLDC like Bangladesh. On the contray, they will 
be true to their characteristics if they avoid TT even by violating 
their agreements with the host Government. Glaxo, for instance, 
agreed to establish a factory for manufacturing raw materials and 
laboratory chemicals before it received permission to do business in 
Bangladesh. Afterwards, it acted as if the agreement did not exist, 
and 99% of what it manufactured consisted of patented drugs. 
In 1981, Glaxo stopped the production of whatever little of raw 
materials it was formerly producing. There are other companies, too 
— e.g. Squibb — which follow broadly the course charted by Glaxo, 
although, obviously, the exact mode of operation may vary from case 
to case.*7* It may be worthwhile to repeat that such operations 
can never succeed without the connivance of local officials. 
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Malpractices by MNCs (in drug business) and their local agents 
defy exhaustive enumeration in a brief space.*75 It is sufficient 
to observe here that Gonoshasthya Pharmaceuticals (GP) has 
provided an inspiring example of how to carry out appropriate 
TT/TD in an LLDC and set the stage for counteracting such 
malpractices. This is all the more remarkable because GP has 
drawn approximately 75% of its funds from donors aud 25% 
from the Bangladesh Shilpa Bank.t7* GP has chosen the DT 
with great care and secured aid without strings. Consequently, 
it has been able to accomplish TT in an appropriate manner and 
contribute to national self-reliance. There is a refreshing departure 
from some of the typical deficiencies built into numerous aid- 
financed TT projects, e.g. excessive expenditure on foreign experts, 
including those who have nothing to offer. The International 
Dispensary Association (of the Netherlands) imparted technical 
training to the GP staff. Less than US $0.1 million were spent on 
training, the total cost of establishing the GP being US $4.11 
million. Nearly US $3 million were spent on the airconditioned 
factory building, machinery/equipment, and raw materials.*77. At 
the commencement of production, all the managers and workers of 
the GP were Bangladeshis. Foreign consultants, who did not receive 
any salary, paid occasional visits.17® Contrary to the practices of 
other drug companies, notably MNCs, GP has concentrated on the 
production of essential drugs, provided for ample expenditure on 
quality control as also on research and development, and kept retail 
‘prices of drugs 35-50% lower than those of comparable drugs in the 
market, leaving a low profit margin of 10-15%? 7° 


Nevertheless, it is not possible for GP alone to counteract 
the malpractices of other. drug companies (especially MNCs). For 
GP presently cannot cover more than 20% of the country’s market 
in essential drugs, and it has yet to fulfil its plan of producing 
raw materials. Many other Bangladeshis, therefore, have to follow 
«the example of GP. In fact, it is not merely in the field of Pharma- 
ceuticals, but also in many other fields, that patriotic forces in 
Bangladesh have to assert themselves and carry out TT/TD towards 
technological-economic self-reliance. To take what is probably the 
simplest example, there is an urgent need for a sort of Swadeshi 
Movement in the field of textiles. In the territories now comprising 
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Bangladesh, the handloom industry registered a remarkably high 
level of performance as early as the 17th century. Subsequently, 
industrial revolution in Britian and the imposition of British 
colonial rule upon these territories exposed the weavers to an unfair 
competition with machine-made goods imported from Britain. 
“Weavers producing medium and coarse cloth — who formed the 
majority of village weavers — failed to survive this competition.*®° 
With the commencement of the Swadeshi Movement in 1906, a 
large number of people boycotted British cloth, and the handloom 
industry received a tremendous boost.**! If, similarly, in the 1980s 
there emerges a new Swadeshi Movement to sweep off imported (or 
smuggled) foreign textiles,*** the textiles industry in Bangladesh will 
undoubtedly acquire great vigour. Bangladeshi technologists have 
displayed remarkable resilience in the face of such tremendous handi- 
caps as heterogeneity of machinery at the industry/plant levels, 
which is often unavoidable because changes in sources of foreign 
credit over a period of time mean changes in the type of machinery 
supplied to Bangladesh.2®* The capacity for technological innova- 
tions was demonstrated impressively by Bangladeshis where, for 
instance, they adjusted the machinery towards (a) the production of 
„yarn having a count higher or lower than what was provided 
in the. original design, (b) the acceptance of diverse qualities of raw 
cotton, or (c) the mixture of cotton fibres with synthetic fibres.***: 


Nevertheless, it is hardly possible to tap in full the technological 
talents of Bangladeshis without a kiod of Swadeshi or authentic ‘Buy 
Bangladeshi’ campaign. Such a campaign can succeed only when 
it coincides with relevant changes in elite attitudes and public policy. 
These changes will dictate, especially in the initial stages of TT/TD 
oriented towards self-reliance, some sacrifice of comforts by the 
elite. These changes became inevitable by the last quarter of 
1981-when the foreign exchange reserves of Bangladesh hit the 
all time low figure of 26 crores of Takas.1®5 Whereas the extra- 
vagance of the ruling circle (viz. politicians, officials and business- 
men) was responsible for this dismal state of affairs, the addiction to 
extravagance became so chronic that the ruling circle even violated 
the 1981 directive of the International Monetary Fund about curbing 
expenses on imports. Consequently, the Fund had to suspend the 
Special Drawing Rights facilities for Bangladeh.*°® 


‘ 
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_ Still, the GPRB failed to initiate substantial measures for curbing 
imports. A martial Law regime — led by Lieutenant General H. M. 
Ershad’— emerged in Bangladesh on 24 March 1982. In a few 
weeks the new regime imposed severe restrictions on imports for the 
promotion of indigenous industries**7 An important way of 
curbing imports was to enforce austerity measures on officials, 
e.g. by instructing civil servants to switch over from the use of 
cars to that of public transport or even bicycles, so as to cut 
down oil imports.*88 The importers’ lobby could thrive in the 
past on some subterranean links with officers, e.g. on covertly 
financing the education of officers’ children in foreign countries. 
The Ershad regime was apparently interested in snapping these 
links, for, it asked officers to provide complete information on 
this matter.*®® At this moment (April 1982) it is premature to 
predict the eventual contribution of such measures to the attainment 
of technological-economic self-reliance. It will, moreover, be an 
illusion — even if comforting — to believe that such measures will 
be sufficient to promote TT/TD appropriate to the accomplishment 
of this self-reliance, especially if one keeps in view the vast inequities 
in social relations obstructing this accomplishment. Nevertheless, 
there should be no hesitation to acclaim these measures as necessary 
steps in the right direction.?°° 
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THE TUNE OF TIMBER IN INDO-NEPAL RELATIONS 


JAHAR SEN 


1. British interests in timber trade 


Economic exploitation of forest wealth in South and South-East 
Asian countries has received comparatively little attention from 
scholars, perhaps because the subject is undramatic. In so far as the 
world supply of tropical hardwoods is concerned, the importance of 
South-East Asia is quite considerable, reaching about 85 percent of 
the total. During World War I, when India’s industrial economy 
. was expanding, forest reserves of Nepal terai were utilised with great 
profit. During 1920s, Chandra Shamsher, Prime Minister of Nepal 
and in 1930s Prime Minister Juddha Shamsher, had their forests 
“logged” by Indian timber contractors and hill-tribal labourers to 
meet the demand of the Indian rail roads for sleepers and that of 
Indian industry for various construction works.” Taxes on timber 
operation in Nepal constitute one of the major sources of Govern- 
ment revenue.*® 


As early as 1782, Dr. William Hunter, an army surgeon, visited 
Rangoon and published a little book in which he laid particular 
stress upon teak trade as “the chief magnate which attracted 
Europeans to Rangoon.”* Captain Hiram Cox, British Resident at 
Rangoon, testified in 1797 to the exceptional durability of Burma 
teak ships.* John Shore also wrote to Directors in London, “...the 
great staple of the country is teak timber” fit for ship-building.° In 
June 1769 the Court of Directors asked the Council of Calcutta to 
consider whether “a scheme of cutting sticks for masts and yard and 
procuring pitch tar” in the Nepal terai could be implemented.” Ina 
letter dated 13 August 1790 S. Heatly, Collector of Purnea, reported 
that timber was one of the principal items of imports from Nepal." 
In the following year the value of this import to Purnea, as per his 
estimate, was Rs. 70,000.® Saul, pine and fir trees suitable for masts 
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and spars of ships and also for other purposes were objects of 
pressing necessity to the colonial interests of the Company. These 
were imported from Burma at highly expensive prices, It was 
apprehended that supply of timber from Burma might receive serious 
set back. So the Company now turned towards Nepal. In 1801 
Captain Knox, the first British Resident at Kathmandu, was 
instructed “to endeavour to obtain the privileges of cutting and 
transporting timber on a contractual basis if he found the Govern- 


ment of Nepal disinclined to come to terms over the cession of the 
forest lands.”’*° $ 


2. Forest wealth in Nepal 


In 1793 Captain Kirkpatrick made an on-the-spot study of the 
forest wealth in Nepal and supplied its detailed description in his 
monumental work, An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul. He 
mentioned that a great forest hemmed Nepal from Serinugur to the 
Teesta. The horizontal depth of this forest was eight miles and a 
half. The principal varieties of trees found here were saul, sissoo, 
setti-saul, phullamikho, kalikaht (a sort of black wood), sajh, bhurra, 
summi, multa and ebony.** The portion of the forest between 
Goolpusera and Bechiakori contained saul tree measuring more 
than hundred feet below the branches and from eight to nine feet in 
the girth. The fir tree of the Bechiakori forest measured about 
ninety feet clear of the branches and not less than eight feet in the 
girth.*8 The western terai also had an almost inexhaustible source 
of forest wealth.*8 The natural vegetable kingdom most common 
between Hetoura and Bhimpore contained within it saul, sissoo, simul, 
nettle, wild worm-wood, raspberries, mulberries and a curious shrub 
called Khaksi, a leaf which serves the purpose of emery or sand-paper 
giving a fine polish to the harder woods.** Saul and sisso were pro- 
duced also on the sides of the cheespany streams.*5 The Doona-baisi 
mountains had sissoo, pine and other trees. Among those that adorn 
the side of the hill, the chief were phullaced, Kaholo, sing rowla, 
limmue, chillownia and seidburrua.*® The country between Doona-baisi 
and Koolpoo-baisi was sprinkled with forest trees of various sorts.*? 
Kirkpatrick was of opinion that pines of Bechiacori and saul, both of 
Bechiacori and the Jhurjoory forest were not “perhaps surpassed in 
any other part of the world either for straightness or dimensions or 
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probably for strength and durability.” He suggested that the- 
Bechiacori pines might be conveyed to India through Buri-Gandak 
with little trouble and at little expense. Besides timber for masts and 
yards, supplies of pitch, tar and turpentine might also be had from 
this forest. He was told that kota or pure turpentine of the sulla pine 
might be procured at Nepal at the rate of ten seers per rupee. A 
tree, he was told, yielded about three maunds annually for eight or 
ten years together. The Bechiacori forest offered advantages of 
transport to India on account of its proximity to a navigable river 
passing over the borders of Champaran.*® Kirkpatrick reported 
further that the Nepal Government levied “very high” and “‘impolitic”’ 
duties on this trade.?° E 


3. Pattern of timber trade 


Francis Buchanan has given a graphic narrative of the timber 
trade between Purnea and Nepal during the years 1809-10. He 
noticed that the timber floated down the Kosi from Nepal was 
purchased by 35 merchants (Kathaiya Mahajans) who resided in 
Dimiya and Matiyari near the banks of the river. They carried on 
this traffic to the extent of from one to ten thousand rupees each. 


Huge quantity of timber was floated by various branches of the 
Kankayi into the Mahananda. These were purchased by the 
merchants of Arariya, Dulalgunge, Nehnagar and Bahadurgunge. In 
that vicinity one-half of the Kathaiyas belonged to Nepal. The duties 
payable to Nepal were levied entirely on the boats which floated the 
timber out of the country. A duty of four rupees on each boat loaded 
with timber was taken by the Government of Nepal: This amounted 
to Rs 6,000 a year. Such duties on carts amounted to Rs. 1,500. 
Some more exactions were made, which probably increased the 
amount of the duties to Rs. 10,000. Every canoe, good or bad, 
exported from Nepal by the Kosi paid the Government 13 rupees 
and probably those sent by other rivers paid as much.*° 


. From a Military Consultation of January 1817 it appears that one 
Mr. Rutherford was the Agent for the supply of timber in the Upper 
Provinces. He was also appointed an Extra Assistant Commisary- 
General for his services: in Nepal regarding this matter. In 1827 
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Fategarh had a timber depot at Byramghat near the Nepalese border. 
It was, however, withdrawn the following year owing to the expense 
and unsatisfactory nature of the timber obtained.?* 


In the second-half of the nineteenth century the importof timber 
from Nepal to India assumed a spectacular dimension. In 1858 all 
the timber districts in Nepal were farmed to different contractors. 
The agents of both the vendor and the purchaser could arrange and 
adopt measures for the purchase and sale of timber.?? The British 
Resident in Nepal reported that trees which formerly were cut to any 
extent on payment of four annas each were in 1858 sold at different 
government depots at Rs. 30/- or more. From 1868 the Nepal 
Darbar employed their own officials to cut down timber which was 
afterwards sold by auction at different depots.2® It appears that by 
1877 timber was no longer sold to contractors in the forests. It was 
cut by the Darbar Agency and carted to the depot where it was sold 
by auction.** There were in all twenty-two forest depots in Nepal 
where timber was sold by the Government (see Appendix I). The 
Darbar did not allow the merchants from India to fell and remove it 
from the forests for themselves.2° The timber trade was the mono- 
poly of the Nepal Government.2® On 11 November 1880 the 
Darbar informed the Resident that the mode of transaction in timber 
in all the depots could not remain always the same. , When timber 
was needed, the Darbar assured, it was always possible to obtain 
requisite information as to the terms from local officials.27 


The Nepal Darbar was utterly reluctant to slacken its own hold 
on this important item of trade. Series of events during this period 
amply bore out this policy. In 1858 when Jang Bahadur was at 
Allahabad, an attempt was made to induce him to agree to the 
establishment of a Timber Agency in Nepal by an English merchant. 
The price offered to the Darbar for its timber was much higher than 
that was prevalent in Indo-Nepal border. The Darbar rejected the 
offer on the ostensible plea that the price was insufficient to cover the 
expense even of cutting it.2® In the Durruck forest of the Oudh 
Terai, the Gun Carriage Agency conducted timber trade. In 1860, 
after the area was ceded to Nepal, Lieutenant Colonel F. Turner, 
its agent, wanted to send there Conductor Miller to cut the trees 
belonging to the Agency. Jang Bahadur gave him permission on two 
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conditions. First, no unnecessary delay should occur in completing 
the work. Secondly, no fresh timber should be felled on any 
account whatsoever. In a communication to Turner, G. Ramsay, 
Resident at Kathmandu, elucidated the policy of the Darbar. “It is 
in my opinion hopelesss to expect”, the Resident expressed his 
annoyance, ‘that the Darbar will allow your establishment to enter 
the country in the future for the purpose of felling timber nor do I 
think that you will be able to make any direct arrangement with the 
,Goorkhah authorities to secure a definite supply of it for your 
agency. It is my conviction that the Darbar would rather burn its 
timber than enter into any engagements that would bring its agents, 
whom it cannot trust, into communication with our own officials 
upon the broder. The Minister and the Sirdars generally have 
a morbid and foolish dread of being brought into collision with us in 
any way, and they will willingly forego even substantial pecuniary 
advantages to avoid it’’.?° 


In 1861 one Nabagopal Mukherjee a Sub-Overseer in Public 
Works Department wanted to procure 6,000 saul wood for govrn- 
ment purpose. Major Pearse, Commissioner at SeZowlie, requested 
the Resident to interfere in this matter. The latter regretted his 
inability to interfere. He explained, “The Darbar will not enter 
into any direct’ dealings with, or order the delivery of a single log of 
wood to, any parties, be they private traders or contractors on the 
part of our Government’. The Resident suggested that the Sub- 
Overseer should make his own arrangements with various agents on 
the border who were empowered to sell it.°° The Darbar put its 
own price on its own timber. The Maharajah of Nepal also 
appointed agents from end to end of the Nepal frontier to manage 
the timber trade. Even at the risk of loss, the Darbar asked exorbi- 
tant price which the Indian traders were unwilling to pay. The 
Resident emphatically added that even in such matters he could not 
and the Maharajah would not interfere.®+ 


4. Resident’s proposal for State-to-State direct trade 


Inspite of this rigid attitude of the Darbar, the idea of direct 
timber traffic with Nepal was mooted by the British Resident. 
On 5 July 1879, C. E. R. Girdlestone, Resident in Nepal, in a note 
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to the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, 
advocated strongly that much benefit might be derived from the 
direct trade in timber between the British and the Nepal Govern- 
ments.’? The reasons he cited were as follows : 


First, the profits of middlemen would be avoided. The Darbar 
would reduce its present high rates, if it could get large orders from 
the Government of India and also if it could derive the advantage of 
cash payments on delivery. If the Darbar was assured of a conside- 
rable and continuous demand, it might be induced to come to terms 
which would materially diminish the expenditure of the Government 
of India. 


Secondly, the Ordance Timber Agent was authorised to fell trees 
in Nepalese forests on payment of 12 to 14 annas per cubic foot net 
for sissoo and 14 annas per cubic foot net for saul, Compared 
to these prices, the Opium Agency at Patna which required about 
90,000 cubic feet of saul annually for the outside cases of its chest, 
was paying to its contractors Rs. 1-9-0 per cubic foot for delivery 
at its own ghat of timber much of which would not be considered for 
that rate in Nepal This Agency was also a large consumer of 
simul wood for the partition of its chest. Both kinds of timber 
were available to any extent in the Nepal forests. 


Tbirdly, the Opium Agency at Gazipur buyed its chest ready- 
made at a rate little below Rs. 2/- per chest. The Gazipur chests and 
most of the indigo chests were made of mango wood. If forest timber 
could be made available the destruction of fruit bearing trees could 
easily be avoided. The State Railways in Northern India furnished a 
market for sleepers and possibly also for wood on account of rolling 
stocks and buildings. This led to an additional demand for timber. 


Fourthly, the great waterways which the Sarda, the Sarjoo, the 
Rapti, the Gandak, the Bagmati, the Kosi and possibly other inter- 
vening streams afford would facilitate the passage of the timber to its 
destination. z 


Fifthly, it is possible that other woods besides saul, sissoo and 
simul might be found in the Nepal forests to suit the purpose of the 
trade. For example, a tree known as banji was found in plenty in 
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the Deokhur valley. This tough timber was much used for the axles 
of the country carts. 


Girdlestone was of opinion that the direct trade was not likely to 
cause friction between the two governments. He maintained that the 
chief points for consideration would be the amount of timber 
required annually, the amount to be furnished at each place, the 
kind, quality, length and girth of timber, the price per log or 
per sleeper or per cubic foot of dressed and underssed timber and the 
terms as regards approval, rejection, payment and disposal by the 
Nepal Government in the event of non-payment within ‘a prescribed 
period. 


The Finance Department, Government of India, in a note dated 
30. 7. 1879, agreed that direct trade in timber between the British 
Government and the Nepal Darbar would be beneficial. The reasons 
according to this Department, were two-fold. First, the cost of wood 
supplied to different departments in India would be reduced. Secondly, 
if the Nepal forests were worked by the British forest officers, 
indiscriminate felling and permanent injury to forests would cease. 


The Forest Department, however, did not concur with this view. 
In a note dated 1. 8. 1879 it said that the British Government was 
not a Jarge consumer of timber. The demand of timber was neither 
so large nor so concentrated as to require a special agency. More- 
over, the British Government would gain nothing by undertaking the 
responsibility to find purchasers for the Nepal timber.** 


Though the Darbar preferred to sell timber at its own depot, 
Girdlestone was hopeful that it might be induced to agree to his 
proposal. But subsequently he changed his opinion and bemoaned 
in no uncertain terms that the Darbar would discountenance such 
proposal.** The idea of direct trade in timber between the British 
and the Nepal Governments was thus buried. It was not resurrected 
in future. 


5. Nepal Darbar’s proposal for timber depot in India. 


Though the Darbar was averse to the idea of direct trade in 
timber, it aimed at a different project to develop the trade. On 
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2 February 1868 Jang Bahadur expressed his desire to Colonel 
Richard Charles Lawrence, the then Resident in Nepal, to establish 
timber depots in Calcutta, Patna, Goruckpore, Bahram Ghat, 
Pilibhit, Darbhanga and in other places where it could be easily 
disposed of. “Sir Jung Bahadoor’s object in desiring to establish 
these depots is”, the Resident stated, “no doubt, to divert the profit 
now accruing to contractors and others who deal in the produce of 
the Nepalese Forests to his own coffers”.®5 Jang Bahadur further 
requested that the officers and men in charge of the proposed depots 
might be permitted to carry arms. Some senior government officials 
in India raised objection against this proposal. They argued that 
Jang Bahadur would probably dislike the establishment of similar 
depots in Nepal and also the adjudication of the British Courts in 
cases which might arise with his own subjects. On the other hand, 
the Government of North-West Provinces considered that the 
establishment of timber depots would be a great service to these 
provinces in India and, therefore, should be in every way encou- 
raged.?° 


Ultimately both Bengal and North-Western Provinces agreed 
with the said proposal. The Government of India on 3 April 1868 
conveyed to the Resident its approval of the proposal for the 
establishment of the depots in question on condition that the 
privilege of carrying arms should be generally confined to the 
officers of standing and not to be extended to the ordinary servants 
in charge.’ 


The scheme of Jang Bahadur, did not materialize. On 12 June 
1868 the Resident reported that the Darbar, having failed in its 
endeavour to make suitable arrangements for the depots, had relin- 
quished the undertaking.” ® 


6. Darbar’s aversion to written agreement 


The final curtain was thus dropped on this problem. But inter- 
woven with this was the irksome question whether written agreement 
was a sine qua non in all trade transactions. The impact of this 
question on the commercial relations between these two countries 
deserves more than a passing notice. In 1881 Girdlestone pointed 
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out emphatically that a written agreement should always be entered 
into to prevent misunderstanding and to render impossible the 
breaches of contract tending to the enhancement of prices between 
the dates of purchase and those of delivery. He argued, “In the case 
of a written record the Resident could bring his influence to bear in 
favour of the contract being observed and respected, whereas a verbal 
arrangement gave him no such strong vantage ground.’** In fact, 
the Darbar’s aversion to any kind of written agreement was quite 
well-known. A couple of years ago, a draft agreement between 
General Kedar Nursing Rana Bahadur, Agent to the Government of 
Nepal in the Forest Department and Captain R. Bazett, Ordance 
Timber Agent to the Government of India was prepared. This draft 
contained comprehensive provisions relating to timber transaction 
between the two countries. The Government of India (Military 
Department) informed the Inspector-General of Ordance and 
Magazine, Bengal that the said draft agreement had received its 
approval.4° The Darbar, however, disfavoured the necessity of any 
written agreement.*? This typifies the attitude of the Darbar towards 
written agreements. In 1881, the Darbar evaded the plea of Major 
Mackenzie for such convenants. In his letter dated April 1881 to 
the Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department, 
Girdlestone gave a prudent analysis of this strategy. He submitted 
that the Darbar’s objection to a written agreement was quite 
intelligible. In case of complaint by the British officials it would 
always be open to the Darbar to ignore such complaints by different 
versions of its own officers and to urge that under the circumstances 
it was impossible to know with which side the right lay. “It could 
not thus evade our references”, he argued, “when a written agreement 
could be quoted in support of a complaint.” The Darbar knew, 
though it did not like to acknowledge, the corruption of its officials 
in the timber department. It suspected that complaints from India 
would be more common if written contracts were resorted to. It 
sought to avoid any disagreeable consequences which the efforts of 
the Government of India to enforce such constructs might entail.*? 


7. Fluctuations in trade. 


Let us now scan the fluctuations in this trade during the period 
under review. For the convenience of our study, we have culled here 
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the appropriate data from ‘‘a full report concerning the present con- 
dition of trade between British India and Nepal” dated 19 September 
1876 submitted by C. E. R. Girdlestone, Resident in Nepal, to T. H. 
Thornton, officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department.‘® Girdlestone was informed by the district officials 
that the price of Nepalese timber had much increased recently. 
According to the Assistant Collector of Pilibhit, the rate of timber 
had increased from Rupee | (one) a log to Rupees 5 to 7 a log. 
Mr. Gibbon, who had the experience of Butwal forests over a 
period of twenty years stated that for every hundred timbers sold 
a year by the Nepalese before the mutiny they did not then sell 
even acouple. The Government of Nepal had made the export of 
timber across the frontier prohibitive by raising the price too high. 
The Deputy Collectors of Arareah and Kishengunge in Purnea also 
reported that little (or no) timber from Nepal were imported into 
their sub-divisions. On the contrary, the Conservator of Forests 
reported an outturn of about 20,000 logs valued at Rs. 6,00,000 in 
1875 from the tract between Bhagoura Tal and the Arrah Nuddee. 
The Goruckpore officials admitted the existence of considerable trade 
on the Gunduck. The Collector of Darbhanga also informed that 
good quantity of timber was floated down the Kumla to the head- 
quarter of his district. Girdlestone sought to reconcile these 
apparent discrepancies. He contended that formerly the Darbar 
used to allow large felling and to sell at cheaper rates. Any one was 
allowed to cut and export timber provided he had paid according to 
the current rate. But now special permission had to be obtained to 
cut and export. The Darbar in course of time realised that though 
felling on a large scale and exportation at cheap rates yielded good 
revenue, the forests were rapidly becoming impoverished. It lacked 
organised system of conservation. So it enhanced the rate and thus 
attained the twin objects of maintaining the revenue and protecting 
the forests. It also shifted from a comparatively retail to markedly 
wholesale trade. 


Under the existing system of monopoly the timber was collected 
at depots near the points at which the larger rivers leave Nepal. 
The depots were in charge of Government officials, “the Kat Mahal 
being as much a department of state as our own bureau of revenue, 
agriculture and commerce”, The Darbar preferred to deal with as 
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few persons as possible. The fewer the holders of timber in India 
the higher the prices that they could realize and, therefore, the 
higher the initial charge the Darbar could impose on them. If it 
could succeed in this object in one part of the border, it would hold 
back at depots elsewhere, till deterioration forced it to resort to 
auction after due notice to all concerned. “In my opinion the 
Durbar can no more be blamed”, Girdlestone asserted, “for standing 
out for its terms...than it can for pitching its rates as high as is 
consistent with the realization of its requirements from this source 
of revenue. Yet there is no doubt in my mind that it incurred ill- 
will by its refusal to yield. In timber as in everything else the price 
of a thing is what it will fetch”. 


The Table shown below indicates that the import of timber to 
Bengal and North-Western Provinces and Oudh reached its peak 
in 1884-85. It represented 38% on the total value of imports to 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh.*4 


Import of Timber from Nepal to India. 








Year Imported to Bengal Imp airs oan Provinces 
Md. Rs. Rs. Md. Rs. 
1878-79 48,373 1,93,492 5,21 ,036 6,51,618 
1879-80 2,33,073 — 9,32,292 4,46, 162 5,57,702 
1880-81 4,63,817 18,55,268 10,28,904 12,54,774 
1881-82 2,80,982 7,70,290 10,09,641 11,21,907 
1882-83 3,88,740  9,71,852 13,74,357 16,63,817 
1883-84 2,04,899  5,12,250 16,45,377 20,24,412 
1884-85 3,13,166 10,03,589 22,04,175 26,30,541 
1885-86 2,12,550  7,43,929 18,97,555 22,87,444 
1886-87 1,43,770 5,36,358 20;78,613 25,98,255 
1887-88 2,04,219  8,16,876 12,26,537 15,33,164 
1888-89 1,75,178 4,94,719 12,47,829 15,59,404 
1889-90 1,39,323 3,05,611 3,11,678 3,93,595 





(Compiled from the Reports on the External Trade of Bengal with 
Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and from the Annual Reports of the 
Foreign Trade of North-Western Provinces and Oudh) 
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The Commissioners of the Patna Division in their Annual General 
Administration Reports from 1878 to 1888 mentioned-unusually large 
trade in timber in Champaran, Mozufferpore and Saran. Fall in. 
the imports of timber was mentioned in the report of 1890-91 and 
also in those of subsequent years, The Commissioners of the 
Bhagalpur Division reported large increase of timber trade from 
1872 to 1883. Decrease in the trade in the Purnea District was first 
reported in the year 1885-86 and in the Bhagalpur District in 1887-88. 
In the subsequent years this decreasing trend of the import could not 
be reversed. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the increase 
in the import was due to the works connected with the construction 
of the railway lines. In 1884-85 the import was above the average, 
because heavy rains washed down a large amount of timber. Three 
reasons were assigned, however, for the decrease in the trade: 
(1) the felling of timber conducted in the most extravagant and 
short-sighted manner ;*ë (2) the exhaustion or closure of forests in 
the strips of terai between the Koriali and Naraini, north of 
Bahraich, Gonda, Basti and Gorakhpur; (3) the Indian traders. 
were not permitted “to cut/carry timber after the old fashion”. *® 


An unusually large trade in timber passed through the Champaran 
District in the year 1878-79. The reasons were two-fold : first, the 
Nepal Forest Department cleared off large stocks of cut wood that 
it possessed. Secondly, contract for heavy supply of timber for 
sleepers was entered into with a Calcutta firm.” Two large firms 
were estabslished in Mozufferpore in 1884 to carry on this trade.*® 
In 1880-81, increase in imports in the Bhagalpur Division was 
reported,*® The subsequent decrease in the trade in the Bhagalpur 
and Purnea districts was due to manifold causes. The Darbar 
discovered extensive fraud committed by its subordinate officials 
and so prohibited the sale of timber.5° Partly owing to internal 
disturbances in Nepal and partly owing to alleged misconduct of 
some Indian traders, there was sharp decline in the trade.5* The 
Darbar was also trying to restrict excessive export from Nepal.®# 
The purchasers: complained of the cupidity of the lower officials. 
The uncertainty with regard to the incidental charges rendered the 
traffic more speculative than a merchant of moderate means could 
afford to enter upon.*® All these factors led to gradual decline in 
the trade in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 

9 
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FOREST DEPOTS IN NEPAL« 





Depot : District : 
Mahakali — Kanchanpore, New Territory, ceded in 1860. 
Gwari } — New Territory. 
Karnali 


Bewaee (Babaee) — Nepalgunj, bordering on Baraich. 


Dadha Gadhi — North of Tulshipore, near Doondwa Hills. 

(Darha Garhi) 

Rapti — Nepalgunj. 

Bangunga — Butwul, bordering on Goruckpore. 

Mohna — Kailari. New Territory. 

Tribeni — Between Chitwan and Butwul at the point 
where the Gunduck leaves the hills on the 
right bank. 

Riomadi (Riomari) — On the little Rapti in the Chitwan Valley. 

Thori (Bikna) — Between Chitwan and Ramnagur at the point 


where the Pundai stream flows between the 
Soomeysur and Chiriaghata range to the 
north of the Inderwa (British police outpost). 


Chhapkaiya — Bara. A few miles north of the Ruksoul 
(British) police outpost on the road leading 
from Segowli to Katmandoo. 


Jamni(Jamooni) — Bara. On the stream named Jamni which 
: flows to the west of Semrounghur and is an 
affluent of the Bara Gunduck. 


Bagmati — Rotahut. On the main stream named Bag- 
mati. 

Kamla — Mahotri. On the stream B ; 
named Kamla { ordering on 

Durbhunga. 
Bhamarpoora — Mahotri 
Pachwari (Kosi Ko) — Saptari. On the west bank Bordering on 
of the Kosi. Bhagulpore 
Purwari (Kosi Ko) — Morung. On the east bank | and Purneah. 


of the Kosi. 


Lohindra, — Morung { Bordering on 
Athmouza, bakraha} Purneah. 
& Kankai. 
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A Review Articlegsr 


FRANCIS HASKELL AND THE HISTORIOGRAPHY 
OF ART AND ARTISTIC TASTE 


TAPATI GUHA THAKURTA 


Francis Haskell: Rediscoveries in Art: some aspects of taste, 
fashion and collecting in England and France. 
Oxford, 1976 


Francis Haskell’s Rediscoveries in Art ... is, as the sub-title would 
suggest, only peripherally concerned with the works of art (in this 
case, painting), by themselves, or with the artists and their immediate 
environment, Itis a book which is nonetheless replete with illustra- 
tions—with Cimbaues and Giottos, Titians, Raphaels and Botticellis, 
Rubens and Rembrandts, Poussins and Fragonards, El Grecos, 
Murillos and Goyas, Frans Hals, Watteaus and Vermeers and many 
others. But the focus remains clearly on less obtrusive names, on the 
worlds visions and circumstances of a host of others who have so far 
remained relatively anonymous in the history of art — 


(a) those who purchased, sold, auctioned, exhibited, or wrote 
criticisms and histories of these paintings, and who, in the 
process, acted as crucial arbiters of public taste for or against 
these paintings over different stages in England and France of 
the late 18th and 19th centuries. 


(b) a more vague and undefined “wider public”, who saw and 
responded to these paintings, in accordance to the norms and 
conventions set by the former. 


The book, as the author himself writes, is intended to be a foot- 
note to history and not to aesthetic theory’. The two, of course, 
cannot be compartmentalised, as he is aware. And it is the way in 
which he studies the close inter-relationship between the two, with the 
emphasis clearly on non-aesthetic factors — political, social, religious 
and intellectual — which makes his work a novel study, even in the 
realm of the history of taste. Historical developments, the specific 
multi-faceted pressures of circumstance and “the knocking-down 
and putting-up”* of aesthetic norms stand out as three intricately 
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inter-woven strands in his book. To assess the full contribution of 
this work in moving out of the immediate world of paintings and 
painters into posterior worlds, where so many extra-artistic develop- 
ments combined in the making and breaking of beliefs about them, 
one must place Haskell in the background of other art-historical 
writing. His work must be seen in relation to other perspectives, 
however diverse, on the twin issues of history and aesthetics, 


In an article entitled, Art and the French Revolution (History 
Workshop, Issue 5, Spring 1978)°. Hannah Mitchell rased the 
question as to how a particular aesthetic comes to occupy a hege- 
monic position within a culture at a certain period ? How is this 
position confirmed by posterity by its inscription into art-history ? 
What, moreover is the permutation and combination of factors that 
supports a hierarchy of aesthetic conventions in a particular period, 
and breaks it in another ? Haskell’s work comes close to probing and 
answering many of such questions, Aesthetics, like art, had for long 
clung to a close-guarded seclusion as an area of study ; the so-called 
“great art” tradition of each era was seen as a hermetically-sealed 
exclusive entity, striding over its times with monolithic dominance. 
This “great art” syndrome remained an obsessive element in both 
psychological / intellectual and materialist interpretations of art- 
history. 2 

l Hegel had analysed art and aesthetics, along with all other aspects 
of civilisation — religion, literature, customs law or morality — as 
embodiments of one supreme will or consciousness ; all were but 
spokes of a single wheel, gravitating towards one common cosmic 
centre, moved by a single pervasive spirit of progress.* This 
Hegelian vision remained a central force in the evolution of 
fresh perspectives on cultural history, penetrating studies which 
had little to do with Hegelian idealism or metaphysics. On a 
relatively direct lead, Jacob Burckhardt, in The Civilisation of the 
Renaissance® interpreted the aesthetics of the Renaissance in terms 
of the rising, evanescent spirit of the Italian people at a specific stage 
of historical development. Huizinga’s, The Waning of the Middle 
Ages® is also reared on this Hegelian construct of cultural history, 
postulating the unity of all aspects of a civilisation as the expressions 
of the same spirit — the art of the Van Eycks and the prevailing 
aesthetics of the time were seen not only in close co-relation, but also 
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as reflections of the same complex autumnal spirit that had permeated 
all other aspects of medieval European culture in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. 


E. H. Gombrich, in a way, broke out of the concept of a supra- 
individual monolithic tradition, to consciously diffuse his attention 
over the wider range of attitudes, convictions and loyalties that 
ranged behind the predominant aesthetics of a period. In his view, 
aesthetics and art-movements had to necessarily assume some out- 
ward symbols of conformity (drawn often from contemporary litera- 
ture, religion and customs) to crystallise and perpetuate its identity. 
To him, it is of great importance to ask how such aesthetic 
syndromes were raised or broken in a particular period, when and 
where were the allegiences to other cultural idioms forged, how 
firmly did the artistic style, and the associations it expressed remain 
co-related. These questions, raised by Gombrich in, In Search of 
Cultural History" are close in tune to the queries of Mitchell, and 
reflect, too the priorities of Haskell in etching out a history of taste 
and reception of works of art. But the emphasises squarely differ. 
Cultural psychologies—(the individual nuances, pitted against the 
broad norms, the divergent beliefs placed for or against a tradition) 
—was, for Gombrich, the most important tool with which to probe 
aesthetic conventions, their origin, validity and resonance. The 
classical texts and other such pre-existing norms of art-criticism have 
also been highlighted by him as important arbiters of aesthetic values 
—this comes out clearly in his article, Norm & Form : the Stylistic 
Categories of Art-History and their Origin in Renaissance Ideals®, 
Relying heavily on the writings of Vitruvius and Vasari, he has 
shown how the traditional aesthetic polarities between “classical” and 
“non-classical” formed for long the rudimentary basis on which 
artistic styles like Gothic, Baroque or Roccoco were categorised, and 
reactions to them moulded and conditioned even in the 18th and 
19th centuries. Haskell has also analysed the changing trends of art- 
historical writing and art-criticisms in his period—for instance, the 
scholarly history of the aristocratic Seroux D’Agincourt in the 
Wincklemann tradition (late 18th century France) or the new 
humanistic reappraisals of Dutch art by the radical Theophile Thoré 
(mid-19th century France)—to chart out the influences behind the 
rejection or reception of art-styles. But to him, as to Hannah 
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Mitchell, references to literary trends, cultural values and ideologies 
had to be necessarily grounded on concrete factors of socio-economic 
history. As Haskell has shown, while changing trends in art- 
histories and criticisms played an important role in the diffusion of 
new tastes and concentration of old ones, these, in themselves, were 
largely influenced by external circumstances like the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Wars and the resultant changes in the availability of. 
paintings. The social status of the artist, the structure of artistic 
production, the trends of market and patronage have ali been 
acknowledged as crucial factors in the history of Art. As is evident 
in Haskell’s work, historical circumstances, as they concretely 
affected trends of art-sales, collecting and dealing, as they influenced 
the writing of histories and criticisms, and as they remoulded the 
conventional taboos or prestige-values attached to certain art-styles, 
must be conceded equal importance in the history of taste. 


Moving to the spectrum of Marxist or materialist interpretations 
of art-history, Haskell’s, Rediscoveries..., has perhaps, a more direct 
relevance. A commitment to the “great art” tradition has persisted 
here, with, very different associations attached to it. A particular 
art-style was classified as “great art’’, whenever it was found to be 
most “representative” of a particular phase of historical development, 
or of the idelogies of the dominant class. Changing art-styles, with 
marked shifts in idioms, aspirations and popularities, were seem as a 
direct reflection of one main-stream of economic processes and their 
social repercussions. Arnold Hauser’s, A Social History of art®, 
pioneering and unsurpassed in sheer range, placed the arts right from 
the primitive age to the modern technical age of film and photo- 
graphy in direct relation to economic transformations, shifting class 
hegemonies, changing ideologies and the resultant shifts in aesthetic 
values and conditions of artistic-production. But the more precise 
relationship between art-styles and such circumstantial factors in 
each particular period were neither analysed nor elaborated. Frederick 
Antal, in, Reflections on Classicism and Romanticism*®, also betrays’ 
some tendencies in drawing up wide and general equations between 
elass-ideology and style. A similar approach is also adopted by 
Herbert Read in his work, Art and Society**, to actually probe the 
evolution of artistic taste from the exclusive monopoly of one elite ‘to 
that of a new one. To cement its socio-cultural hegemony, the new 
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elite, through the establishment of schools and academies and 
conscious patronage of artistic activity consciously pieces together- 
a “tradition” or “‘norm’’, out of its own predominant aesthetic and- 
ideological values. The public response to’ the arts are gradually 
drawn into the norms and conventions set by the elite, bringing 
into it various mutations and deviations, but eventually absorbing 
itself into the norm, rather than demolishing it. 


That this was the basic process of the creation, diffusion and 
remoulding of tastes in a particular period is also borne out in 
Haskell’s work. But the “elite” who stand as the main arbiter of 
taste is seen not in the vague collective terms of a “ruling class” with 
a definite hegemonic mission — instead, his “elite” is composed 
specifically of an array of aristocratic connoisseurs, art-collectors and 
dealers, art-theorists and historians, writers of guide-books and 
travelogues,Gallery and Museum-Authorities and others, all of whom 
Operated within the specific opportunities and constraint of varied 
historical circumstance. What he questions, moreover, is whether at 
all any single monolithic aesthetic convention was set up in! a parti- 
cular period by a close-knit elite with a single mission of hegemony 
and supercession ? And whether their cultural values and ideologies 
were the sole factors in moulding new hierarchies and conventions of 
taste? As Hannah Mitchell points out, the exclusive and monolithic 
character of the “great art” tradition of a particular era have never 
been substantially questioned even in Marxist writings.1* At best, 
these have taken into account a wider spectrum of popular and semi- 
popular art-traditions in every era, but all analysis, typology and 
periodisations of style have taken place on the basis of the “great 
tradition” alone. Within the spectrum of this tradition, the relation- 
ship between the ‘best’ and ‘average’ works have seldom been consi- 
dered. More important, how at all certain conventions were raised to 
the status of a privileged ratified aesthetic in a particular period and 
why such positions were either revised or reinforced by posterity over 
cycles of time had never been critically called to question. It is in 
respect of these inadequacies that Haskell’s, Rediscoveries ... is 
crucial for the inroads it makes in the new sphere of taste responses 
to art in England and France over the late 18th and 19th centuries. 


The author’s previous work, Patrons and Painters: a study in the 
relations between Italian art and society in the Age of Baroque,** 
10 
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despite the wide ‘implications of the title, deals mainly with art- 
patronage. Aware of the pitfalls of generalisations, it has not 
attempted to explain Italian “Baroque” art in terms of patronage, nor 
has it transposed the dynamics of economic and political develop- 
ments on the evolution of artistic styles. Instead, it has concen- 
trated on the specific impact of certain socio-economic conditions 
(in this case, the simultaneous decline of the Roman and Venetian 
Republics, the eclipse of the ecclesiastical and feudal aristocracies, 
the ascendancy of the commercial bourgeoisie etc.) on the activities. 
of those institutions and individuals who patronised the arts and 
moulded taste for or against particular styles. In his study of 
patrons and collectors, a main problem for Haskell was whether his 
concern with them should be determined (a) by the intrinsic interest 
of their ideas, activities and tastes or (b) by the quality and impor- 
tance of the work they commissioned. In Patrons and Painters..., he 
worked out a kind of compromise between the two, the pull of 
former usually being reciprocated in the latter. In Rediscoveries... 
however, it is clearly the first factor (ie. the intrinsic interest of 
tastes, ideas and activities often to the negligence of the actual 
quality of the art that was accumulated which guided Haskell in his 
choice of a wide array of connoisseurs, collectors, dealers, critics 
and historians, operating in England and France over the late 18th 
and 19th centuries, whose worlds he has probed with such depth 
and perception. 


In all, the “great art” syndrome has been undermined by Haskell 
as decisively as the conventional hierarchies of taste were subverted 
by his dealers, collectors and museum authorities by the mid-19th. 
century. In so far as there is a single thread of narration in Redis- 
coveries..., it is the story of the way in which certain hierarchial 
aesthetic conventions, still respected in mid-18th century England and 
France progressively gave way, under varying pressures, to growing 
dimensions and catholicity in taste by the mid-19th century. A 
fundamental point made by the book, to quote-the author himself is, 
“Taste, however capricious, always depends on more than taste: 
Any aesthetic system, however loosely held together is inextricable 
bound up with a whole series of forces, religious, political, nationa- 
list, economic and intellectual which may appear to bear the remotest 
relation to art, but may need to be violently disrupted before any 
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change of perception becomes possible...”*¢. The phenomenon of 
changing tastes in the 18th and 19th centuries, has accordingly been 
studied from a set of varying approaches: the impact of the Revo- 
lution and Napoleonic Wars on art-collecting ; the opening up of 
Italian churches, convents and private collections to the French, with 
the English close on their heels ; the sudden availability to the 
collector and connosseur of both recognised masterpieces and 
hitherto, neglected or despised paintings ; the sale of certain private 
collections like the Orleans collection of Louis Phillipe Joseph in 
1792 and the collection of Cardinal Fesch (Napoleon’s uncle) between 
1841 and 1845 and their impact on public taste; the pressures 
of religious and political loyalties ; the new role of the Museums and 
Galleries both in educating the public about a wide range of the 
arts, and in imbibing in them the “right”? taste and “correct” 
standards of beauty ; the impressions made by the new trends in art- 
history, the new languages of art-criticism, and specially by the new 
reproductive processes like photography and lithography. 


Another historian of taste, Gerald Reitlinger, in his book entitled, 
The Economics of Taste: the rise and fall of picture prices, 
1760-19605, had used price indexes as his main yardstick in inter- 
preting the availability or otherwise of particular paintings at parti- 
cular periods and their resultant influences on taste. Haskel]’s denomi- 
nators are far wider and broad based. While he studied the political 
and economic factors guiding the accumulation and sale of pictures, 
he stressed equally the religious and intellectual environment in 
which these transactions took place and aesthetic conventions were 
created. In the chapter, entitled, The Two Temptations, 19th century 
England’s reappraisal of Italian “primitive” art and rediscovery of 
the glory of its own Gothic tradition is seen in the close context of a 
virulent self-assertive Anglicism versus the extreme Catholicism on 
the continent, that tended to rigidly affix aesthetic priorities on the, 
classical and Renaissance masterpieces. At the same time, an upsur- 
gent left-wing nationalism in mid-19thcentury France has been stressed 
as a major factor behind the new interest in 18th century French 
‘Rococo’ painting, Then again, in tracing the main influences on art- 
criticism in the 19th century, Catholicism is seen to play a major 
role in moulding the emotional tone of this criticism, and especially, 
in the reappraisal of hitherto neglected masters like El Greco. 
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The jumbled impact of these factors lay both in spreading fresh 
beliefs about art and artists, and in raking up and reinforcing old 
ones. This is another fundamental point driven home by Haskell. 
Previously, the “Whig interpretation” of the history of taste tended 
to analyse each new phase of renewals and discoveries—be it of 
Oriental art, medieval Gothic or’ 19th century Academics—as a 
progression on the former phase, as a move towards a “higher 
connoisseurship”. Haskell discovered, instead a wide relativity and 
multiplicity of aesthetic standards in the past. What his studies have 
expounded is a process of gradual and complex changes in taste, 
spanning two centuries—a process which absorbed various deflections 
and diversions in attitudes, in which reinforcement of old loyalties 
was as dominant an urge as a switch-over to new standards, and 
which eventually built up to an unprecedented anarchy and ecclec- 
tism in taste. This “anarchy’—or this readiness to admire the arts 
of all periods and civilisations, be it Italian ‘primitive’ art or French 
Rococo or relatively unknown artists like Watteau and Vermeer-— 
was ironically enough, regretted by most of the connoisseurs and 
‘rediscoverers’ of the time. Yet it grew into the firm trend of the age, 
drawing more and more collectors and critics into its ecclectic folds, 
to be “justly celebrated as one of the most significant cultural 
achievements of our century.’’*° 


That an ecclectism and instability in tastes was already in vogue 
in mid-18th century France and England has been admirably 
explained by references to two works of art—the Reduction of the 
Hemicycle, a mural painted on the Ecole des Beaux-Arts Paris by 
Paul Delaroche (1841) and the Podium of Painters on the Albert 
Memorial, sculpted by the English artist, H. H. Armstead (1864-65). 
In both, the fact that the artists were left free to a random selection 
and positioning of past and contemporary artists and the fact that 
their choice was met with a general agreeable silence is significant. 
It reflected an overall negation of any rigid hierarchies of European 
painters stretching from the classical age down to the 18th-19th 
centuries. The Revolution and Napoleonic Wars between 1793-1815, 
by throwing open a wealth of both known and unknown master- 
pieces to a bunch of awed collectors, had its net result in an concen- 
tration of old tastes—the sudden unexpected availability of so many 
recognised masterpieces slowed down the ecclectism in taste that was 
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already developing. Attitudes and collections of connoisseurs, like 
the French, Le Brun and the English, William Buchanan tended to 
reaffirm taste in the established Old Masters. At the same time, 
nonetheless, there was a growing breadth and catholicity in taste, as 
dealers and collectors of the time, guided primarily by factors of 
(a) economy and (b) ‘availability made more and more: departures 
from conventional norms into relatively new and unexplored fields, 
The lead that was set by them—most prominently by men like 
Dominique Viviant-Denon, Thomas Baring, Sterling Maxwell, Baron 
Isidore Taylor, Pierre Selvatico, Louis La Caze ete.—in the tide of 
new political and economic circumstances, was taken up by an array 
of new art-historians and critics. Their probes into remote areas of 
antiquity and unconventional areas of art was guided initially by the 
sheer rigours of scholarship as in the case of Seroux D’Agincourt, 
and later by the actual broadening and liberalisation of tastes, as in 
the case of Theophile Thoré. The conventional broad-range art- 
histories with claims to universality and objectivity now succumbed 
to more individualist biases of taste, to be replaced by the scholarly, 
specialised monographs ; hitherto little known artists like the Spanish 
masters, Vermeer or Watteau were discovered, while established 
masters like Botticelli were reinterpreted in a new light. In keeping 
with these trends, Museums and Galleries of the time were beset 
with a crucial problem : was intrinsic artistic excellence, educational 
example or historical interest to be the main criterion for exhibition 
and admission? By the mid-19th century, French and English 
museums were opening out to a wide and diffused range of art-dis- 
plays, if only for an academic interest in the art of all times. There 
lingered in them a constant wariness about allowing their ‘academic 
and historical’ interests to corrupt contemporary art and divert 
public taste from the accepted standards of beauty—but what was 
eventually fostered was a broadening of tastes by the sheer range of 
the visual impact. By the end of the 19th century under the multi- 
faceted impact of these factors, the old hierarchies in taste had been 
irrevocably subverted. Significantly, the new ‘anarchy’ of taste 
displayed a tolerance not only for the art of all times and civilisa- 
tions, but also for the aesthetic conventions of previous generations, 
and interestingly even for likely future trends of taste. The anarchy 
and ecclectism in taste was at its height. 
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While this point is made starkly clear in the researches of 
Haskell, the actual relevance of this ‘anarchy’ of aesthetic tastes and 
beliefs has not been charted out in any definite terms. Two questions, 
though well probed by the author, have been left open by the book : 
(a) What was the impact of this growing breadth and catholicity of 
taste on contemporary practising artists? (b) How far dic this new 
ecclectism in private collections, museum displays, art journals, art 
criticisms, art histories etc, percolate down to the public at large and 
concretely remould their broad spectrum of tastes ? 


Regarding the former question, the author has concentreted more 
on attitudes and speculations about the possible impact of the new 
tastes and ‘rediscoveries’ on art, rather than on discovering the actual 
influences and connections, where and when they existed. The 
general trend was, as Haskell has shown, towards a duality of 
attitudes most strongly evident in the fears and convictions of the 
Museum authorities of the time — on one hand, there was a growing 
intellectual and historical interest in a wide array of the arts of 
all ages ; on the other, there remained a general conviction about 
certain fixed and absolute standards of beauty and strong fears about 
preserving this tradition against ‘barbarian’ contaminations in the 
interests of healthy, modern art. This duality comes out strongly in 
the statement of Eastlake, eaught between his two roles as President 
of the Royal Academy and Ditector of the National Gallery — 
«while it is desirable that a museum of pictures should in its 
completeness contain examples of every school and period, it by no 
means follows that all such examples are fit subjects of study for 
young artists’*”, It was unthinkable that art students should be 
torn away from the perennial excellence of the Elgin Marbles by an 
occasional and prescriptive interest in archaic Greek bas-reliefs, 
Etrtuscian or Egyptian sculptures. Thus, in the early 19th century, 
while collectors, connoisseurs and Academies were caught up in 
agreat ‘rediscovery’ of early Italian masters like Cimbabue and 
Giotto, they abhorred the actual influence of this “primitive” art on 
the contemporary artists of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
Normally, modern artists and their champions are seen to probe the 
past for precedents and justification. Haskell has interestingly shown 
how the reverse process was at work in the contemporary dislike 
of Pre-Raphaelite paintings — in this case, the very indignation 
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felt by many for modern art was projected back to art of older 
periods, and .the point was made clear that interest in old and 
remote areas of art was to be revived, only for scholarly and 
historical reasons, and not for artistic inspiration. 


Yet despite these dualities and mental precautions, the ‘rediscove- 
ries’ and ‘revivals’ inevitably swept through the world of art. The 
distinction between past and present was rather blurred in the 19th 
century world of art, and every shift in the appreciation of the 
former was only too likely to infiuence the latter. What remains to 
be analysed are the ‘hows’ and ‘whys’ and the particular ways 
in which the past and present merged in the actual evolution of 
new art. Admittedly, this would have carried the author beyond the 
world of artistic taste into the newer worlds of religious-political- 
social-intellectual affinities which determined the preferences and 
rejections of working artists. The complex environment in which 
the Pre-Raphaelite artists intellectually indoctrinated themselves 
in the “pure” principles of Gothic art, but inevitably brought into it 
the associations and sentiments of their own milieu is a case in 
example. Especially in a period of such ecclectic artistic tastes, 
an effort to trace specific links between the past and present would 
also have involved the author in wide speculations and diversions. 
The challenge however, remains open, in more specific and limited 
fields of enquiry. The temptation is thrown open to the art-historian 
to relate a particular art-movement of a period, not merely to 
immediate precedents or to a vague hermetically-sealed past in the 
sense of a ‘tradition’ — but to the living and fluctuating past that 
emerges by the making and breaking of artistic tastes around it. 


The latter question (i.e. how far the shifts and ecclectism in taste, 
referred to by Haskell, influenced the mass) poses the more difficult 
problem. In his last chapter, entitled, Spreading the News, Haskell 
has studied a wide and remarkable array of forces that acted as the 
main arbiters of public taste in 19th century Enland and France. He 
has expounded (i) the new self-conscious role of education and ins- 
truction assumed by the Museum and Exhibition authorities, (ii) the 
unprecedented range of art-treasures of various schools and periods, 
opened to the public eye by the Manchester display of 1857, (iii) the 
great impact made by photography and other new reproductive. 
techniques (like lithography) in increasing the accessibility of remote 
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and antique specimens of art, in creating new tastes for these and in 
multiplying the standard tastes in Renaissance art ; (iv) the novel 
role played by a host of new art-journals and travel guide books of 
this period in popularising these reproductions, and in fast “sprea- 
ding the news” about the new ‘rediscoveries’ in art ; (v) the subtle 
influences emanating from the new language, images, categories dnd 
emotional content of art-criticism in creating taste for hitherto little 
known and unappreciated artists. The impact of these on public 
artistic taste was, at times, rigidly guided and imposed, at others, 
erratic and irresponsible. Instances of arbitrary imposition of tasts 
is clearly evident in certain notable and popular travelogues, like 
Palgrave’s, Handbook for Travellers in Northern Italy, in the writings 
of critics like John Ruskin, and especially in the attitudes of the 
British Museum Selection Committee. 


The attitude of “the man in the streets” to these influences 
and widening accessibility of pictures is another proposition, altoge- 
ther. From an occasional reference to a personal account of the ` 
Exhibition, Haskell has managed to give his readers a sense of the 
exuberant public response to the the spectacular range of display of 
the Manchester Exhibition of 1857.4® But there has remained 
in the author a general scepticism about whether at all there occured 
any sweeping change in public taste in England and France of 
the 19th century. .If many of the museums and art-critics continued 
to be guilty of imposing and perpetuating certain standard conven- 
tions of taste, it is largely because much of the public wanted 
to be educated and guided in art by them. In the final analysis, the 
percolation of the new ecclectism and anarchy in the taste of 
the ‘elite’ to the ‘public’ remained far too relative to be properly 
gauged. The question arises as to whether at all we can progress 
beyond this relativism to any more definite conclusions about 
pubiic artistic tastes of a period. The “vagaries of artistic taste” 
as we have seen, is the inevitable product of the attitudes and | 
activities of a restricted elite. Similarly, our main yard-sticks for 
measuring these “vagaries” and ‘‘ecclectisms” in taste, also remain 
necessarily elitist. It is their collections, their sales and purchases, 
their writing, debates, criticisms and histories which remain to’ 
posterity the ultimate measure of the taste of that era. The 
responses of the large undiscerned mass to these influences remain 
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a field of speculations, generalisations, and, at ibest, of some relative 
conclusions. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
TAPAN RAYCHAUDHURY and IRFAN HABIB ed, 
The Cambridge Economic History of India 
Vol-1, c 1200-1750, Cambridge 1982, pp 543, Price, £ 42-50 


Any series of the Cambridge History has its own stamp of 
authority. One of the editors of an earlier series claimed that it 
would stand the test ‘if need be for years, if need be alone.’ The 
editors of the present volume have been more modest in their claims. 
They have offered “ʻa statement of existing knowledge” and merely 
hoped to chart out new areas where new researches are possible, 
It is a stocktaking attempt as well as a stimulation for extending 
our frontiers of knowledge into relatively unknown terrain. The 
publication of this volume with these dual objectives is, however, 
a recognition of a particular stage of development that’ has been 
attained in -the historiography on pro-colonial Indian economy. 
There is, first, a change in concern and orientation. Apart from the 
works of Moreland published in the twenties of the present century, 
economic-history, for long, remained a marginal feature in any book. 
The general custom was to tag a last chapter on economic situation 
to round up a discussion. Again, the emphasis, even in that 
chapter, was on the system of land revenue, a well known theme of 
administrative history. P. Saran has discussed the land revenue 
system of the Mughals only within the avowed frame work of the 
development of administrative institutions. In order to argue 
against the nationalists, Moreland took up his pen to prove that the 
economy of colonial India was an improvement on the rule of the 
Mughals, in terms óf productivity and consumption. Two of our 
foremost pioneers on the economic history of pre-colonial India ‘had 
their own narrow concerns and limitations. 


Researches in the post Independent India, particularly during the 
last two decades, has substantially, transformed the situation. The 
Aligarh School as well as the scholars elsewhere have discovered new 
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sources, written substantial monographs and articles and added 
enormously to the stock of information. But it is not merely an 
increase in the volume of knowledge. The scholars, in search for 
“The mediaeval factor” in Indian history and intrigued by its persis- 
tent presence in contemporary India, have tried to understand the 
processess of change and continuity. Going beyond the polemical 
concern of Moreland, they wanted to delineate various components 
of the structure of the economy as a whole. In this sense, political 
economy of pre-colonial India, with its consequent theme of forces 
of continuity and change, became the primary concern of the 
majority of our leading mediaevalists. Influence of Marxist ideology 
as well as prevalance of the so-called ‘‘Pre-modern” ideas and. class, 
caste and community relations in modern India would provoke any 
concerned social scientist to grasp the social processes at work in pre- 
colonial days, and to explain distortions in our present society better: 
In this context, this volume is more than a background to the history 
of India under colonial rule. It has a relevance to our own time. 


Agrarian economy of Northern India : 


Interpreting nuances of various terms in- the Persian chronicles, 
Professor Irfan Habib has provided us with a clear and logical 
account of major developments in the agrarian world of northern 
India during the Sultanate period. His main concern in this discuss- 
ion is basically two-fold, First, in the context of political fragmenta- 
tion and economic decline, the emergence and domination of the 
Sultanate ushered in a new age. The regular extraction of resources 
through a uiform taxation system, appropriating the bulk of surplus 
and impinging on rural economy, as well as the emergence of a new 
ruling class with direct claims over the share of produces through 
the igta system had made the state both a political and economic 
reality to the ordinary people at large. Taken together with new 
technological innovations like the Persian wheel, the presence of this 
powerful-and rich ruling class led to a growth of new urban centres 
and created a demand for craft goods and manufactures. The 
- method of revenue assessment brought the state closer to the village _ 
and led to an alignment as well as conflict with the rural elites over 
the sharein produce. Secondly, he has pointed out various factors 
behind and stages in the evolution of rural classes leading to the rise 
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of the’ zaminders in Mughal India. The subservient peasant, in cons- 
tant fear of claims by superior classes over his crop as well as 
person, the village rich like the khots and Mugaddams, and the 
riiral aristocracy designated as rawats, ranas and rais were the 
components of three tier society in early Mediaeval India. Using 
both force and diplomacy, the Sultanate crushed a section of rural 
aristocracy as well as transformed another section because it needed 
the assistance of an intermediary class for the collection of surplus 
in form of land revenue. The elements from the ‘‘village rich” gota 
greater prominence and, in the process, a new group of persons 
called chaudhuris enjoying new perquisites emerged. The growing 
differentiation within the village society, as soon as the state was’ 
able to integrate some of the village rich with its machinery for 
extraction of surplus, is a natural] corollary. A class of persons like 
the maliks, having both new and old elements within their fold, 
` stood opposed to the reza raiya and village menials like balahars. 


` 


However, Habib has insisted that the development was not uni- 
linear. It had its twists and turns. The relative power of the state 
vis-a-vis the igtadars and the strength of the centralised monarchy 
vis-a-vis ‘the older indigenous ruling aristocracy and the village-rich 
were in constant fluctuations. The Sultanate frequently swung from 
the policy of rigid control to that of periodic leniency towards the 
igtadars, who, in the process, established permanent settlements and 
zones of influence throughout northern India. They had their own 
history of evolution. The pressure of state led also to violent reac- 
tions from its subjects in rural areas. The well known uprising in 
the Doab is a case to the point. Only in these multiple struggles 
among the monarchy, the military class and superior rural groups, 
the rural class-structure in India was tending to be shaped intoa 
more uniform, pattern in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


-It isto be noted that in his analysis of the agrarian structure of 
Mughal India Professor Irfan Habib has not altered his basic argu- 
ments already stated in his earlier seminal work. In fact, in the 
present analysis he has underlined the structural continuity between 
the Sultanate and the Mughal period. The Mughal state, in its 
revenue demand, efficiency for collection and scale of operation, was 
of far gréater depth and of duration than its predecessor. The very 
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method and sucess of the Zabt system ‘was testimony to it. The 
ethos of the rulling class called the jagirdars-as well as the emergence 
and dominance of an intermediate class called the Zaminders over 
the primary producers were the continuation and fulfilment of 
earlier trends. The difference was only of degree and of scale. In 
his present discussion, Professor Irfan Hahib has hinted at two 
points. First, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries crop 
pattern was diversified. In Agra, the Ain gives revenue rates for 
sixteen rabi crops and twenty five kharif crops. All these crops were 
cultivated by the peasants on their own plots with simple imple- 
ments. The artificial irrigation in forms of wells and tanks supple- 
mented rain and flood. Secondly, these varied crops were cultivated 
only by a minor section of the cultivators, the rest was able to raise 
only a few basic crops because economic differentiation had progres- 
sed considerably among the peasantry. Irfan Habib has analysed 
the operative factors cogently. The regressive nature of land tax, 
payment of revenue in cash leading to the commercialisation of 
surplus produced by the cultivators, the growth of the zamindari as 
a fully saleable private property, demand for commercial crops, caste 
injunction against the untouchables to own plot of land, all these had 
their role to play in widenning the existing differentiation. How- 
ever, he reiterated that the basic tendency within the Mughal state 
was towards the continued intensification of revenue demand: as 
such it hit both the rich and poor peasants at the time of crisis. In 
his vision, the Mughal state was ultimately the monster sucking 
the life blood of the people. 


: In fact, he has located new developments, if I understand him 
correctly, in certain other sectors. First, the slavery on which the 
craft production during the Sultanate period depended underwent a 
rapid decline after fourteenth century due to a sufficiently large 
supply of free skilled labourers. Secondly, the Sultanate period was, 
over all, a period of low prices and low wages. But due to the 
enormous import of bullion by the foreign Companies, there was a 
growing secular trend in prices during the seventeenth century. It 
led to the cheapening of credit and expansion of commercial transac- 
tions. However, the structure of imperial state did not allow the 
peasants, according to him, to reap the benefits of the price rise 
because the jagirdars in their actual collection appropriated- the 
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‘marginal benefit, To be fair, he was not definitive about the precise 
“effects of the price revolution on the economy as a whole except that 
sts ability to subvert it was obviously limited”. 


ie Pe . 

-" Iw clarity and -erudition Irfan Habib’s pieces would remain a 
model. But, he-has essentially taken a view of social changes from 
the, ramparts of the Red Fort He has explained it primarilly in 
-terms of a central initiative from the state. The very nature of the 
sources available to him may give such an impression. But there 
are indications in traditions and local histories of late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries for various economic and social activities 
of the rural communities and clan groups, independent of the strong 
and centralised state. This awarness of a parallel social initiative is 
dim in his discussion. 


The state, trade and non-agricultural productions. 


s. Professor Tapan Raychaudhuri is, however, more charitable 
towards the performance and impact of the Mughal state. He has 
put a higher premium on the effect of peace and order provided by 
the Mughal state for the economy as a whole. The large number 
of functionaries in the various departments of the Mughal adminis- 
tration and military establishments created demand for various 
goods. He has also doubted the ability of the Mughal state to 
appropriate maximum amount of surplus from rural India. In fact, 
the existence of a rich peasant class throughout northern India con- 
tradicted and limited the power of the state to put pressure on every- 
body-upto the furthest limit. Again, in its concern for extension of 
cultivation as well as production of valuable crops, the state had 
adopted a-policy of giving concession in the revenue rate and of 
offering agricultural loans to the peasants. The Mughal state 
provided a frame work within which a limited growth was possible. 


However, what has bothered Tapan Raychaudhuri most is a 
paradox, a paradox between a self-sufficient economy and a thriving 
exchapge-oriented export economy, a duality between immensely 
diversified nature of craft production with a low level of performance 
and technology based on a manual labour. The coexistence and 
interpenetration of these two opposing tendencies leading to an 
“industrial involution” is the label for the history of non-agricultu- 
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ral sector in Mughal India. He has minutely described the impact of 
expanding market, organisational changes, during the Mughal period. 
But all these were within the limits of “a familiar circuit” because of 
interplay of a number of factors. Low level of capital formation, the 
structure of market, the producers’ vested interest in an unchanging 
labour market as well as security of a minimum income may partly 
explain the relative inertia. Again, social and economic position of 
the artisan class and flexibility of the caste system to produce sub 
castes with the monopolies of particular skills inhibited the drive for 
change and absorbed the shock of an expanding demand. The 
ideology and attitude of the ruling class was also averse to.rapid 
development. ~ 


M a 
+ 


The structure of internal trade merely strengthened this relative 
inertia. There were various layers of markets, overlapping each 
other, and various types of traders from the merchant prince to the 
pedlars, helping each other. f 


The organisation of trade at all levels was sophisticated and 
complex. Yet all these changes were quantiative. A chain, linking 
the big merchants through a number of intermediaries to the primary 
producers, was sufficient to maintain the imposing and vigorous 
rhythm of trade, But the inherent weakness in this trade was 
visible when the flow was from the village towards town, not 
vice-versa. The massive extraction of revenue in cash primarily 
explained this phenomenon. Rural poverty and urban affluence 
were twin brothers, living in coexistence without generating such 
tension as to tear the system to pieces. 


In his argumentative style, Tapan Raychaudhuri sometimes 
lapses into self contradiction. He is not very sure about the growth 
of national'and integrated markets during the period. Jn the gene- 
ral introduction as well as in his discussion on the role of the state 
in economy, he has underlined “the anticipations of the emergence 
of an integrated market”. (PXIV, cf. P 184) In his chapter on inland 
trade, he has stated that “Market integration ‘evidently had not got 
very far” (P 336) To argue on this point in either way, a thorough 
analysis of prices of various commodities at various markets are 
necessary and, without that type of study, any comment is to be 
speculative. Secondly, though Tapan Raychaudhuri gives crucial 
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importance to the role of the Mughal state in facilitating trade and 
commerce, he misses completely the political control and domination 
exercised by various imperial functionaries and local chieftains over 
the regional and local markets. Ample evidence for this develop- 
ment. are available from the literary sources and from the official 
chronicles. The merchants operating at the peths, gunjes and gasbas 
had to operate within a framework of local and rural authority and 
that would affect the integration of the market as a whole. Again 
he has taken a cursory look into the role of the intermediaries in a 
small paragraph of four sentences. (p. 142). They occupied a 
crucial place in the linkages between the occanic trading ports and 
the producer’s hut, (cf chapt XIII), and hence deserve a better 
treatment. 


Again, Professor Ray Chaudhuri’s arguments relating to the 
nature of the price rise in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
seem to be equally speculative. He has placed greater emphasis on 
the *‘real economic” factors than “changes in the volume of money 
supply”, due to the import of bullion (p 337) This is an important 
point to make, But he remains vague about these real economic 
factors, The Mughal state and the growth in urban population 
seem to him to be more potent factors. First, it is difficult to assess 
the relative impact of various factors on the price rise. Again, 
all these factors were complementary and interacting on each other. 
The history of the evolution of the Zabt system suggests that, 
without initial monetisation of the economy to an extent, it was not 
possible for the state to demand the revenue in cash. Again, the. 
increase in the volume of supply of money acted as a contributory | 
factor to the sucess of the system. The price of commercial crops 
like indigo, about which we possess definitive evidence, rose most 
probably due to the influx of bullion. The urban population’s 
demand for food might have a greater impact on the prices of 
grain and other food crops, The price rise in food crops would lead 
to an increase in prices for other articles. In fact, we need probably 
to explain the relative impact of various factors on the different 
types of crops grown in Mughal India. 


The view that the entire agricultural surplus was extracted 
by the state as revenue seems to he inconsistent, according to 
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him, with the fact of presence of the rich cultivators. (page 176) 
But more important than that, one may argue, wasa tendency 
built in the working of the Mughal system to extract maximum 
amount of social surplus in a time sequence. The thorough imple- 
mentation and complete success of that policy would depend on 
various other social and political factors and the issue had to be 
clinched through the class struggles and social conflicts, Various 
measures taken by the Mughals state to bridge the everpresent gap 
between the jama (revenue demand) and kasil (actual collection) 
would lead to a growing pressure. Some other developments 
like price fluctuations and the rapacity of individual jagirdars 
might accelerate the process. To find out a simple contradiction 
between the view about exaction of entire agricultural surplus 
by the state and the fact of existence of a rich class in the village is 
to simplify the complex arguments of a dominant school. 


The world of maritime trade 


Three comprehensive chapters have been written on this theme. 
The article contributed by Simon Digby is full of altogether new 
informations. Drawing from a wide variety of sources writen in the 
Chinese, Arabic and Persian languages, he has reconstructed the 
picture of the maritime trade of India under the Sultanate period, 
filling up a widely felt gap. He has stresed how the western coast of 
India was gravitating between two zones, the eastern and western 
Asia. The impact of the presence of the Chinese and the develop- 
ments consequent upon their sudden withdrawal have been described 
in great details. What interests us was the armed character of the 
coastal trade. Simon Digby has cited numerous cases where the 
Muslim merchants were directly involved in the struggles for political 
power. He has shown the complex process involving the race for 
armed power, maritime supply and trade and the expansion of 
Muslim influence, each strengthening the other. How this group of 
politically assertive merchants on the western coast had been 
suddenly transformed during the seventeenth century into a politi- 
cally passive community, receding into their own behives is a 
problem still not explained by the researches of the scholars. 
working on the later period, 

12 
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With solid empirical data, K. N. Chaudhuri has pointed out the 
various stages in the European commercial expansion in India. The 
rivalry between the various powers as well as the politics among 
various indigenous powers in Asian coasts always injected an 
element of coercion and extra-economic threat in the commercial 
policy of these Companies. In the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, the Companies were slowly attaining a relative position 
of advantage over the indigenous merchants, in terms of better 
organisation, relatively efficient intellegence networks and of capacity 
to use greater political pressure on local authorities in a time of 
necessity. Still, in his opinion, it was only during the first half of 
the eighteenth century that the full impact of European trade was 
felt on the domestic economy. He is at his best in tracing the 
changes within the commodity structure of European trade and his 
succint account is likely to hold ground for years to come. 


With his usual elegance, Professor Ashin Dasgupta complements 
Chaudhuri’s account with an Asio-centric view of the Indian Ocean. 
Statistics are hard to come. But it is almost certain that Indian 
merchants dominated the overseas trade till the eighteenth century, 
European trade was not the decisive element in the traditional 
structure. Again, he has divided the structure of the coastal trade 
into two important components, Muslim-dominated coastal India’s 
shipping interests and shore-based merchants and money lenders, 
feeding the shipping lines among whom the Hindus predominated. 
The establishment of formidable empires in western Asia, the deve- 
_lopment of the Portuguese Maritime empire and the virtual dis- 
appearance of the Chinese presence in the Eastern seas led to 
certain alterations in the direction of the trade flow. With the rise of 
the Ottoman, Safavid and the Mughal empires, the western Asia with 
its Red sea and Persian Gulf markets emerged as principal buyers of 
Indian goods and the demand from South Eastern Asia declined. 
However, this prosperity of Indian maritime trade went down hill 
largely owing to the simultaneous political collapse in India and 
Persia during the eighteenth century. Within these redeployments 
and rearrangements, the basic norms and nodalities of the structure 
of the coastal world remained fundamentally unaltered throughout 
the years “which separated Vasco Da Guma and Ibn Majjid from 
Warren Hastings and Kanta Babu”. Interference by the despotic 
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governments and disturbance by the Europeans were merely flutters 
in a slow moving scenario governed by its own qanun. The co- 
operation between the shipping magnates and the wealthy banias, the 
dependence of big merchants on the local small brokers for uninter- 
rupted supply, the numerous small for pedlars living side by side with 
great magnates gave birth to a structure which could absorb shock 
and allow every member to carve out a place for safe operation. 


Professor Dasgupta has told this story many times recently. He 
has retold it in this volume with an enviable felicity of language. 
But one finishes his story with a sense of dissatisfaction, because the 
connections of the hinterland with these maritime ports have not been 
explored adequately. The links might be on various levels, political, 
social, cultural and economic. At some times they might be slender 
at other times, strong. The substantial merchants, the Nakhudas 
and the padlars are desciptive categories, placed side by side within 
a structure. The precise nature of their inter connections also 
remains vague. The elegant little castle, which he has built out 
of his description of the coastal world, evokes our admiration but 
does not satisfy our curiosity, It ultimately hangs in air. 


The South. 


The chapters on Southern India are far below in standard than 


-those on northern India, It is partly inevitable because of uneven 


developments in the existing historical research. Burton Stain’s 
category of macroregion and its integration with the bigger empire 
might be interesting but hardly helps us to understand the evolution 
of social classes in these area. The whole framework and reference 
points are entirely different from those employed in other chapters. 
His piece is an exercise in sociology and is not very well integrated 
within the frame of history. Moreover, though he has ventured 
upto the eighteenth century, he has entirely ignored the well known 
Persian chronicles like the Burhan-i-Maasir or Basatin-us-Salatin and 
a large number of published and unpublished relevant Persian docu- 
ments, Fukazawa has made a pedestrian summary of his-findings 
in his earlier articles. L.B. Alaev has provided a competent analy- 
sis of the systems of agricultural production in South India, but 
nothing more. In fact, the approach of Stein towards historical 
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problems is widely divergent from that held by Alaev or Fukazawa. 
The obvious result is the lack of any analytical coherence of the 
discussions on South India. 


Minor Pieces. 


_ Hambly’s chapter on the town and cities has concentrated more 
on the spatial and functional aspects of the Mughal towns rather 
than its socioeconomic aspects. He has often spoken of tensions 
and protest within the urban society without any description of a 
specific riot or incident of turbulence. As a result, we miss the 
structural analysis of an urban society. i 


The discussion on the standard of living by Satish Chandra is 
also disappointing In this chapter, in terms of approach and 
analysis, we do not find much beyond Moreland’s classic study. He 
has not contributed anything to the recent debates among Moosvi, 
Desai-and others. He has not also developed his own suggestion 
made twenty years earlier in his well known work, Party and politics 
at the Mughal Court, about the gradual rise in the expectations and 
cost of living of the ruling class. Amalendu Guha’s analysis of 
mediaeval society of Assam is erudite and authoritative, showing 
the transition of a tribal society into a state and peasant society, It 
is, of course, beyond comprehension why this chapter has been put ` 
as an appendix. i , , 

: This collaborative volume, in a sense, has underlined the resi- 
. lience of and continuity within the pre colonial economy. There 
were important changes. A few of the contributors haye pointed 
these changes and assessed their impact adequately. But those 
changes operated within an overall stable system. Again, the grey 
areas and dark spots in this system have been identified where fresh 
researches would lead to further revision and reformulation of the 
stated views. What is most important about the book is that the 
volume has attained the goals which it had set out in the intoduc- 
tion. It is a stimulating conspectus of present knowledge. Search 
for new knowledge, which may eventually replace this volume ina 
distant future, would be virtually impossible without the analysis and 
information already provided in this work. For the present this 
volume would make us all to re-orient our thinking about the pre- 
colonial economy of India. : ; 
al i Gautam Bhadra 
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PROJECTION, DISPLACEMENT AND DISTORTION IN 
19th CENTURY MORAL IMPERIALISM : 
A RE-EXAMINATION OF CHARLES 
GRANT AND JAMES MILL? 


A. R. H. CopLey* 


Between them, Charles Grant, in his “Observations of the State 
of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Britain”, drafted in 1792 
but not published till 1813, and James Mill, in his History of British 
India, published in 1819, did most to shape 19th century Victorian 
moral attitudes towards India. This essay is an exploratory attempt 
at getting behind the usual account of the dominant ideas of such 
moral imperialism,* to unravel the complex psychological inter- 
action between Victorian and Hindu moral codes in the minds of the 
moralists themselves, It attempts to fashion a number of intellectual 
concepts, those of projection, displacement and distortion, drawing 
on the insights of psychoanalysis though in full recognition that to 
do so is to enter the sphere of speculation rather than that of 
proof.® As a necessary preface to any study of the psycho-dynamics 
of Grant’s and Mill’s moral attitudes, one has to first present some 
synoptic sketch of the normal codes of both 19th century Britain and 
Hinduism, with particular reference to the family, attitudes towards 
women and towards sexuality.* This will also highlight the degree 
to which the impact of Victorian moral codes induced distortion in 
the moral attitudes of Indian contemporaries, though such an inter- 
action seems to have been of greatest relevance to those most 
Victorian of Indians, the Brahmos. Such an investigation opens up 
the possibility of a more general commentary on the psycho-sexual 
aspects of 19th century moral imperialism. It will be helpful at the 
outset to look more closely at the concepts themselves. 


The internal dynamics of projection and displacement may not be 
hard to explain though they are immensely varied in their expression. 


* Senior Lecturer in History, Rutherford College, University of Kent at 
Canterbury. 
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Historians have made considerable use of the concepts in explaining 
the phenomenon of scapegoats, either racist, in particular antisemi- 
tism, or in the victimisation of religious dissidents or sexual mino- 
rities. It is now easy for historians to be alerted to the role of the 
irrational and the disturbed in the fantastic ascriptions of malevo- 
lence and degeneracy to such scapegoats, Freudian analysis allows 
us to see how the persecutor is off-loading onto his victim those very 
elements of viciousness which he cannot accept in himself, a displace- 
ment by the super-ego of repressed elements in the id onto others. 
There was both a positive and negative side to the workings of this 
process in moral imperialism. It is convenient to separate out 
projection from displacement. There was here a conscious and 
positive attempt to impose the cultural and moral norms of the 
imperial power on the subject culture, a species of projection ; in 
the critique of the alien culture, a displacement of darker and dis- 
turbing elements from within the imperial culture, negative and 
largely unconscious in its operation. Imperial moralists were particu- - 
larly prone to this process, seeking to preserve both the integrity of 
their imperial cultures and personal moral self-esteem by the deni- 
gration of the subject culture. Guilt was central to the activity.. 
The degree to which the moralists handled such guilt consciously 
or it operated unconsciously, will be one of the interesting 
differences to emerge from the analysis of Charles Grant and James 
Mill. 


One necessery preliminary in measuring ‘distortion’ is to take 
stock of the intrinsic character of such culture. Historians are now 
well aware of the need to identify such cultural specificity. 


To quote one historian : 


“We are increasingly accustomed to questioning the eternal 
validity of social roles and we now recognise that the way in 
which we define ‘masculinity’ and ‘femininity’, ‘motherhood’ 
and ‘fatherhood’, even ‘childhood’ are culturally specific, and 
often bear little relationship to the expected or ascribed roles 
in other cultures, nor are they of course, simple products of 
biology. We have been wary of challenging the transcultural 
verity of sexual categories, but in reality a minimum awareness 
of the evidence should alert us to the fact that though various 
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cultures share general sexual forms, this does not mean that 
their content, inner structures and meanings are identical.’’5 


Yet these specific features are often hard to comprehend, By query- 
ing the distinction between nuclear and joint, the commentators, 
Zimmerman, and Unnithan, would rob us of one familiar landmark 
in any comparison between the family systems of Britain and India 
in the modern period. “What is called the joint family”, they argue, 
“is just a large one of representatives of several generations, 
generally agnatic in character. Western rural society always had 
such so-called joint families up untill the 19th century’.* “The 
words Joint Family cannot apply any more to India than to the 
West except as a local term with no unique meaning and If characte- 
ristic of the Indian family system, only temporarily so”.” Yet they 
proceed to qualify this iconoclastic interpretation. In the Zadruga 
or Western version of this Joint family, “each domestic unit has 
its own firepot and its own individuality in a lage collectivity”. In 
the Indian, “relatives live together within the same household under 
a semi-communal system so that it is often difficult for the indivi- 
dual child to understand clearly who is his mother, his father, his 
siblings and his uncles and aunts’.® The very different interperso- 
nal tensions bred by such arrangements would be enough to indicate 
specificity. And, indeed, so pervasive were the perceptions amongst 
English and Indian alike of the differentiation between their family 
systems as nuclear and joint, this historical understanding has to 
overide the scepticism of modern sociologists. 


A second preliminary before any evaluation of distortion can be 
undertaken is to define exactly those sections or strata of English and 
Indian society, which were most significantly involved in the encoun- 
ter. In England it was the middle class, who from the late 18th century 
onwards was evolving both new standards of domesticity, very much 
within the modern nuclear family, and new attitudes towards sexua- 
lity. Increasingly they usurped the role of the landed gentry as 
standard-bearers of English morality.° Evangelicalism was to be 
a dominant strand in the emergence of this new middle-class cult 
of respectability.*° Recent articles by George Mosse and Isobel 
Hunt** have demonstrated how ‘respectability’ underpinned the new 
19th century nationalism. Such bourgeois values constituted a 
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crucial dimension in the imperial ideology which those 19th century 
middle-class sons of empire sought to impose on India.*? There 
were side-beneflts to such moral imperialism, the development, if 
belated, of a pure administration, for one. Yet it was this arrogance 
which did much to precipitate that upsurge of hate in 1857. As 
early as 1851 Richard Burton had prophesised “Everyone knows 
that if the people of India could be unanimous for a day, they might 
sweep as from their country as dust before a whirlwind’’.+8 Yet in 
the very nature of Empire such a widespread négative response was 
improbable. Sections within India’s society were to constitute a 
comprador or cojlaborationist group. From the social upheavals 
due to the irruption of the East India Company, a new and in many 
ways insecure elite was to emerge, christened the gentle-folk or 
Bhadralok, and it was from the interaction between their moral ideas 
and those of Empire, and particularly amongst those early 19th 
century social reformers, the Brahmos, that the idea of ‘distortion’ 
can best be put to the test. 


To make sense of the theme of interaction, to establish the para- 
meters of the psycho-sexual encounter, one has to stand back and 
attempt some synoptic sketch of those “inner structures and mean- 
ings” of both English and Indian moral codes, with, for the purposes 
of this essay, a particular focus on attitudes towards women and on 
their role and status. This will proceed at two levels ; firstly, an 
‘objective’ account based on first-hand evidence traditionally 
favoured by historians ; secondly, one more psycho-analytical and 
speculative. For the English moral code I am largely indebted to 
spadework already undertaken by historians ;1* for India I have 
relied heavily on a number of contemporary accounts, These inevi- 
tably betray their own prejudice and distortion: it is difficult to 
imagine any genuinely ‘objective’ comtemporary 19th century account 
of Indian moral codes. They include studies by Edward Robinson! 5, 
an Anglican missionary to the Tamils of Sri Lanka, by S. C. Bose, a 
Brahmo member of the Bhadralok®, by Margaret Cousins'’, a 
feminist, active in South India in the early 20th century. 


It might be suggestive to sandwich these synoptic sketches by two 
general comments by observers, one from the outset, one from the 
close of this chronology, hinting at the underlying specifities and 
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contrasts of both cultures, The first is by that fairest of Anglican 
observers of India, Bishop Heber, the second by Margaret Cousins. 


“I noticed on many occasions that all through India any- 
thing is thought good enough for the weaker sex and that the 
roughest words, the poorest garment, the scantiest alms, the 
most degrading labour, and the hardest blows are generally 
their position. Yet to young children they are all gentleness 
and indulgence. What riddles men are! And how strangely 
do they differ in different countries. An idle boy in a crowd 
would infallibly in England get his head broken, but an outcry 
would be raised. if an unoffending woman were beaten by 
one of the satellites of authority. Perhaps both parties might 
learn something from each other’’,*® 


“Throughout hundreds of centuries the Eastern woman has 
fitted into the Eastern scheme of things, not as the companion, 
chum, partner, co-equal of man, not as the independent soul 
working out her own salvation, but as the passive, secon- 
dary, remote, dependent, usually ignorant but necessary female, 
whose purpose in life was only fulfilled through her ability to 
produce sons, and daughters asa concession ...... 


<... It is strange that in the West where the lives of women are 
so free and open to view there is a great conspiracy of silence 
about all sex matters. It is strange that in the East where all 
the particulars relating to sex are known to all, even the young 
children, custom in all its countries enshrouds women in 
mystery and seeks to secure respect for her by shutting her 
away from view’’.?® 


Both observers speak, of course, with a distinctly Victorian voice. 


It is now clear how misleading the model of Victorian moral 
codes has appeared : that seemingly monolithic quality is now seen 
to be inherently ephemeral and specific. Edward Shorter pioneered 
a debate on the modernisation of the family, claiming that the late 
18th century witnessed the development of new values on the role of 
women, a new intimacy between mother and child, a new domesti- 
city in marriage.2° But Lawrence Stone immediately qualified this 
analysis, arguing to the contrary that the 19th century Victorian 
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family reflected a reaction against the hedonistic climate of the 18th 
century, a return to a sterner, more authoritarian, more puritan tradi- 
tion.** Jeffrey Weekes makes interesting use of the concept of “moral 
panic” to explain the emergence of a distinctly Victorian familial and 
sexual ideology : panic at the political upheavals, threatened by the 
French revolution, at the social dislocation engendered by the In- 
dustrial revolution. The imbalance in the sexes precluded the possi- 
bility of marriage for some girls and led the Victorians to make some 
arrangements for female education. In 1871 there were three-and- 
a-quarter million single women as opposed to ten million married.?? 
But marriage was the ideal. The romantic movement encouraged a 
gaeater attention to courtship as opposed to the arranged marriage. 
There were several specific features to the Victorian marriage. There 
were prodigious demands of motherhood. New standards of health 
led to an increase in family size ; the mid-Victorian average for live 
births, 5:5 to 6. If new divorce legislation was introduced in 1857, 
divorce was still rare and difficult to achieve. “The Victorian 
family”, states Weekes, “was the first family form in history which 
was both long-lasting and intimate.’’?® Its defining quality was 
domesticity. The Victorians took pride in an idealised image of 
marital companionship, a mutual dependence of husband and wife. 
They increasingly looked on home as a haven of purity, an escape 
from the squalor of industrialised England, and on the wife as the 
high priestess of this Ruskinian ideal of purity. 


There was a crucial counterpart to this Victorian ideal of the 
family, its conjunction with an astonishing expansion of prostitution 
in Victorian England. Probably 8% of all women in Victorian 
London were prostitutes.** This was in many ways an ephemeral 
phenomenon, a consequence of low employment opportunities for 
women. Many working-class women turned to prostituion for 
short-term employment, retiring on the proceeds to make a good 
marriage or set up a small business.*> It was the lateness of middle- 
class marriage which provided much of the young bachelor clientele 
for prostitutes, But the call of purity within the middle-class 
marriage, that denial of sexuality to the middle-class wife, created 
the need for some alternative sexual outlet to the middle-class 
husband as well. It was this half-acknowledged symbiosis of the 
Victorian marriage with prostitution, which constituted a deeply 
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disturbing moral ambiguity at the heart of Victorian moral codes. If 
mid-Victorian critics such as Richard Burton and late Victorian 
moralists such as Havelock-Ellis and Edward Carpenter were criti- 
cally to explore the intolerable tensions bred by the Victorian quest 
for respectability, particularly of the Ruskinian ideal of marriage, 
there was to be no sudden breaks in Victorian moral attitudes. 
These ideas were to be reinforced by the social purity movement of 
the 1880s. Even Victorian feminists, if seeking greater autonomy for 
women, were to share this puritanical denial of female sexuality. 


An analogous characterisation of Indian attitudes towards 
women, and in this article Hindu should in general be substituted 
for Indian, poses far greater difficulty in establishing its historically 
specific nature. Therole and status of women were largely deter- 
mined by tradition and custom. Moral panic, if in a much earlier 
period, might explain those predominant norms of child marriage 
and the Zenana system. Margaret Cousins argued that the “panic 
of fear” at the time of the Muslim invasion in the 12th century, 
“swept all older customs and wiser ways before it and never had war 
and conquest such a harvest of unnatural and far-reaching effects on 
the race concerned.”*® There was a demographic imbalance 
between the sexes and no alternative ambition for girls was enter- 
tained to marriage. Female education was virtually non-existent. 
The high castes insisted on early and arranged marriages, certainly 
by the age of 10, though not consummated til] about 12 or 13. “It 
must be remembered” wrote the Revd. Robinson in a relativist 
aside, “that the native of India is in full bloom when the daughter 
of England is yet a child”.?” On joining her husband’s joint family, 
the young bride, confined to the zenana, came under the authority of 
its senior female, either her mother-in-law or the senior sister-in-law. 
It was the very potentiality for conflict within the complex and mani- 
fold personal relations of the joint family which put a low premium 
on intimate and personal ties. There was an ‘“‘unaccoutable cold- 
ness’’®§ between daughters and daughters-in-law: a taboo on all 
contact between the new bride and her elder brothers-in-law. 
Observers concur on the lack of any real companionship between 
husband and wife. 


“Unnoticed by her lord she scarcely breathes a word to 
him from dawn till night. When she does address him it must 
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not be by name. Not only when speaking to him but also 
when speaking of him she must not pronounce his name. She 
must call him Swamy, the master’’.?® 


“A wife is forbidden to open her lips or lift her veil in 
order to speak to her husband in the presence of her mother- 
in-law or any other adult male or female member of the 
family’’.®° 


“There is a minimum of companionship between the 
husband and wife possibly until the girl is over 30... By that 
time she has become such a recognised inhabitant of the kitchen 
that she has lost the power and the interest to bridge the gulf 
of years of custom and become his true partner, and the same 
holds good of him. Finally the marriage resolves itself into 
an unbreakable association of one accounted superior, bound 
to protect and support an inferior, with one whose ignorance 
makes her dependent, helpless and incapable’’.®+ 


Yet her position was immeasurably enhanced by motherhood, 
though of course, of a son, and seniority brought power. Observers, 
indeed, end by stressing some marital happiness, “It may be safely 
affirmed that speaking generally the lot of the Indian wife is not so 
miserable as many have supposed. In spite of her degradation, she 
is often while her husband lives, content and happy’’.®* “In her 
willing subordination, she sways a conscious influence. If she is her 
Lord’s slave, he cannot help being hers. Love is as omnipotent and 
there are wives as virtuous in India as in England’’.** It should be 
said that this synoptic survey hides considerable regional variety. ®4 


Indian society likewise had its darker side. There was the 
wretched plight of widows. If this is not the place to examine in 
depth the phenomena of sati.2® Hindu polygamy, especially 
of the Bengal Kulin Brahmins®® and the prohibition of widow 
remarriage, it was Hindu treatment of widows which seemingly did 
much to provoke European moral disapprobation of Hindu society. 
But there was here a more covert explanation and this lay in the 
relationship of widowhood to prostitution. There had of course 
from ancient times been a tradition of sacred or temple prostitution, 
There was also commercial prostitution. Possibly the constraints of 
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the Zenana system, more obviously the journeyings of Indian 
merchants, created a clientele for urban prostitution.*7 Not that 
widows necessarily took to prostitution. Many became domestic 
servants or cooks. Social reformers looked to them as potential 
schoolteachers for girls. Nor need we accept an explanation for 
their turning to prostitution in terms of a customary and derogatory 
view of female sensuality. ‘However such a mother may guard the 
virtue of her widowed daughter”, to quote S. C. Bose as one example, 
“and however forcibly she may inculcate the duty of purity of life 
and manners, it proves but a feeble barrier against the irresistible 
impulse of passion”.®® In fact, it became one solution to intolerable 
social dereliction, even if, for many, it merely exchanged one 
wretched situation for other “exceedingly miserable circumstan- 
ces”.89 Itcan be assumed that widows formed a sizeable percen- 
tage of prostitutes in those cantonment brothels especially organised 
by the Raj for its British troops.*° The possibility emerges that the 
sense of moral outrage which rightly coloufed European comment 
on the plight of Indian widows stemmed in fact from its link with 
prostitution. A deeper possibility is that moral outrage at Indian 
prostitution represented guilt-laden disquiet at thriving prostitution 
at home. This brings us back to these inner workings of projection 
and displacement in the Anglo-Indian psycho-sexual encounter. 


A psycho-history of these two synoptic models provides more 
telling evidence as to why their interaction proved so volatile. In 
certain ways, of course, the codes converged. Both were religious, 
though the Victorian was plagued by doubt and Evangelicals were 
adversely to compare their emphasis on inner spirituality with what 
they deemed a Hindu concentration on mere ceremonial, There 
were curious similarities in male attitudes toward sexuality. In both 
cultures men saw sexual activity as a fatal loss of energy,a deple- 
tion of fixed quotients of bodily fluids.4* But the divergencies are 
more apparent. Victorian culture was patriarchal, Hindu, if far 
from matriarchal, had a strongly faminine character: to quote the 
Indian psychologist, Kakar, “Hindu cosmology is feminine to an 
extent scarcely found in other cultures.” The Victorians were 
driven on by the Protestant ethic of personal endeavour : theirs was 
an achieving culture. But it was bought at a heavy psychological 
price. Ronald Pearsall was right to claim that “psycho-analysis is 
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a form of psychology framed for the Victorian mentality.”*® Theirs 
was a superego in an embattled but often losing struggle with those 
‘polymorphously perverse’ forces of the id: on the one hand, a 
sublimated sexuality with the idealised a sexual wife ; on the other, 
anxiety, guilt and shame at masturbation, repressed homosexuality, 
and burgeoning prostitution. An entirely different balance of 
psycho-dynamic forces, according to Kakar, prevailed in the Indian 
psyche. He points to ‘‘a relatively weaker differentiation and ideali- 
sation of the superego”,** a lessening of “the burden of individual 
responsibility for action” ;45 far from seeking to repress the id, the 
Indian psyche or ego seeks fusion with selected benign forces in the 
id (Kakar writes of “culturally distinct manifestations `of the 
unconscious’’,*® a union of I and non-I, though, a little confusingly, 
Kakar also describes this pursuits of Moksha as ‘the ideology of the 
superego’,)*” Two such pre-Freudian cultures betrayed none of that 
later tolerant plea for the limited aspirations of the ego which was 
to characterise post-Freudian moral apologetics.*® The historian, 
Pemble, has tellingly demonstrated the consequences of the clash of, 
this intransigent-Victorian superego with an id-orientated psychic 
structure in his account of the sack of Lucknow and Delhi in 
1857-58: an expression of Victorian Puritancial fury at the lax 
sensuality of Muslim court society.*° The counter-terror was, of 
course, also inspired by a blind sense of outrage at Indian atrocities 
against English women in the massacres of Kanpur. But such 
prejection of a Victorian sense of chivalry was combined with 
displacement of like and inadequately repressed desires in the 
Victorian psyche, shame also of ‘vices’ equally present in 
Victorian society. The moral attitudes of Grant and Mill, proto- 
Victorians rather than early Victorians, will more clearly exemplify 


this complex dynamic structure. $ r 


There can be few harsher judgements by an imperialist on a sub- 
ject people than Charles Grant’s “Observations’®°. In fairness to 
Grant it should be stressed his was not a racialist slur : his argument 
was always that long exposure: to despotism and Hinduism had 
brought the Indian character to its present degraded state. “If the 
character of the Hindoos proceeded only from a physical origin” he 
asserted “there might be some foundation for thinking it unalterable 
but nothing is more plain, than that it is formed chiefly by moral 
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_ causes, adequate to the effect produced : if those causes therefore can 
be removed, their effect will cease, and new principles and Motives 
will produce new conduct and a different character”’.5? How- 
ever, he qualified this approach by arguing that the endemic apathy 
of the Bengalis induced by climate, would sap the possibilities of 
any libertarian struggle inspired by Western learning. There would 
be no parallel in Bengal to the revolt of the American colonies. Nor 
was he an expansionist. No one more bitterly opposed a costly 
extension of territorial control by the Company. His was an extra- 
ordinary vision of the wholesale conversion of the people in Bengal 
to Christianity, a sharing of faith between Company and its subjects 
to engender mutual sympathy and hence guarantee political stability. 
If, in some sense, High Tory, it was an extraordinarily radical pro- 
posal. To strengthen a case for such extensive missionary activity 
in India, still frowned on by the Company, he had to present a 
highly denigratory account of Hinduism: even his first biographer 
conceded that “he draw a very dark and perhaps in some aspects 
too dark picture of the moral conditions of Hindu society at that 
tim’.5# Grant spent several years in India (1768-1771 and 1773- 
1790) and his account of Indian society has the merit of being first- 
hand, though Grant acknowledged the difficulty of Europeans obser- 
ving the domestic lives of high-caste Hindus. In important respects, 
Grant’s views were derivative. 


Biographical study does much to explain the extraordinary 
animus of Grant’s observations. He was clearly a manin conflict. 
His first biographer saw this as a positive factor: “He possessed 
what is one of the finest instruments that can possibly be desired for 
advancing the good of mankind, a hot temper brought under perfect 
control”.53 His second is less sure. If a man “whose sober 
exterion masked very strong passions” “outwardly he might appear 
self-assured and confident, inwardly there was often doubt and 
indecision”.®* There was a need to compensate for his politically 
tainted family and radiscover a sense of family pride. His father 
had fought on the wrong side in the Jacobite uprising of 1745. In 
a letter to his brother Robert he claimed, “A man may have a 
proper sense of family without appearing either vain or supercilious. 
It can be no prejudice certainly to his conduct in life to believe and 
to know that he is born a gentleman’’.*5 There was s life-long need 
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to compensate for early poverty ; in his youth he wrote of being 
“poor and destitue of friends...such contumelys I cannot well 
bear”.56 It was pursuit of a personal fortune which first took him 
to Calcutta át a time of the worst rapacity of Company servants. 
He returned in a position to settle £ 300 as a marriage dowry on 
both his sisters and finance his younger brother’s education at the 
University of Aberdeen. At the outset of his second visit he was to 
experience serious losses in private trade and it is not difficult to 
interpret his bitter polemic on the character of the Bengalis as sour- 
grapes for their shrewder commercial practice. His observations by 
way of character-assassination of the Bengalis could equally well 
have applied to the sharp-practice and dishonesty of his fellow 
Nabobs. Yet Grant arguably did not abuse his office as Company 
servant and became increasingly scrupulous about his activities in 
private trade. He was clearly conscience-striken by charges of 
financial malpractice. In many ways he marvellously well exempli- 
fied the Protestant business ethic. 


Clearly the central dynamic of Grant’s personality was his 
evangelical faith. If one biographer writes of a child growing up in 
“all the rudimentary knowledge and God-fearing life of a Scottish 
Highland parish’’,5’ it is not at all clear that his religious 
convictions were acquired in childhood. As late as 1771 he wrote 
of his sisters as “too much tinctured with that gloomy spirit of-reli- 
gion which like a cloak covers the Black Isle”’.5* Initially, in India, 
his life-style was far from Puritanical, given over “heart and soul 
into the dissipation and amusements of the time and place”’.5® If 
gambling was a common pasttime of the English in Calcutta, 
Grant’s losses were still excessive. But there came a turning point. 
In April 1775 both his daughters died of small-pox. “I cannot 
believe”, he wrote, “that these things happen by accident and I fear 
that I am singled out as an object ofthe just displeasure of God who 
has seriously wounded me in the tenderest parts’’.°° Embrée cannot 
see this as a classic case of conversion: “the overtones it acquires 
in later Evangelical visitings of an instantaneous, sometimes unsought, 
experince gives a distorted impression to Grant’s religious history’’.°+ 
His consequent religious doubts could be a sore trial to others. Grant 
himself provides a marvellously funny account of a visit to the Danish 
missionary Kiernander ; ‘“‘my anxious enquiries as to what I should 
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do to be saved appeared to embarrass and confuse him exceedingly 
and when I left him the perspiration was running from his face in 
consequence, as it appeared to me, of his mental distress’.°*? Yet 
it was this evengelical faith which deeply prejudiced his interpreta- 
tion of Hinduism. His Puritanism baulked at the franker sensua- 
lity of Indian culture, at the socially accepted role of prostitution, 
at erotic Hindu temple architecture. It was the evangelical stress 
onan internal spirituality which deeply prejudiced Grant agaist the 
Brahmins, seen as intermediaries (cf. Roman Catholic priests) 
between the people and their maker, as ‘ʻa crafty and imperious 
priesthood’’.** Clearly his denunciation of Hinduism and the 
Brahmins constitutes a blatant and conscious projection of his own 
evangelical beliefs. 


Another emotionally charged element in Grant’s ‘Observation’ 
was his criticism of Indian family life and the role and status of 
Indian women. ‘Seldom is there a household”, he claimed ‘“‘with- 
out its internal divisions, and lasting enmities, most commonly too 
on the score of interest. The women partake of this sirit of discord. 
Held in slavish subjection by the men, they rise in furious passions 
against each other, which vent themselves in such loud, virulent and 
indecent railings, as are hardly to be heard in any other part of the 
world’’.°* ‘According to the despotic manners of the Hast, the 
husband is lord and the wife a servant, seldom does he think of 
making her a companion or friend’’.65 Marriage for the wife was 
imprisonment ; “Imperious dominion, seclusion and terror are the 
means afterwards, used to enforce the fidelity of the wife.’*® If 
perceptive enough to see that the horrendous practice of Sati had a 
social explanation, reflecting the fear of the familly that the widow 
might give birth to a child by a man of a lower caste with appalling 
prospects of defilement both to her legitimate children and them- 
selves, he still branded ıt as an example of a debased Hindu morality. 
Yet speaking through Grant’s critique was an early example of that 
cultural chauvinism of those new domestic arrangements in English 
society. On 23 February 1773 he had married Jane Fraser, at 17, ten 
years his Junior, a turning-point in his life, “His wife exercised a 
beautiful influence over his character. She became his companion, 
comforter and consoler through life, hardly ever being parted from 
him during his time of active service’.°’ Wilberforce’s letter of 
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consolation to one of the daughters on the death of Mts. Grant bears 
out how well the Grant marriage stands on a precursor for that latet 
Ruskinian ideal of the companionate marriage. “If there were to 
have been a selection of an individual specimen of the female 
character of the peculiar tenderness and grace with firmness, exquisite 
softness, combined with a power of endurance far greater than of our 
sex, I have always thought I should at once have named your mother. 
She was more like Milton’s Eve than any other person I ever know”.°* 
After the tragic death of their first two children, five more were born, 
two of them went on to have successful careers, Charles Grant ending 
as Colonial Secretary in the Melbourne administration of 1835-39 
and Robert as Governor of Bombay in 1834. The youngest daughter; 
Catherine, made a successful marriage. The record is less clear 
for William and Sibylla Grant, Clearly Mrs. Grant suffered from 
her husband’s obsessional anxieties over money matters; she com- 
plained to Charles, “Indeed I think we talk so much of saving money 
that I feel the young people and particularly the girls who are 
always hearing of your vexations on the subject and witnessing mine 
will become miserly.’’®® It is easy to see how Grant judged high- 
caste Hindu marriages by the standard of his own. Can one specu- 
late, however, that in his commentary on the servile condition of the 
Indian wife lay some displacement of guilt at the clearly subservient 
status of his own ? 


Grant’s is not an overly complex character to unravel. His 
wearing his conscience on his sleeve makes his motivation readily 
apparent. By establishing his familial and religious circumstances, 
it becomes a great deal easier to explain an arrogant cultural 
imperialism which led him to conclude of Hindu culture: “it is the 
universality of great depravity that is here insisted on—a general 
moral hue between which, and the European moral complexion, 
there is a difference, analogous to the difference of the natural colour 
of the two races’’.7° There was here both a projection of the 
cultural standards of his own evangelical society and norm for 
India ; some displacement of inner guilt at his own erlier dissipation, 
may be of the repressive character of his own marriage onto Hindu 
society. But with Grant we can see how this mechanism of projec- 
tion worked ; it operated largely in conciousness; with Mill, it was 
more obscure and elusive. 
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James Mill’s ‘History of British India’’? constutituted an even 
more damning indictment of Hindu culture than Grant’s ‘Observa- 
tions’ “the almost blood-curdling arrogance of Mill’s cultural chauvi- 
nism”7?, Mill saw himself as writing a “critical history”, “a judg- 
ing history’’"*. He wrote, above all, as a moralist. Mill was in 
the business of classifying different stages of civilisation, of esta- 
blishing a pecking order of cultures. There was no question of shar- 
ing Grant’s acceptance of the Hindu as a high culture in decline: 
he deemed it “crude” from its beginnings. Its stress on ceremonial, 
neglect of the writing of history, prevalence of speculative and 
abstract thought, its architecture, all were seen as proof of its ‘Gothic’ 
and primitive character. Central to the criterion by which Mill judged 
the level of a civilisation was societal regard for women. Here he 
was indebted to new ideas on history in the Scottish Enlightenment, 
particularly to those of John Millar. “The condition of women”, 
Mill wrote, “is one of the most remarkable circumstances in the 
manner of nations. Among rude people the woman are generally 
degraded, among civilized people they are exalted.”’"* It was inte- 
gral to Mill’s condemnation of Hindu culture to demonstrate that 
the degradation ofwoman was not a product of the Muslim invasion. 
“The conquest of Hindustan effected by the Mohammedan nations’, 
he averred, “was to no extraordinary degree sanguinary or destruc- 
tive... It altered not the texture of society.”75 Mull endlessly 
reinforced this theme of female degradation. “A state of dependence 
more strict and humiliating than that which is ordained for the 
weaker sex among the Hindus cannot easily be conceived.7° 
“Nothing can exceed the habitual contempt which the Hindus enter- 
tain for their women’”’??, ‘That remarkable proof of barbarity, the 
wife held unworthy to eat with her husband is prevalent in Hindu- 
stan.”78 The customary explanation of Mill’s denigratory account 
of Hindu culture lies in terms of his seeing in India an ideal testing- 
ground for his utilitarian theory: the only hope for Indian society 
lay in wholesale Benthanite reform.7® But the very intensity of 
his feelings suggest some neurotic subjectivity and once again we 
should turn to biographical evidence °° 


One strand of the explanation lies in drawing out Willium 
Thomas’s novel interpretation of Mill’s giving “utilitarian theory a 
puritanical twist’.*? His education at Montrose Academy and the 
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University of Edinburgh, studying Divinity between 1794-1797, had 
been with an eye to joining the Kirk ; and indeed Mill did qualify 
as presbyter and for a while preached. Arguably it was failure to 
achieve a particular ministryship in 1803 that led Mill to give up the 
prospect of a career in the church and seek an alternative as a journa- 
list and writer in London. His Benthamism led to anti-clericalism 
and one interpretation of the psycho-dynamics of Mill’s response to 
India is to argue that behind his hostility to the Brahmins as a 
priestly caste lay neurotic rejection of his own Presbyterian past. 
But Thomas suggests alternatively a lingering Puritanism in Mill's 
temperament. Mill had his links with the evangelical movement : 
he was for a long time a contributor in William Allen’s Quaker . 
journal “The Philanthropist”. It was an uncomfortable Puritanism. 
“Mill was not a worldly or self seeking man and his comments on 
society and politics’, wrote Thomas, “‘often suggest the sort of 
puritan who disapproves of other men’s pleasures from self-conscious 
fear of their power over himself”.** Thomas claims that it is “this 
strain of puritanism’’ which “gives the History of British India its 
predominant tone”, and clearly this insight allows us to see new reso- 
nances in statements such as ‘“‘it is not surprising that grossness in 
ideas and language respecting the intercourse of the sexes is a 
uniform concommitant of the degraded state of the women”.88 In 
his plans for a reformed Anglican church Mill would have intro- 
duced “‘dances representing parental, filial and fraternal affection ; 
and avoid such as slide into lasciviousness, which the author is 
always anxious to repress,”®* Mill clearly exemplified a proto- 
Victorian prudery. Maybe there was here displacement onto Hindu 
culture of those disturbingly licentious aspects of early 19th century 
London. Yet a more complex personal conflict underlay Mill’s 
cultural and moral chauvinism. l 


Mill was in many ways an extremely reserved, obsessional and 
overfulfilling man. There is one minor but intriguing similarity to 
Grant’s family background. Mills mother’s family had also been 
involved in the rising of 1745 and Isabel Fenton may well have 
induced that driving ambition in her son as compensation for family 
disgrace.°* Mill likewise sought to compensate for early poverty. 
That prolonged, almost nightmarish, involvement from 1806 to 1817 
in writing the History of British India was to obtain employment in 
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the East India Company and so free himself from dependence on 
the charity of others. Here Mill was successful, securing an Assis- 
tant Examinership in 1819 and rising to the top of the administra- 
tion as Chief Examiner in 1830. His animus against the gentry 
class of India no doubt reflected resentment at early dependence 
for his education on the patronage of the Stuart family. The yard- 
stick in Mill’s History for asserting European moral superiority lay 
in the quality of its family and marital ties but here Mill was perso- 
nally at his most embarrassed and hypocritical. He did little to help 
his father on the bankruptcy of his cobbler’s business nor later his 
sister who tried unsuccessfuly to keep the business going. On Sth 
February 1805.Mill married Harriet Burrow, eldest daughter of the 
Keeper of a lunatic asylum. The marriage proved a failure. Bain’s 
is the best account : 


“The depth and tenderness of the feeling could not well be 
exceeded, but in the light of after years we can see that he too 
readily took for granted that she would be an intellectual 
companion to himself. 


Mrs. Mill was not wanting in any of the domestic virtues of an 
English mother. She toiled hard for her house and her 
children and became thoroughly obedient to her lord. As an 
admired beauty she seems to have been chagrined at the 
discovery of her position after marriage. There was dis- 
appointment on both sides : the union was never happy.’’®® 


There were nine children. Mill imposed extraordinary high 
standards on his children. One of them, Henry, broke down under 
the strain, dying, aged 20, of consumption. His two daughters seem 
to have “especially suffered from his pedagogic regime. The most 
brilliant of his children, John Stuart, was in his 20’s to undergo 
some form of emotional collapse. St. John Packe seeks to mitigate 
the view of Mill as the stern painterfamilias ; he did not subject his 
children to corporal punishment; he found time to worry about their 
education during all the strains of authorship. But Bain’s harsh 
verdict stands : “the one disagreeable trait in Mill’s character and the 
thing that has left the most painful memories was the way he allowed 
himself to speak and behave to his wife and children before visitors 
When we read his letters to friends we see him acting the family man 
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with the utmost propriety, putting forward his wife and children into 
their due place, but he seemed unable to observe the part in daily 
intercourse’’.®7 Could it not be argued that behind Mill’s portrait 
of the down-trodden Hindu wife stood ‘‘wan, hard-pressed’’*® 
Mrs. Mill, and that in his condemnation of the maltreatment of 
Indian women we havea classic example of the displacement of 
personal guilt ? 


There was a further interesting way in which repressed material 
may have been operating in the writings of Grant and Mill. Both 
were to make considerable play of the theme of the ‘passive’ and 
‘effeminate’ character of the Bengali Hindus. The historian can only 
guess at the repressed homosexuality which might lie behind such 
animus against effeminacy. It is difficult to know which the 
Victorians looked on as the greater taboo in sexuality, masturbation 
or homosexuality: but it is clear that one factor in their phobic 
horror of masturbation lay in the mistaken belief that it led to 
homosexuality. Members of the Victorian governing class were to 
become well aware of homosexuality through its widespread practice 
in public schools. They were to encounter it in India, if more 
frequently amongst those very martial communities, particularly the 
Muslims, which they held up in favourable comparison to the 
‘effeminate’ Hindoos. Historians can again but speculate on the 
inner connection between repressed homosexuality and the sustaining 
of the imperial presence by those ‘lords of human kind’®® ; but it 
has been brilliantly charted by the novelist, Paul Scott, who has one 
of his characters say of the deeply repressed homosexual, Ronald 
Merrick, policeman, throughout the Raj Quartet the most cold- 
blooded defendant of the Raj, that his first experience of homo- 
sexuality constituted a ‘‘revelation of the connexion between the 
homosexuality, the sado-masochism, the sense of social inferiority 
and the grinding defensive belief in his racial superiority”. It may 
have given him a “moment of profound peace” but this “he could 
not bear because to admit this peace meant discarding every belief he 
had’’.°° Should we detect new resonances in James Mill’s intent 
to write “with that manly plainness which the sincerity of the 
historical character appeared to require’®! ? Cah one surmise that 
a repressed homosexuality lay somewhere in the mora} ideology of 
empire ? 
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To do justice to the theme of ‘distortion’ one would have to 
examine closely the character of social relationships between the 
English and Indian and to explain in depth the Indian response 
to 19th century European moral attitudes. It is only intended here 
to formulate some general idea as to how Indian moral attitudes 
were influenced by the Raj at its most morally intransigent in the 
mid 19th century. It was of course, in many ways, naive of the Raj 
to suppose that exposure of their domestic life-style to Indian 
society would prove exemplary. “Nothing more amazes the unso- 
phisticated Hindu”, wrote the Revd. Robinson, “than to see 
European ladies and gentlemen engaged in conversation, walking arm 
in arm, making calls together, sitting side by side in public assem- 
blies, and depth of infamy, dancing hand in hand’’.*? Such dancing 
was “regarded as the prerogative and characteristic of temple- 
women” (ie. temple prostitutes).°° Spokesman of the conservative 
bhadralok, Radhakanta Deb, conceded that Indian ladies might once 
have so behaved in ancient Hindu society, but added, “‘it is too late 
for us to go back to the old custom now”.°* Yet there was to be a 
process of mimesis within the bhadralok community, particularly 
among those followers of Ram Mohun Roy, the Brahmos. It is 
impossible here to do justice to this Indian social and intellectual 
response ** Only a social and economic analysis can explain those 
conflicting tensions of the new and comprador elite between the 
traditional claims of the village, a landed economy, and the new 
commercial and modernising culture of Calcutta. But the moral 
rhetoric of the English moralists on the status of Indian women did 
impinge on Indian moralists. What is so fascinating from the point 
of distortion is to see how Ram Mohun Roy, whilst advocating the 
abolition of Sati and new legal rights for women, also sought greater 
testamentary control over property, a greater patriarchal role for 
husbands.®°® The Brahmo social observer, S. C. Bose, provides a 
variety of clues as to how the bhadralok were modifying attitudes 
towards domestic life. “Much of the civilisation of Europe”, he 
wrote, is due to high position of the fair sex in the social scale. 
Their education, their capacity for rearing their children in orderly 
and virtuous habits — their elevated conception of a Supreme Being 
— their social and domestic manners — the purity of their lives — 
their natural tenderness and affection — their freedom and the moral 
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influence of their actions, gives them a rank in no way inferior 
to that of the other sex”.°? This uncritical reading of the Ruskinian 
ideal led to all kinds of Victorian borrowings. “Why do not the 
Babus of Bengal strive to introduce a salutary change in the dress of 
their mothers, wives, sisters and daughters where private decency and 
public morality must urgently demand?’ (This was by way of a 
plea for the introduction of the corset).°* As part of a breakdown 
of the extended family and a move toward the nuclear, a new 
emphasis was seen to be laid on the ties of marriage and on the need 
for female education. “Before the diffusion of Western knowledge 
throughout the land” observed Bose, “the love of wife was held in 
subordination to the love of parents but of late years a change has 
come over the spirit of the times, which has greatly modified the 
former’s role’’.°® One cannot quarrel with efforts to introduce 
greater legal rights for women, to legalise widow remarriage, but one 
can wonder if in the mid 19th century India’s modernising path was 
not distorted by absorption of Victorian negative attitudes towards 
female sexuality and their chivalric cult of female dependence. In a 
broader sense, what we are seeing, in refutation of Weber’s thesis 
that nothing akin to the Protestant ethic was possible in Hindu 
culture, was an absorption by Brahmo reformers of that very 
superego which precipitated so much neurosis and unhappiness. 
among the Victorians,t°° In the 20th century the Indian govern- 
ment was to implement in its Hindu social code advanced thinking 
on female rights, as for example, on divorce*®*, but we might well 
ask how much this development entailed the disentangling of the 
Puritanical legacy of the Victorian Brahmos to modern India. And 
what are we to make of Gandhi’s agonised attempt to refute the 
Victorian charge of effeminancy against the Indian male, combined 
as it was with his practice of Brahmacharya, of marital celibacy ?4°# 


“The Victorians’ judged Ronald Pearsall, “had an extravagant 
sense of sin, especially when it affected other people and in few 
societies have people been more eager to throw the first stone’”.+°® 
Such a temperamental predilection found ample scope for expression 
in the moral dimensions of 19th century cultural imperialism. In the 
language of the article, the Victorians had projected their moral 
norms, in particular, new ideals of marriage, displaced guilt at 
delinquent elements of their own society, and, though this can but be 
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speculative, in their comment on the subservient role of Indian 
women, displaced unease at the dependent role of their own. A 
study of the English moralists, Charles Grant and James Mill, 
has been seen as especially indicative of the last. Despite its highly 
derogatory and in many ways unfair character, some Indian moralists 
were to respond positively to this Victorian critique of Hindu culture, 
particularly on the status of women. In the process, however, they 
shared in that same Victorian enthralment to the superego. It may 
be special pleading to argue that the true path of modernisation lies 
in the Freudian attack on the superego and a plea for a greater 
accommodation of the ego to the id. But it could be claimed that 
with the impact of Victorian moral intransigence came distortion, for 
along such more relaxed Freudian lines seemingly lay the natural 
predisposition of the Indian psyche. 
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INDIAN MERGHANTS AND THE DECLINE OF INDIAN 
MERCANTILE ACTIVITY : THE COROMANDEL CASE.* 


SINNAPPAH ARASARATNAM 


It has now come to be generally accepted among historians of 
Indian Ocean commerce that the overseas trade of India saw growth 
of as yet undetermined proportions in the 17th century. Proponents 
of the growth hypothesis vary from the assertions of boom conditions 
of trade to more cautious estimates of a slow and imperceptible 
expansion. There is general agreement that W. H. Moreland was 
unduly pessimistic in characterising the 17th century as one of stag- 
nation in trade. His efforts to quantify India’s overseas trade? 
appear to be based on doubtful assumptions and insufficient data. 
The 18th century has as yet not been studied even to the extent the 
17th has been but there is general agreement among historians that 
that century provides a picture of decline of India’s overseas trade. It 
is not clearly established whether this is an overall decline in the 
volume of trade or merely a decline in the Indian share of the carry- 
ing trade. In the present state of our knowledge, it may be conjec- 
tured that it is both, though studies currently being undertaken in a 
number of Indian Universities may undermine this hypothesis. 
Whatever the case may be, in all the regions of India, we are con- 
fronted with a number of merchants and merchant communities 
struggling to survive against heavy odds and eventually going under 
when faced with changes with which they could not cope. 


There are two general factors that provide a backdrop against 
which Indian mercantile activity could be discussed. The first of 
these is the decline and breakup of the Mughul Empire in the 18th 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented to the Department of History 
Seminar of the University of Calcutta in February 1982. The diecussion that 
resulted was of great. value to me in clarifying my ideas. I am deeply grateful to 
the staff of the Department of History for their hospitality during my visit to 
Calcutta. 
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century enabling the decentralization of political authority and the 
tise of new political powers. This had the effect of disturbing well- 
established relations between port and hinterland, disrupting well- 
established interior communication links and undermining adminis- 
trative infra-structures beneficial to trade in many regions. Professor 
Ashin Das Gupta has cogently argued this hypothesis with a welter of 
evidence on the politics of Surat’s commerce in the first half of the 
18th century.* A similar case could be made for other regions of 
India’s commerce, though perhaps not with the tragedy and drama 
that attended the decline and fall of Surat. Clearly in the Coro- 
mandel, as will be argued later, the politics and administration of the 
coastal strip and hinterland had a major impact on the area’s 
trade. 


A second factor that operated in the 18th century is what Holden 
Furber has characterised the commercial revolution in Asia in its 
middle decades. This revolution consisted of a change in the direc- 
tion, flow and commodities embracing Asian trade and of the trade 
between "Asia and Europe. These changes involved a quantitative 
and qualitative shift in the participation of Europeans in Asian trade. 
Das Gupta has argued with conviction that, as long as there were no 
fundamental changes in the nature of Asian trade, European entry 
into this trade did not lead to the decline of the Indian share in it.§ 
Thus W. H. Moreland’s hypothesis that the entry of Europeans into 
the trade of the Indian Ocean in the 17th century was responsible for 
the decline of Indian mercantile activity has been found to be 
unacceptable.® It has much validity, however, for the 18th century 
when seen in conjunction with the commercial changes of the middle 
decades of that century. Again, it will be argued that, as far as 
Coromandel was concerned, European trade, in its new forms and 
directions, cut deep into the trade that had been traditionally carried 
on in that region. 


There were some important respects in which the activities of 
Europeans in the 17th century affected the interests of Coromandel 
merchants. Dutch commercial policies resulted in the interruption in 
the ancient links between Coromandel and Southeast Asia which had 
been, in many ways, the lifeline of Coromandél’s commerce As 
more evidence unfolds of the commerce of Southeast Asia, the 
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seminal role in that commerce of Coromandel is inescapable. As 
researckers begin to study in depth the many trading emporia of the 
archipelago, the Malay peninsula and the Thai-Burmese mainland, 
they are uncovering evidence of the persistent and continuing Coro- 
mandel connection.” It appears that we should not consider 
Coromendel-Southeast Asian trade merely as a bilateral connection. 
We should also consider it as fostered by a permanent Coromandel 
merchant presence in these trading marts, generating a multilateral 
trade within the Southeast Asian region in partnership and colla- 
boratioa with Southeast Asian rulers and captains of commerce. It 
was this commercial artery that was punctured violently by the Dutch 
in the course of the 17th century. Indian trading links were cut off 
one by one with the Moluccas, Macassar and the Celebes, Bantam 
and ths north Javanese ports, west coast of Sumatra. In a series of 
military and naval actions, these ports and markets were shut off 
from competitive trading. It meant the denial of a lucrative export 
market in textiles for the Coromandel shippers. It meant the 
wrestirg from their hands of the import trade in spices to Coro- 
mandel. And it meant the denial of minerals — gold and tin — 
which had formed a profitable import to India. It must be empha- 
sised tùat all these were achieved by brute force and not by superior 
commercial expertise. On the contrary, the Dutch had long fought 
a losmg battle with Coromandel shippers in Acheh, Bantam, 
Macassar and other places in competitive trading. In so far as 
Indiar merchants lost out to Europeans, it was in this sector where, 
with many of these islands being subject to Dutch political control, 
they were made monopoly markets for Dutch import and export 
trade. ° 


A characteristic of the trade of Coromandel was its decentralised 
and diffused character. Unlike the trade of Gujarat or of Bengal, 
the trade of Coromandel did not flow through one or two large 
entrerots which served as collecting points for the exports of the 
area. Producing villages of its major export, textiles, were scattered 
through a coastal] area about 1,000 miles long, some on the littoral, 
other: somewhat to the interior and these were not tied north to 
south by safe and reliable communication links. Ports of outlet 
were thus scattered along this stretch of coastline, strategically 
located to tapa cluster of weaving villages. There was no great 
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import trade either to foster the development of an entrepot. Even 
when the Europeans came to invest in textiles, they found that they 
had to spread out from their major port centres on the coast and 
establish a multitude of factories along this coastal stretch. 


The spread—out nature of the centres of production and the 
absence of large concentrated areas of consumption led to a type of 
oceanic and coastal trade which has been Coromandel’s characteristic 
feature for centuries. It consisted of a large number of small-scale 
Operators tying in with a few large long-distance shippers, together 
making a large volume of traffic but one which fanned out from a 
variety of havens over a lengthy coastline. The Coromandel shippers 
kept for themselves a large share of the trade eastwards into the 
archipelago and the states of mainland Southeast Asia. Long- ` 
established connections on this trade route had enabled them to 
develop political alliances and sensibilities to changing power rela- 
tionships in these parts. Also developed were a specialised knowledge 
of these markets and trading agencies and financing institutions to 
make the trade flow smoothly. 


A trend that becomes visible in the last quarter of the 17th 
century is the separation of Coromandel shipping from investment in 
goods and their purchase and scale. Before the arrival of the large 
European Companies, merchants were also shipowners and the 
people who invested in trade were also those who invested in 
shipping. There was a busy ship building industry on banks of the 
Vasishta Godavari river in Narsapore and Madapollam. Coro- 
mandel traders also had ships built on the eastern shores of the Bay 
of Bengal, in Arakkan, Tenasserim and Kedah. European ships that 
came into these waters. while they posed no problem in commercial 
competition that could not be overcome, offered an opportunity that 
could not be ignored. They were on average larger, generally safer, 
better armed and were aggressively sailed and defended. The English 
and the Danish East India Companies, bothered through a great part 
of the 17th Century with problems of credit, took to freighting goods 
for Indian merchants. Almost the entire trading of the Danes from 
Tranguebar was on freight and there were times when the English 
would offer large part of their shipping space to freight on the 
voyages to Bandar Abbas, Basra, Mokha on the west and to Syriam, 
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Mergui, Kedah, Acheh and Bantam to the east. Even the Dutch, 
who initially instructed their officials in Coromandel not to take 
goods on freight for Indian merchants, later accepted freight traffic 
to places where they were not carrying on a profitable trade.* When, 
in the last quarter of the 17th century, private English traffic made 
its appearance, this provided further opportunities for the Coro- 
mandel merchants for freighting their goods on European bottoms. 
This may have resulted in a reduction of shipping owned and 
operated by Coromandel merchants. Indian shipping was greatly 
subject to control by the restrictive passes policy and exclusion zones 
operated by the Dutch It could not be applied with equal force to 
the shipping of other European powers. Indians are now seen 
to carry passes and fly the colours of the English, Danes and French 
and very often to employ pilots from these nations. There is no 
doubt that Indian mercantile interests recognised that a superior 
naval technology had come into the Indian Ocean and desired to 
press it in their service in every possible manner.: In the process 
it is possible that they let slip whatever naval expertise was available 
in these shores and their investment in shipping and related crafts 
may have declined. There is some indication of this in the decline of 
the shipyards of Narsapore in the 18th century. 


Political stability, the maintenance of good and secure commu- 
nication links between port and hinterland and of a fiscal system that 
would not be a disincentive to trade were crucial ingredients in the 
promotion of trade in the Indian subcontinent. From this point of 
view, it can be seen that peninsular India has been least well served 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. Since the break-up of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, there has not been a unified and consolidated political system 
in any of the regions of peninsular India. The two Islamic kingdoms 
that dismembered the Vijayanagar Empire — Golconda and Bijapur 
— did expand eastwards in the first half of the 17th century and 
sought to consolidate their territories into viable political systems. 
But hardly had they settled down to do this than the Moghul Empire 
intruded southwards and destabilised these two states and their 
hold on the newly acquired Carnatic dominions. These dominions 
were the vital hinterlands of the Carnatic ports, shared between 
Golconda and Bijapur with the Palar River as the boundary, north 
of which was the Golconda kingdom and Bijapur to the south.® 
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The extension of Islamic power into the eastern Carnatic and the 
assertion of domination over Hindu rajahs and nobles was accompa- 
nied by decades of warfare and punitive expeditions. Even then the 
rulers had to come to terms with the traditional ruling elites of the 
Andhra and Tamil lowlands. There was then a brief period in the 
middle decades of the 17th century of relatively orderly trading and 
productivity. The coastal regions were linked to the central and 
southern Deccan through these reasonably large political entities of 
Golconda and Bijapur. Both the rulers and the administrative 
nobility were keenly aware of the potential of trade on the east coast 
of India. Their revenue officials were sensitive to the need to main- 
tain and develop this trade and the farmers of revenue of the coastal 
districts where the ports were located and of the handloom manufac- 
turing district were aware of their taxation potential. For this 
purpose, both Golconda and Bijapur enticed European merchants to 
their territories by land grants and fiscal and judicial concessions. +° 
Consequently English and Dutch settlements proliferated along the 
coast and some flourished and expanded in area and population. 
Masulipatnam grew under the Golconda regime as a great centre 
of inter-regional trade in eastern India, performing both an entrepot 
function of attracting goods from one region to be stored and trans- 
shipped to another as well as of a port of import and export to serve 
a vast hinterland centred on the royal capital of Golconda. 


Hardly had these regions settled down to participate in the 
booming Asian trade when there was another political and military 
destabilization caused by the southward expansion of the Moghul 
Empire. This Moghul conquest of the Deccan, accomplished with 
a great deal of warfare and destruction in 1686-88, could be 
considered a turning point in the commercial history of the region. 
It could be argued that the trade which was on the ascendant up to 
the 1680’s, peaked at about this time and we see then the beginning 
ofa slow decline which could be directly linked to the Moghul 
conquest. In this respect the expansion of the Moghul Empire to 
the south had the opposite effect from what it did in northern and 
northwestern India. There the Moghuls, through administrative and 
fiscal unification, through a unified currency and a good and secure 
communications network, linked markets and widened economic 
units. In the south, the Moghuls did not have the opportunity to 
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consolidate and unify their new conquests, but rather contributed 
to their fragmentation and eventual economic disintegration.** 


This was brought about by the manner in which Moghul power 
expanded southwards and the nature of administrative and economic 
control the Moghuls exercised over their new conquests. To com- 
pound this was the fact that these regions were disputed by the 
Marathas who had conquered the fort-city of Jinjee in 1677 and 
established claim to these southern Carnatic districts for many years. 
The Moghuls found that they had to come to terms with the 
powerfull Telugu military lords of Telengana and the Krishna- 
Godavari delta. They had to reward Moghul generals who had 
achieved: the conquest and in addition had to use the resources of the 
conquered territories for the upkeep of a Moghul army that had to 
be constantly maintained there. These burdens fell extremely heavy 
on the economy and particularly on its productive sectors. These 
were the surplus rice—producing areas of the delta, the cotton and 
indigo producing areas of Cuddapah, Kanchipuram and Arani, the 
textile-producing districts that were littered right down the lowlands 
from north to south, the large market towns and the mercantile and 
artisan communities that inhabited them. 


The consolidation of the Carnatic territories, not achieved under 
Aurangzeb because of his distractions elsewhere, was even less 
possible after the succession wars of 1708-9. The maintenance of 
public order and a regulated revenue system became the concern not 
of the Moghul state but of a series of private individuals or groups. 
A number of them arose to establish regional centres of power with 
varying degrees of allegiance to Hyderabad Of these, the Nawab of 
Arcot succeeded in arrogating to himself the greatest degree of 
independence by the 1720's. The political system of Andhra and the 
Carnatic lowlands was thus fragmented with a number of groups 
maintaining themselves shakily on the revenues they were able to 
muster and was able to provide the administrative, policing and 
judicial infrastructure necessary for economic life to continue at its 
previous pace. This is seen most in the practice of tax farming as 
now became rampant. A process of sub-letting was endemic with a 
view to maximising the returns from the farms. There were frequent 
changes of lessees all of which tended towards an increase in the 
incidence of taxation. 
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The taxation fell heaviest on those sectors of the economy that 
were easily visible and could be subjected to increase. Any public 
marketing of goods in the large market towns and the mittahs that 
sold manufactured goods was an easy target. In fact, district gover- 
nors and tax farmers took to founding new market towns, which 
they named after themselves, to which they would divert all saleable 
goods and tax them at arbitrary levels. These could be either inland 
towns such as Waljapettah in North Arcot or coastal port-towns 
such as Sadat Bandar on the Kovilam coast. Artisans and crafts- 
men were also easy targets for such taxation. Producing goods for 
the market and able to convert their goods into cash, they were made 
to bear increased taxes which could be readily collected at the point 
of sale. Another method was to secure the right to set up suncam 
or customs points along the road to tax goods in transit. There is 
evidence for the multiplying of such suncams along the road to major 
exporting ports such as Paleacat, Madras. Cuddalore and Porto 
Novo.*? The agricultural sector has always been highly taxed in 
India and declining productivity in eastern India increased the burden 
of taxation even though the levels of tax may not have been increased. 
The frequent wars, movement of troops across country, marauding 
raids of the Marathas and migration of peasants away from the 
hot-beds of activity, led toa decline in agricultural productivity. 
A season of failing monsoons or of floods was enough to cause severe 
hardships for some subsequent years. A raid against a productive 
agricultural and artisan district such as Kanchipuran would set it 
back for years. 


All these had a marked impact on trade, both internal and 
external, and caused great hardship to merchants who were engaged 
in trade. In the first place, the political fragmentation and the 
breakdown in public order made road transport very unsafe. When 
goods were put on the road,a multiplicity of road tolls pushed 
prices up. The extensive hinterland from which merchants had 
derived their goods and in which they had sold imported goods 
throughout the 17th century began to shrink. The shortage of rice 
and other cereals led to a great increase in the price of food, a factor 
compounded by the activities of district governors and rentiers in 
monopolizing the paddy harvest in areas under them and maintaining 
prices at high levels. The phenomenal increase in the price of rice in 
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the first decades of the 18th century affected-the price of all other 
things and of labour. A similar trend is seen in the price of cotton 
for the same reasons — reduction in productivity and engrossing. 
Merchants found it difficult to pass on these increases to the expor- 
ters and found their profits greatly reduced leading to bankruptcies 
and their abandoning of trade. 


Merchant relationships with the political authority also underwent 
a change, with the change of rulers and the nature of the exercise of 
authority. In the 17th century, the relationship of merchants to 
rulers and aministration was close and mutually dependent. All the 
Carnatic rulers of that period, from the royal heads of state to the 
governors of the smallest town, had a participatory interest in trade 
and used merchant expertise to maximise their profits. They often 
provided the capital and eased things administratively for the mer- 
chants who used both assets to their mutual benefit. Sometimes 
merchants were rentiers and local officials, in which capacity they 
furthered their commercial interests. In this way capital from various 
sources went into trade and when rulers invested in trade they had an 
interest in easing its path. This symbiotic relationship between 
merchants and administration ended with the collapse of the king- 
doms of Bijapur and Golconda. The new power structure introduced 
by the Mughal conquest was fluid, constantly under challenge and 
was hardly the condition in which permanent relationships could be 
established. Though some Mughal administrators saw the long-term 
benefits of a flourishing trade, their tenures were not permanent and 
their attention was constantly being diverted elsewhere. As the 
financial problems of the Nawabs of the Carnatic became acute in the 
1730’s, they looked to the merchants for large loans for which they 
mortgaged land revenues. 


How did merchant groups of Coromandel cope with these prob- 
lems ? Coromandel merchants had a long tradition of seafaring and 
resilience in the face of political changes. Coromandel overseas 
ventures have generally been an aggregate of small-scale operation 
rather than a few large merchant-captains owning fleets of merchant 
vessels. A vessel would carry the goods of up to about 100 
merchants together with the merchants themselves or their agents. 
The returns on trade were not as high as those on the Surat or the 
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Bengal trade. With the exception of Masulipatnam, there was no 
great demand for luxury consumer goods on which high profits could 
be made. So Coromandel merchants were not able to accumulate 
wealth to the extent that the prosperous Surat merchants could. 
Further, because of the absence of one or two large emporia of trade, 
the merchants needed to be mobile, moving up and down the long 
coastline, rather than concentrate their assets in any one place. This 
was, of course, both a strength and a weakness. It made possible a 
flexibility in operations at a time of political change. It made 
their assets less vulnerable to sudden attacks on any one place. 
On the other hand, it meant that merchant interests and influence 
were not concentrated in any one place to give it strength in its 
dealings with political authority there. This had been the great 
strength of the Surat merchants. They had a great influence over 
administration there and through that influence they could make 
their voice felt in imperial policy-making. Coromandel merchants 
lacked such centres of influence. 


Coromandel merchants were highly plural in their social composi- 
tion. The Persian migrant merchants, who dominated the trade of 
Masulipatnam in its flourishing decades, appear to have left with the 
downfull of Golconda and the subsequent decline of Masulipatnam. 
The active Muslim traders of north Coromandel in the 18th Century 
are known in the European record as Pathans and their previous 
history is unkown. They have no links with the other important 
groups of Muslim merchants, the Chulias of south Coromandel. The 
Chulias are Tamil-speaking Muslims domiciled in Tamil coastal 
districts. Hindu merchants were an even more plural lot. They were 
drawn from various caste groups, Telegu and Tamil speakers. The 
term Chetty is a loose catchall term for castes engaged in trading occu- 
pations but its meaningful social divisions are the sub-castes each with 
its own commodity speciality. Some other castes had taken to trade 
and though there was a good deal of intercaste partnership, caste ties 
stood in the way of these developing into permanent associations. 
Two important trading castes, balija chetties and comaties, were 
socially antagonistic to each other, beings leaders of the two factions 
respectively, left hand and right hand in continuous disputes through 
the 17th and 18th centuries. Then there were the Gujaratis who 
appear to be relative newcomers to Coromandel and were operating 
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primarily from European ports. As financiers and brokers, they were 
in direct competition with the chetty sub-castes. 


A business belonged to the extended family, the head of which 
took decisions and operated through proxies and agents who may be 
other members of the family or clients dependent on them. If one 
looks through an extended 200 year period of commercial operation 
in Coromandel (1600 to 1800) one is struck by the absence of conti- 
nuity in the great families that for short periods dominated the 
trade. On the contrary, there are several examples of complete 
collapse of a family at the death of its leading member. The field 
then belongs to other families, other leaders. Cross caste partnér- 
ships did take place but these were for specific ventures and were 
soon liquidated. 


In this context, the role of the European Companies, strengthened 
as it was from the 1680’s by European private traders, assumed 
anew importance. As noted above, right up to the end of the 17th 
century, the European Company was not an effective competitor to 
the Indian merchant. The latter successfully undersold the former in 
every market of open competition. But the position begins to change 
at the end of the 17th century. The English East India Company, 
strengthened by its reorganization, came aggressively to the market 
with a large capital and a system of interlocking corporate trade with 
individual private trade. The Dutch East India Company, though 
beginning to decline from its peak profits of the 1680’s still had vast 
resources at its disposal. Above all, it had acquired a captive market 
in island Southeast Asia and had exclusive access to the produce of 
the islands. The French had made Coromandel their main theatre 
of activity and from the 1720’s were set on a course of expanding 
investments. All these powers were taking advantage of the weak- 
ness of hinterland political authorities to flex their muscles, to back 
trade with force more consistently, to defend their territorial and 
fiscal privileges and to attempt to extract more such privileges. 


From the 1680’s all these three European powers had a series of 
territorial and fiscal privileges conferred on them They were given 
in the first instance by governments which hoped to benefit in the 
long term by the expansion of trade that would result. Later they 
were given for the immediate advantage of a loan, some assistance 
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with arms and ammunition or in the hope of an assured earned 
rental. Thus governments were signing away valuable territory and 
trading concessions for short term benefits. In the process they were 
disadvantaging merchants who were their own subjects and with 
whom these Europeans were competing. In this way, what had once 
been tiny European enclaves of no major consequence to the total 
economic scene, now became large territorial agglomerations with 
suburban villages and population centres. Though nominally on lease 
from the lord of the land, so many extraterritorial rights had been 
alienated to them thatthey became virtuallyindependent port-city states. 
The two remarkable examples of thse are Fort St. George which grew 
into Madras and Pondichery. Paleacat could have risen along these 
lines but for the fact that the Dutch were already over-extended in 
Asia and they had a fortified port in the far south in Nagapatnam. 
The hinterland powers were neither able nor inclined to restrain the 
growth of these European centres Quite the contrary, they fed their 
growth with concession after concession for some little temporary 
reward or favour. On the few occasions that they came into conflict 
with these growing European power-centres, they fared badly. The 
European powers showed an inclination to use force at the slightest 
provocation, being well aware of the basic weakness of the local 
powers that confronted them. 


Faced with this situation of dwindling commercial opportunities 
in the interior and an expanding investment and trade in the 
European ports, it is not surprising that the Coromandel merchants 
chose to desert the former and take advantage of the latter. Already- 
in the 17th century, these merchants saw opportunities in brokerage 
and supply functions for the Companies in their ports. But at that 
time they could combine these roles with the continuance of their 
own export trade. There was no major functional shift on the part 
of these merchants, no major dependence on European investment. 
With the weakening of the assets base of these merchants and the 
increasing difficulties confronted in the trade to Southeast Asia, it is 
not surprising that these merchants concentrated more on the broke- 
rage functions and avoided overseas risks. In the early decade of the 
18th Century, all the three Companies were making very substantial 
annual investments with a regularity that enabled marchants to come 
into permanent ralatioships with them The Companies drove hard 
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bargains and the profits were small but there were few risks and 
little necessity for a large capital outlay. During these years the 
import trade in European goods also grew and the brokerage was a 
two-way function in import and export goods. 


Another feature of this period and one that affected the merchants 
more directly than corporate activities of the Companies, was the 
trade of the Company’s officials and of European private free- 
merchants. The English Company had in the 1670’s abandoned to 
its officials, in a private capacity, much of the intra-Asian trade. 
Encouraged by this, these officials and other free-men had accumu- 
lated a substantial merchant fleet operating in Asian waters. At 
first they worked in close partnership with Indian merchants but 
soon became dominant. The Company’s officials could make use of 
English authority within the English settlement and the naval power 
on the high seas to their advantage. It was not the Companies but 
the private Europeans who were in direct competition with Indian 
merchants. In this competition the Coromandel merchants were 
relegated to a subordinate role. 


As this process gathered momentum in the [8th century, the 
organization of European trade within Asia achieved further sophis- 
tication. What began as individual adventures, rather like those of 
their Indian counterparts, was now organised into associated ventures, 
agency houses operating in the various ports and travelling supercar- 
goes who would take commercial decisions anywhere on a voyage. 
The financing of trade and the trading operations themselves became 
separated and specialised. In this way merchant combinations were 
able to attract capital from a wide variety of sources in the European 
ports and put it to good use through aggressive merchant adventurers 
and supercargoes. This was a form of trading that left the Indian 
seaborne trade far behind. The Coromandel merchants who continued 
in trade still operated as individual self-financing marchants travelling 
with their goods and taking decisions as they went along. 


The European private merchants soon broke into areas that had 
all along been the preserve of Indian shippers. By the middle of the 
18th century, the had penetrated the coastal trading of eastern India 
and into the carriage of articles of daily consumption such as rice, 
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salt, edible oils and arecanuts. The growing population in the 
European ports created a lively demand for food grains. The 
Europeans had the necessary shipping. They had the advantage of 
a preferential tariff in these ports and they could use their power to - 
their own advantage. Allegations that Governors of Madras and 
those around him engrossed the grain trade and made large profits at 
the expense of the community were made now and then. Though 
they were denied and the directors had no way to prove them, 
circumstantial evidence shows that there was some truth in the 
allegations.’ 2 They used to good advantage the Company’s privilege 
of freedom from internal customs in Bengal, increasingly the chief 
source of supply of rice for the Coromandel ports. 


All this economic activity centred on the European ports drew 
towards these ports not only those traditionally engaged in commerce 
but also other intermediary figures who could perform subordinate 
functions in servicing this trade. In the earlier period it was the 
merchants who took up office as dubashes and accountants to 
Europeans engaged in trade in a private capacity. Later other 
literate and locally influential people, finding these positions lucrative, 
flocked to fill them, thus undermining the position of the merchants. 
They came from the two other elite groups in society : brahmans and 
landowners of districts neighbouring of European ports. A study of 
the important dubashes of the 18th century, both of the English and 
the French, shows that they were mainly composed of brahmans, 
mudaliyars, pillais and reddis. The three latter castes were the 
leading landowners of Tamil and Telugu areas. They served as link 
men with the hinterland administration, ironing out problems as they 
arose and helping to keep up with changes of political fortune. They 
were also contact men with producing areas, particularly the weaving 
villages and advised on negotiating contracts with the weavers, using 
their influence to tilt the balance in favour of their masters. As the 
amount of power wielded by the Europeans grew, so also did their 
dependence on it and their commitment to it. They were decidedly on 
the side of the European in their confrontation with the merchants 
and helped to undermine the interests of the merchants. Likewise in 
time they took the side of their European masters against the hinter- 
land power and contributed to undermining the latter in the interest 
of the former. 
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The boom in the China trade in the second half of the 18th 
Centurv and the consequent changes to the inter-regional trade of 
Asia constituted the final blow to Coromandel trade. English trade 
in India was now geared to feeding the China trade and the emphasis 
was on that part of the trade of India that would serve the trade to 
China. Bengal thus became the most important region in Indian 
trade. Coromandel’s cotton piece-goods and raw cotton were 
important in so far as they could provide the capital or the goods in 
exchange for import to China. Coromandel, like Bengal, was drained 
of bulion to purchase Chinese exports, leading to a general shortage 
of cap.tal. The Coromandel merchants had little or no role to per- 
form in this newly emerging trading pattern. The decline of the 
Dutch and the defeat -of the French left them with no flexibility in 
negotiations for export. The extension of direct English control over 
important parts of the country dispensed with their role as 
middlemen. 


A “ew Coromandel merchants continued to operate in the dwind- 
ling end weak Southeast Asian markets to Tenasserim, Kedah, 
Johore and Acheh. The most remarkable of these were the Chulias of 
south Coromandel who stood out-side the European system. They 
continued to operate. from Indian—controlled ports of Porto Novo, 
Nagore, Adirampatnam and Kilkare and continued to ply the 
traditsonal routes to the tin-producing states of Southeast Asia. They 
contirued to export Indian textiles to these places. Their trading 
methcds followed the old and time-honoured patterns. Through 
them the traditional trade of Asia survived into the period of European 
expansion, if only in a highly emasculated form. 
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BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTOPADHYAYA (1836-1894) 
AND 
THE REVIVAL OF HINDUISM IN BENGAL 


KAMAL KuMAR GHATAK 


Bankim has been regarded by some authors as the chief exponent 
of Neo-Hinduism in the late nineteenth century. One writer has 
described the Hastie controversy as the beginning of the New Hindu 
Movement in Bengal.‘ The present writer has used the term 
Revivalim and he does not regard the Hastie controversy as the 
beginning of a movement. The reservations regarding Neo-Hinduism 
will be explained later. 


Bankim was a literaeur and his explanation of Hinduism was an 
important development in the field of Bengali literature. It is 
well to remember that he was not a revigious leader like Ramakrishna 
Paramhansa. The difference in their attitudes was fundamental. 
No one will deny that Ramakrishna Paramhansa had a more 
pronounced influence in the Revival of Hinduism than Bankim. 
Bankim’s principal contribution to the religious revival of the late 
19th century was “the study and interpretation of Hinduism as an 
intellectual discipline’’.* 


Bankim was engaged in a controversy with the clergy-man William 
Hastie in 1882. The occasion which gave rise to this controversy 
was the performance on 17 September 1882 of the Dansagar Sraddha 
ceremony of an old lady of the Sovabazar Raj family, the grand- 
mother of Maharaja Harendra Krishna Deb Bahadur, Bankim 
Chandra made an elaborate defence of Hinduism in a series of 
letters published in the Statesman. The Hastie controversy was an 
important step in the propagation of Hinduism. But it was not the 
first step taken by Bankim. Anandamath was published earlier. 


1. R.C. Nath, The New Hindu Movement, Calcutta 1982 cp 3 


2. The History of Bengal (ed) N. K. Sinha p. 556, Calcutta University 1967 
(Hinduism by N. R. Roy) 
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Bankim’s trilogy, Anandamath, Debi Chowdhurani and Sitaram were 
conscious efforts at the propagation of Hinduism. Bankim wrote a 
series of letters to Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, a positivist thinker. 
These were his Letters on Hinduism. He devoted himself to a study 
of Hinduism and its interpretation in the last ten years of his life 
( 1884-1894 ). Bankim’s journal Prachar and Akshay Chandra 
Sarkar’s journal Navajiban were published from 1884. Bankim’s 
works Krishnacharitra, Dharmatatava, Devatatva O Hindudharma, 
Srimadbhagvatgita were published in the last ten years of his life. 
His concept of Hinduism, as it should be, can be found in all these 
writings. Three main points may be mentioned about Bankim 
Chandra Chattopadhyay’s writings on Hinduism, 


Bankim did not regard Hinduism as a religion. Rather it was a 
way of life, a system of values, a culture in itself. “The substance 
of religion is culture, the fruit of it the higher life’. This view of 
Bankimchandra has been explained in the novel Devi Chowdhurani, 
in his Letters on Hinduism and the Dharmatattva. Bankim believed 
that it was possible to attain the higher life by a proper cultivation 
of the faculties (Vritti) of man. The faculties, according to Bankim 
were four, devoted to the development of Jnana, Karma, Chitta and 
Sharira (i.e. knowledge, work, mind and physique). He emphasised 
that true religion was the assimilation of all the faculties and their 
full development (Vrittinichayer Samanvaya). 


A second element in Bankimchandra’s religious thinking was that 
an ideal was necessary for the development of full man. In Bankim’s 
opinion this ideal could be found in Sri Krishna. Thus Bankim- 
chandra believed in Avatara or incarnation. The Avatara can be 
regarded as an ideal among human beings. The ideal human being 
was Jesus Christ among the Christians, Sakyasingha among the 
Buddhists. But the Hindu ideal was Sri Krishna of the Mahabharata, 
Bakim reconstructed the life of Sri Krishna and attempted to 
establish him as a historical figure. Sri Krishna, according to 
Bankimchandra was the avatara par excellence. 


“He was the synthesis of the impersonal and the personal, the 
divine and the human, at once individual and universal”.® Bankim’s 
ideal was not the impersonal God of the Vedantist or ‘the Inscru- 


3. Amales Tripathi, The extremist Challenge, Calcutta, 1967 p. 13 
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table power in nature’ of Herbert Spencer. He made it clear that 
the worship of the impersonel God was fruitless, that of the personal 
God was fruitful.‘ 


A third element in Bankim’s religious thinking was the concept of 

Bhakti. Bankim’s concept of Bhakti was besically different from the 
concept of Bhakti propounded by the medieval Saints. These saints 
defined Bhakti as total surrender to the will of God (prapatti) and 
attainment of the grace of God (prasada). It is evident that there is 
no place of any rational exploration or argument in this concept of 
Bhakti. Only a loving devotion to a personal god could lead to 
one’s salvation. When Bankimchandra speaks of Bhakti as the 
highest form of religion he has a definite outlook. This outlook is 
clearly defined in the Dharmatattva. “A condition in which all the 
faculties of man are turned towards God is Bhakti. A development 
of all faculties is needed for the perfection of man, But perfection 
also consists in the progress of all faculties towards Bhakti5’’. This is 
a basic element in Bankimchandra’s explanation of religion. And he 
had reached the conclusion after years of search. “From very early 
life I have faced the question: What is to be done with this life ? 
What shall I do with my life? I have searched for an answer 
throughout my life, practically my life has been spent in finding an 
„answer. ... I have read many books, written much, conversed with 
many people and come into contact with many people in course of my 
service career. I have read literature, science, history, philosophy, 
native and foreign scriptures. I have laboured hard for the fulfilment 
of life. After hard labour and suffering I have found an answer to 
my query: what shall I do with life? I have learnt that Bhakti 
is attained when all human faculties are turned towards God. There 
can be no perfection in man without Bhakti.’’® 


Any assessment of Bankimchandra’s religious ideal has to take 
into account these basic elements in his thinking. He has written 
much and on many subjects. Naturally his writings can be, and 
have been, used to suit particular viewpoints. Often his contribution 
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to neo-Hinduism has been exaggerated beyond measure. We have to 
remember that Bankim’s medium was literature. Literary work on 
Hinduism can have a limited influence, confined as it is among the 
educated classes. Secondly, Bankim was a writer cum civil servant. 
There was no religious fervour in him. His analysis was cold, 
intellectual and rationalistic. Thirdly, his Anushilan dharma was 
something abstract. Bipinchandra Pal has compared it with Brahmoism 
and found the two alike.” This position has been accepted by later 
writers as well. From this one can conclude that Bankim’s Anu- 
shilan dharma could not,have like Brahmoism, a major influence in 
shaping the Hindu outlook on religion. 


These reservations should not be construed as attempts to deni- 
grate Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay. Rather they are intended to 
have a study of Bankim’s religious outlook in proper perspective. 
Bankim devoted the last 12 years of his life (1882-1894) to an elabo- 
rate defence of Hinduism and attempted to give Pauranic Hinduism a 
rational basis. This was not something new as to merit the nomen- 
clature neo-Hinduism. Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekanada also prea- 
ched the revival of Hinduism, not a new Hinduism.: Bankimchandra 
and Vivekananda had wide differences in their approach. But they 
were all revivalists, not innovators. On this point sister Nivedita is 
very clear when she write on Swami Vivekanada. “In his case as in 
that of the Buddhist missionaries the impelling force that drove him 
out to foreign lands was the great personality of One at whose feet 
he had sat and whose life he had shared for many years. Yet in the 
west he spoke of no personel teacher, he gave the message of no 
limited seet. ‘The religious ideas of the Hindus’ were his theme at 
Chicago, and similarly thereafter, it was those elements which were 
common to and characteristic of orthodox Hinduism in all its parts 
that formed the burden of his teaching. Thus for the first time in 
History, Hinduism itself formed the subject of the generalisation of a 
Hindu mind of the highest order.”’® 


I have quoted Nivedita at some length to establish my contention 
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Bhabatosh Datta, Chintanayak Bankimchandra Calcutta 1368 p. 89 

Sister Nivedita, The Master as I saw Him, Calcutta 1977, P 1-2 
(ist Published 1910) 
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that there was not much which could be regarded as substantially 
New in the so-called New Hinduism. Both Bankimchandra and 
Vivekananda wanted to protect the citadel of Puranic Hinduism, not 
to pull it down. While they should not be ranked with other ortho- 
dox thinkers of the Century like Sasadhar Tarkachuramani they 
wanted a Hindu revival to combat the challenge of Christianity and 
Brahmoism. Bankim attempted to refute the arguments of Hastie, 
an English clergyman. The Hastie controversy (1882) was followed 
by the Letters on Hinduism written to Jogendrachandra Ghosh, a 
positivist thinker. Here we find the principal ideas of Bankimchandra 
on Hindu religion. The Hastie controversy was long-drawn and 
marked by polemics on both sides. From our point of view the 
detailed arguments are not useful, The principal points of Bankim- 
chandra may be summarised first. (1) The fundamental doctrines of 
Hinduism are what no European Scholar understands and what no 
European Scholar is competent to teach. The native Scholar is 
decidedly a better teacher than the European. (2) Knowledge in 
India come to be in part recorded in a written language and in part 
handed down as unwritten and traditional, ... Now all this tradi- 
tional and unwritten knowledge which is flesh and blood to the dry 
bones of the written literature is wholly unavailable to the European 
Scholar, ... “The breathing form of the old learning and old civilisa- 
tion is visible to the native eyes only.”*° (3) Bankimchandra did 
not think that Hinduism was placed on the defence by an attack of 
Christianity. Rather Christianity has to maintain a hard struggle 
for its existence at home. (4) He makes a few observations from the 
Hindu’s point of view. Hinduism consists of a doctrinal basis of the 
creed, a worship or rites and lastly a code of morals, more or less 
dependent upon the doctrinal basis. The doctrinal basis will be 
found to consist in dogmas formulated, explained and illustrated in a 
number of philosophical literature and legends, which from the legi- 
timate subject of the puranas. (5) Bankim is not apologetic about 
the prevailing form of Hinduism and does not contend that some- 
thing New should take its place. Often he would suggest reforms 
and rejection of accretions. But his Hinduism was basically a 
revival of old values and ideals of traditional Hinduism. This is 





ae 


10. English writings of Bankimchandra Chatterjee, Calcutta 1940 (Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad) p. 100 
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evident from what he writes to Hastie in (22 October 1882) the 
Statesman. ‘‘Pantheism and polytheism, Philosophy and mysticism, 
all lent a hind ; and out of this bold ecclecticism rose the beautiful 
religion, which I do not believe of divine origin, but which I accept 
as the perfection of human wisdom.”?1 (6) Bankim admits that 
idolatry is a part, but not an essential part of Hinduism. But he has 
no word of condemnation for idolatry. “The existence of idols is 
as justifiable as that of the tragedy of Hamlet or that of Prometheus. 
The religious worship of idols is as justifiable as the intellectual 
worship of Hamlet or Promethens, The homage we owe to the ideal 
of the human realised in art is admiration. The homage we owe 
to the ideal of the divine realised in idolatry is worship.’’** The 
image, according to Bankim is simply the Visible and the accessible 
medium through which the worshipper can send his homage to the 
throne of the Invisible and the Inaccessible. (7) Caste, idolatry and 
ritual can be dispensed with. But the principal doctrines of Hinduism 
are unchangeable and have continued to remain for ages. Bankim- 
chandra wants a proper understanding and revival of the pure 
doctrines of Hinduism. 


The Letters on Hinduism indicate what Bankimchandra wanted in 
a revived Hinduism, the so-called Neo-Hinduism. (1) The term 
Hinduism has to, be restricted to the articles of religious belief 
ae¢epted by Hindus generally at the present day in exclusion 
of the vedic and Brahmanic faith out of which Hinduism evolved 
itself, ... The noxius parasitic growth must be exterminated before 
Hinduism can hope further to carry on the education of the human 
race. (2) Reformed and purified Hinduism may stand forth in the 
world as the noblest system of individual and social culture available 
to the Hindu even in this age of progress. Bankim says very frankly. 
“T have certainly no serious hope of progress in India except in 
Hinduism, in Hinduism reformed, regenerated and purified”. ... Let 
us revere the past, but we must in justice to our new life, adopt new 
methods of interpretation and adopt the old, eternal and undying 
truths to the necesities of new life”.*5 (3) The worship of the 





11. Ibid, p. 104. 
12. Ibid, p. 105. 
13, Ibid, p. 12. 
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personal God is, in Bankim’s opinion the highest form of religion. 
“A personal God alone realises the highest and most perfect ideal of 
the Good, the Beautiful and the True. ... If religion is culture, 
the worship of such a perfect ideal is by far the most important 
means of culture.”** (4) It is again true that Bankimchandra did 
not envisage any basic change in puranic Hinduism. He suggested 
reform of certain customs or rituals, which were not central to his 
idea of Hinduism. This position is categorically stated in the letters 
on Hinduism. “If the ultimate principles of Hinduism be found true 
and sound and the practiced applications of these principles erro- 
neous, the wise course is not to subvert and anihilate Hinduism — 
which is the cry of the educated India, but to discard the erroneous 
applications and to remodel life in accordance with its true princi- 
ples. That is the direction in which religious reform is most desi- 
rable and in which alone, I trust, is its success possible.”’?5 The 
legands of Hinduism are not to be rejected out of hand. They 
should be carefully studied, so that the true Hinduism latent in them 
may be discovered. “The spurious Hinduism is in their literal 


interpretation ; the true Hinduism is in their historic interpreta- 
tion.” 18 


The Letters on Hinduism written to Jogendra Chandra Ghosh 
by Bankimchandra constitute an important landmark in Bankim’s 
enunciation of Hinduism. It will be seen that Bankim does not 
reject any vital part of Hinduism and the new Hinduism is substan- 
tially the old puranic Hinduism. Professor N. R. Roy rightly 
comments that Neo-Hinduism is “a more convenient than correct 


nomendature for the nineteenth Century religious reaction ‘in 
Tadia,” +" 


Bankim maintains that polytheism is one of the distinguishing 
features of Hinduism. He is not apologetic about it. “A pure 
monotheism is not to be found among the most cultured nations 
of the earth, ... If it is found at all, it will be found in spheres 


14, Ibid, p. 15. 

15. Ibid, p. 17. 

16. Ibid, p. 23. 

17. History of Bengal, Calcutta 1967, p. 52. 
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of lower culture, among Mahammedans for instance.”18 The 
passage quoted above indicates also Bankim’s attitude to Muslim 
Culture. 


Hinduism does not accept more than one God in spite of its 
palytheism. It does not suppose the existence of a number of duties 
subordinate to or co-ordinate with the great author and ruler of the 
Universe. Hinduism in its days of corruption lost sight of this 
important truth. It is the duty of the modern cultivated Hindu to 
restore it to its primitive purity. So Bankim wants a restoration of 
primitive Hinduism, not a revolutionary change in its definition 
or content. Pantheism is also a feature of Hindu religion. Sankara- 
charya developed it and preached it with an amount of learning and 
eloquence unrivalled in India. The Bhagvat purana and the 
Bhagvat Gita are pantheistic literature, which derive their philosophy 
from the Vedanta. But the God of pantheism is an impersonal 
God, who has no moral attribute which can be worshipped. 
Pantheism therefore fails as a religion Moral attributes imply 
personality, we must worship a personal God in order that we may 
worship the highest form of excellence, that our worship may not be 
a barren and crushing worship of pitilessness and power, but one of 
love and hope and an exalting influence leading man to the highest 
ideal of life.” 1° 


The belief in a personal God is of the very essence of the creed of 
Hinduism. Iswara, Parameswara, Jagadisvara, these are words 
commonly used to denote a personal God, Bankim believes that in 
the great storehouses of the traditional religion of the Hindus, the 
Itihasas and puranas the belief in a personal God co-exists with that 
in an impersonal God co-extensive with the universe on the one side 
and tritheism and polytheism on the other. 


Much has been written on Bankimchandra’s Anusilian Dharma. 
Bipinchandra Pal found it similar to Brahmo Dharma. Other writers 
have regarded this us a major aspect of neo-Hinduism. But Bankim- 
chandra did not regard Anushilan as anything new or basically 
different from Puranic Hinduism. This is evident from a passage in 
the Darmatatva. “Disciple : The Europeans and Pandit Dayananda 


18. English writings of Bankimchandra, op cit p, 45. 
19, Ibid, p. 54, 
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Saraswati regard the vedic religion as the best and the Puranic or 
modern Hinduism as an inferior religion. But now I see this is 
extremely incorrect. The religion which is devoid of Bhakti is an 
incomplete or inferior religion. So the vedic religion is inferior as 
the vedas have no place for Bhakti. Puranic or modern Hinduism is 
the best religion. Those who try to revive vedic religion and abolish 
modern Hinduism are mistaken. 


Preceptor : Your view is entirely correct. But it cannot be said 
that there is no place for Bhakti any-where in the Vedas.” 2° 


Bankim has repeatedly emphasised in the Dharmatattva his 
contention that puranic Hinduism is the best and complete form of 
religion. This is the reason why it could not be defeated or replaced 
by any foreign religion.”** 


I have started with the proposition that Bankimchandra was a 
champion of Hindu revivalism not an exponent of neo-Hinduism. 
He suggested changes here and there, but these were peripheral. His 
eentral theme was the defence of Puranic Hinduism. I shall discuss 
his Anushilan Dharma to establish my contention. Some of the 
items of his Anushilan Dharma have been already discussed and will 
be avoided as repetition. Our primary source is Dharmatattva 
where the discussion is between the preceptor and the disciple. 
Bankim is the preceptor and his views are fully explained in the 
Dharmatattva. Bankimchandra’s main contention is that the religion 
of the Bhagvatgita is based on the Anushilan Dharma, The Hindu 
believes in a personal loving God and his religion is based on 
devotion or bhakti. The object of Bhakti is happiness in this world 
and in the other world. And this happiness has three elements : 
(1) the culture of physical and mental faculties. (2) harmony 
between the different faculties. (3) The satisfaction of all the 
faculties in such condition. Here we find his explanation of religion 
and happiness. 


“Disciple : Anushilan is religion...... 


Preception : If you do not understand what is Anushilan you 
carnot understand its relation with religion. 


20. Dharmatattva, op cit, p. 624. 
21. Ibid. p. 668. 
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Disciple: Anushilan is religion. It is a new thing ; 


Preceptor: it is not new. It is only a reformation of the 
old.*# 


In the course of this discussion Bankimchandra writes that the 
substance of religion is culture. This culture consists in a develop- 
ment of the various faculties in man, physical, mental, aesthetic. 
Perfection can be reached by man in this life. As a matter of fact, 
perfection has been reached by the superior men, the Avataras. Sri 
Krishna is the greatest Avatara, according to the author of the 
Dharmatattva. 


The Avatara represents the ideal of the devotee. The purpose of 
of worship is to imbibe the qualities of the personal God. The aryan 
saints believed that by imbibing the virtues of a personal God one 
can attain salvation, “Salvation is nothing but the attainment of 
God through the cultivation of godly qualities. It is then possible 
to get relief from sorrow and attain happiness. No nation other 
than the Hindus understood better the meaning of worship 
(Upasanay’ .*® 


Human faculties (Vritti) relate to knowledge, work, physique 
and aesthetics. The cultivation of these faculties results in the 
growth of afullman. Srikrishna, according to Bankim is the ideal 
or full man. 


Bankimchandra’s idea of Hindu religion was nothing new. He 
has made it clear that he has no new principle to preach, no new 
religion to uphold. The Dharmatattva shows his faith in the old 
religious tradition. ‘Religion is old, not new. Where shall I get a 
new religion ?.. I am following the footsteps of the ancient Rishis 
in my understanding of religion.... The central part of Hinduism 
is immortal ; it will continuous for ail time.--- But certain customs 
or rites should change with the times or even abandoned in some 
cases. This is the main thing in the regeneration of Hinduism.(’** 





22. Ibid, p. 589. 


23. Ibid, p. 593. 
24. Ibid, pp 595-596. 
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The source of Anushilan Dharma is the Hindu scripture. 
Bankim’s idea in places resembled those of Comte, Spencer and 
Spinoza. But Bankim emphatically maintains that such ideas are 
sanctioned in the Hindu sculptures and they should not be abandoned 
simply because they resembled European ideas. Comte thought that 
education was part of religion. That is no reason why this idea 
should be abandoned by the Hindus. Similarly the idea of 
worship cannot be abandoned simply because the christians also 
cherish the idea of worship. If there is some similarity between 
Vedanta and the idea of Spencer and Spinoza Vedanta cannot be 
abandoned. Hinduism is an all embracing religion. “To the Hindu 
there is nothing which is outside his religion. Religion is a part of 
his life. God, man, the temporal word, the spiritual world—these 
are all parts of the Hindu religion. So Hinduism is a complete reli- 
gion ; other religions are incomplete and imperfect.” *5 


From the above discussion it is clear that Bankimchandra was 
convinced of the superiority of Hinduism. On this point he had full 
agreement with Rajnarain Basu, who in 1872 delivered a lecture on 
the superiority of Hindu religion. Rajnarain and Bankimchandra 
sharply differed as regards the nature of Hinduism which they 
intended to revive. But both of them strengthened the movement 
for the revival of Hinduism. This naturally leads to another 
question: Bankim’s attitude to other religions, like Islam 
and Christianity. Bankim’s criticism of the Muslim has been 
extrmely harsh. This may be established by numerous reference to 
his writings, particularly Anandamath, Debi Chowdhurani and 
Sitaram, Some writers have tried to play down this criticism by 
pointing out that ‘Bankim’s target was not the upright Muslim but 
the decadent tyrant..*° One writer has mentioned that Bankim- 
chandra was primarily a novelist and wherever he has attacked the 
Muslims he has done so in the interest of his novels.*” 


If we read the works of Bankimchandra closely we are generally 
inclined to accept him as a zealous Hindu who championed the cause 


25. Ibid, p 596. 
26. Amales Tripathy, The extremist Challanga, Calcutta 1967 p. 17. 
27. Rejaul Karim, Bankimchandra O Musulman Samaj Calcutta, 1961. 
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of a revived Hinduism. In one of his letters on Hinduism he men- 
tions that monotheism could be found in spheres of lower culture, 
among Mohammedans for instance.*® The novel Anandamath, 
which is closely connected with the rise of national sentiment makes 
disparaging referencer to Muslim rule and the general character of 
the Muslims. In Bandemataram one can find a very fine symbol 
of patriotic literature. But the mother conceived by the hero 
Satyananda smacks of idolatry. Satyananda is a bitter critic of 
Muslim rule, and is determined to destroy the Muslims. Ultimately 
Satyananda is assured that Muslim rule has been destroyed and 
Hindus can prosper only under British rule. The English are well- 
versed in practical knowledge. The spread of English education 
would remove the ignorance of the people. “There will be no 
hindrance to the spread of Sanatan Dharma. Then true religion will 
be revived on its own.” °? 


The revival of religion is also the theme of Devi Chowdhurani. 
Bankim has mentioned two principal mottos of the Novel. (1) The 
substance of religion is culture. The fruit of it the higher life 
(Natural Religion by the author of Ecce Homo, Seeley). (2) The 
general law of man’s progress whatever the point of view chosen, 
consists in this that Man becomes more and more religious. (August 
comte, Catechism of Positive Religion. English translation of 
Congreve Ist edn. p. 374). 


A close study of the novel shows that Bankimchandra has consis- 
tently tried to propagate his views on Anushilan Dharma through 
this novel. Inthe end Prafulla has been regarded as an Avatara 
who appears from age to age for the establishment of religion, for 
the protection of the saints and for the destruction of the evil 
doers. It does not appear from the novel that Prafulla actually 
represents these ideals. Moreover, the emphasis on religious propa- 
ganda has considerably marred the qualities of the novel. 


Sri Krishna is the ideal man in Debichowdhurani possessing as he 
does infinite beauty, infinite wealth and infinite youth. The author 
suggests that Srikrishna is the personal God of Hindus, a God who 


28. English writings, op cit, p. 45. 
29. Anandamath, V. S. Parishad, Calcutta 1354, p. 117. 
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can be imagined and worshipped. The Hindus are conscious of the 
fact that God is infinite, but they prefer to worship a personal God, 
who is limited. This is the way of approach to the infinite. The 
central figure of the Novel, Prafulla is taught the principal ideas of 
Anushilan Drama. Bhabani Pathack teaches Prafulla to do work 
without any attachment (or Asakti). Non-attachment means control 
of the senses, abondonment of pride, Surrender of all results to God. 
Ultimately it would be possible to realise God in one’s mind. It 
appears that Prafulla has realised the substance of religion i.e. 
culture. The result was higher life. Bankim’s has described this as 
the motto of the Novel, Debichowdhurani. 


Sitaram, the last novel in Bankim’s trilogy is devoted to the 
propagation of the theory of superiority of the Hindu religion. 
Bankim regarded the revival of Hinduism as a great task, In the 
success and failure of Sitaram Bankimchandra has delineated the 
strong and workpoints of contemporary Hinduism. Sitaram was a 
Bengali chief ; he was able to establish an independent kingdom by 
force of arms. But ultimately he failed to maintain his kingdom as 
he sought for his own pleasure. The Hindu Ideal of non-attachment, 
of doing good to others was abandoned -by Sitaram. The reasons 
are stated in the novel: ‘The Sitaram who had staked everything 
for the protection of Hinduism now abandoned his administration 
and sought for Sree, ... one who was devoted to the good of the 
people now became devoted to self.””°9 


Bankim’s passion for Hindu glory can be seen in the pages of 
Sitaram. This intense love for Hinduism has not been liked by 
some critics. But Bankimchandra was firm in his ideal. He 
reminded the Hindus of their past glory and denounced their decay 
and moral weakness. Sitaram’s story illustrates the strong and weak 
points of Hinduism. In Bankim’s description of Lalitgiri we find 
his intense pride in the Hindu tradition. “Then I was reminded of 
the Hindus. The Upanishads, Gita, Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Kumarasambhab, Shakumtala, Panini, Katyana, Sankhya, Patanjale, 
Vedanta, Vaishesika, all these are works of the Hindus. This idol is 
nothing in comparison.’’®+ 


30. Sitaram, Vangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta 1362, p. 118. 
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Bankim regarded the revival of Hinduism as a great task. A’ 
statement of chandrachuda to Sitaram deserves notice. “If you are 
pleased towards the Muslims, who will protect the Hindus from the 
Muslims ? Where will Hinduism stand? It is your good fortune, 
as one who revives Hinduism is worthy and fortunate among 
men”? 


A brief discussion of three novels of Bankimchandra Chatto- 
padhyay shows that he was keen on reviving Hindu glory and often 
denigreted the Muslim. I have already mentioned that some 
authors try to play down the communal overtones in Bankim’s 
novels. References have been made to his article Bangadesher 
Krishak and the conclusion in the novel Rajsimgha. In Rajsimgha 
Bankim writes at the end of the novel: “No reader should think 
that the object of the book is to find a difference between Hindus 
and Muslims. The Hindu is not necessarily good and the Muslim is 
not necessarily bad, ... Good and bad elements can be found among 
both.” *2 This explanation was necessary as the principal object of 
the novel was to establish the superiority of Hindu might. Rajsingha 
is an example of Hindu power and Aurangzeb of Muslim degenera- 
tion. This part has been overplayed in Rajsingha, which Bankim 
claims to be a historical novel. Aurangzeb has been depicted as a 
prisoner in the hands of women in the harem, which he was not in 
fact, In Rajsingha Bankim has exaggerated the virtues of Rajsingha 
and the power of the/ Hindus. Aurangzeb has been completely 
denigrated in an unhistorical manner.’ This explains why Bankim 
had to add an explanation at the end. 


Prof Amales Tripathy in The Extremist Challenge maintains that 
Bankim was a critic of the decadent tyrant, not of the upright 
Muslim. In Bangadesher Krishak Bankim speaks of the misery 
of the peasants in general. The Ramchands and Shyamchands 
had the same kind of life under the Muslims as well as under 
Sitaram, These however, do not lead us to think that Bankim was 
not communal. On the other hand his works generally leave the 
impression that he was a zealous Hindu revivalist and he was 
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generally contemptuous of the Muslim rule. In Anandamath he 
welcomes the British rule. In Sitaram’s Hindu Rajya there is no 
place for the Muslim. There is no need to play down Bankim’s 
“communalism. This was a general attitude of the leading men of 
the 19th century. Their nationalism was Hindu nationalism and 
they preferred British rule of law to Muslim tyranny. If we keep 
this mind we can understand how the author of Bandemataram 
could be a strong Hindu revivalist. The following observation of a 
Marxist writer deserves our attention : 


“Bankim was the prophet of nationalism in literature and yet 
Hindu revivalism with an excessive stress on the Hindu character and 
tradition seemed to speak out through him’’.®* 


Bandemataram later found acceptance by Indians of other provi- 
nces as a model of a patriotic poem. But initially Bankim thought 
of Bengali nationalism and Hindu revivalism ‘“Bankimchandra 
understood that essential to nationalism was the close identification 
of the individual with a particular community and the differentiation 
of the interests of the particular community from other communities. 
He realised that the basic problem of Indian politics was the lack of 
social solidarity.” 84 


33. Amit Sen, Notes on the Bengal Renaissance, Calcutta 1957 p. 43. 


34. C. H. Heimsath, Indian nationalism and Hindu Social reform Princcton, 
1994 p. 138. 
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ORGANISING VILLAGERS FOR SELF-RELIANCE A : STUDY 
OF DEEDAR IN BANGLADESH 


JAYANTA KUMAR RAY 


AIMS, SIGNIFICANCE, METHOD 


One principal aim of this research project on the Deedar Co- 
operative Society ìs to open up a neglected horizon of research, to 
focus on the importance of studying the history of village organisa- 
tions, the participation by the rural poor in developmental activities, 
and the existence of the common man with uncommon abilities 
supplying leadership at the village level. This aim cannot be realised 
without overcoming the usual obsession among scholars with national 
organisations and national leaders in the matter of studying current 
development efforts. This obsession may bave much to do with the 
convenience of studying national level records, e.g. printed legislative 
proceedings, reports, etc. available in convenient locations. In study- 
ing a village organisation like Deedar, born on 9 October 1960, one 
has to rummage through handwritten (not always easy to read) 
proceedings of the -Weekly General Meeting (PWGM) and of the 
Managing Committee (PMC), in addition to typed audit reports, 
printed annual reports, etc, Moreover, one has to collect data on 
such complex and sensitive matters as family history, income, land- 
holding, literacy and occupation, by checking and rechecking infor- 
mation available from interviews and from records kept at the 
Deedar Office.* 


A research project like the one on Deedar has manifold signifi- 
cance. It can redraw our attention (sometimes dormant) to the fact 
of human resources being often greater in importance than material 
resources for the success of development efforts. Obviously, develop- 
ment cannot take place without an appropriate combination of 
human and material resources. Nevertheless, when the Government 
of Bangladesh, for example, pumps a large amount of material 
resources in the Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) 
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or village electrification, the default of human resources reportedly 
makes for goal displacement.®” The goal of creating jobs, perquisites, 
cars, buildings, furniture, etc. for educated towndwellers comes to the 
fore, whereas the goal of improving the lot of poor, uneducated 
villagers recedes into the background. That such goal displacement 
has not taken place at the Deedar Cooperative (and this will be 
amplified in this essay) is a tribute to the strength of popular 
participation, to the strict vigilance exercised by members of this 
cooperative society on matters of common concern, and above all, to 
the extraordinary quality of leadership displayed by an ordinary 
villager without University degrees, viz. Muhammad Yasin, Deedar’s 
Manager. In an age when the individual is being more and more 
dwarfed by high technology and large organisations, the discovery 
of such a leader improving the destiny of the rural poor is itself an 
appreciable gain for a researcher. 


The Deedar Cooperative currently serves two villages, Balarampur 
and Kashinathpur, situated by the side of the six-mile-long road 
linking the district headquarters at Comilla to the Bangladesh 
Academy for Rural Development (BARD) at Kotbari. The popula- 
tion of these two villages stood at 1590 in 1961, 1997 in 1974, 2095 
in 1975, and 2250 in 1981.® The number is insignificant in contrast to 
the total population of Bangladesh in 1982, viz. 92 million.* Still, an 
intensive study of Deedar can provide a proper understanding of 
concrete development activities relevant to the needs of the rural 
poor.” In fact, it is difficult to think of a better way of understanding 
such activities with a view to distilling lessons and applying them to 
build up similar cooperative societies elsewhere. The Deedar Co- 
operative, like any other organisation for rural development, bas to 
face a variety of problems in the areas of economic, political as also 
social relations, Researchers do not always pay sufficient attention to 
how a village organisation solves specific problems which may range 
from deciding upon new investments to settling intra-family quarrels. 
Yet, it is only when researchers go into tiresome details about such 
matters that they can hope to grope towards a solution of some 
major problems of rural development. For example, by watching 
from early morning to evening, and thus noting actually when poor 
villagers prefer to make thrift deposits at the cooperative society, 
what sort of services they need at the time of making deposits, etc. a 
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researcher can recommend the best way of running a bank that 
caters to the needs of the rural poor. (More about it is to be told in 
this essay.) Again, a cooperative society can live long and serve the 
rural poor when its decisions possess certain qualities, ic. when they 
promote discipline, efficiency and equity. It is not possible to assess 
these qualities unless one probes minute details of some specific 
operations, and presents the lessons to others who may have an 
interest in applying them elsewhere. 


POPULAR PARTICIPATION 


The success of Deedar has been spectacular, to say the least. A 
cooperative society that started in October 1960 with nine members 
(eight of them rickshawpullers and one, Yasin, owner of a small 
grocery-cum-tea-shop and six rickshaws) depositing 056 Taka 
(nine annas in those days), accumulated by the end of May 1982 a 
share capital of TK 13, 58, 320. The total number of members stood 
at 1056 in May 1982. The Deedar society itself has already acquired 
movable and immovable property worth TK. 30,00,000.° The 
magnitude of this success (signalling excellence of management) 
must not be permitted to obscure the key role of popular participa- 
tion in securing such success. If a researcher intends to experience 
the thrill of watching how the rura] poor can participate in develop- 
ment efforts and literally lift themselves up by their bootstraps, he 
may turn to Deedar’s first register of thrift deposits for the month 
of October 1960. This is written in pencil.” The society had nine 
members up to 15 October 1960, each depositing one anna (‘06 TK) 
every day. The society had eleven members on 16 October, twelve 
members on 17 October, thirteen members on 19 October, sixteen 
on 21 October, seventeen on 22 October, eighteen on 23 October, 
twenty on 25 October, twentyone on 28 October, and twentytwo on 
29 October. Payments tended to vary: the twentysecond member 
paid eight annas on 29 October and again on 30 October ; he paid 
seven annas on 31 October, bringing the total to 1 TK 7 annas for 
each of the 22 members except Yasin whose total deposit stood at 1 
TK 11 annas.§ In five months, the Kashinathpr-Balarampur 
Deedar Sramik Samabaya Samiti (i.e. Workers’ Cooperative Society) 
had a total savings of TK 510 contributed by 48 members.’ 
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Thrift deposits, made regularly, constituted the essence of popu- 
lar participation in this cooperative society composed of rickshaw- 
pullers (excepting Yasin). The capacity of the rural poor (e.g. these 
rickshawpullers) to save even the tiniest sum was at the minimum, 
yet the need for it was at the maximum. The poor had totry to 
save because they were poor.*°® It was only the magic of collective 
popular participation which could transform this grim paradox into 
an inspiring reality, and enable Deedar to go on accumulating 
savings. Nevertheless, participation by the rural poor could not 
take place or succeed in a state of complete isolation. It may 
offend puritanical notions (but not practicable ideas) of popular 
participation to admit that leadership within an organisation of the 
rural poor may have to collaborate with, and depend on, leadesrhip 
supplied by an external agency, in this case the Pakistan Academy 
for Rural Development or PARD (subsequently Bangladesh 
Academy for Rural Development or BARD). Even thrift deposits 
might not have started flowing in but for the existence of this 
Academy. The rural poor have been cheated for decades by 
relatively prosperous villagers who collect funds for cooperative socie- 
ties only to misappropriate them.** Although Yasin, the leader of 
the Deedar group, assured sceptical villagers that they could consume 
without payment certain commodities available in his shop and thus 
secure a repayment of their deposits in the worst possible situation, 
this could not be enough.** That the Academy acted as a bank where 
the organiser of Deedar, Yasin, was to carry the members’ savings 
was an insurance that the rural poor urgently needed—in addition to 
receipts and passbooks recording their deposits.1* The scepticism on 
the part of the rural poor was not a negative but a positive feature 
of their planned collective participation. After all, they were in a 
sitution where savings were so difficult as to be nearly improbable, 
and with a memory of cooperatives turning into traps for the poor 
villagers, they were right in looking for safeguards. 


There were a variety of reasons—broad as well as specific—why 
the leadership exercised by an external agency such as the Academy 
was necessary to make popular participation meaningful. Broadly, 
the Deedar cooperative (and other societies) were operating in a sort 
of vacuum of rural leadership caused by the advent of urbanisation 
and the attendant decline of the old feudal leadership.** Specifically, 
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a cooperative society did not have a chance to succeed unless its 
members acquired certain skills, e.g. in literacy, bee keeping, poultry 
raising, improved paddy cultivation, or accountancy. The Academy 
performed an important role when it transferred these skills to poor 
villagers by lengthy training.+ 


The Academy appeared to meet its match at Deedar. External 
stimulus rejuvenated popular participation as also Deedar’s leader- 
ship. The rural poor impressively demonstrated their capacity for 
participation in the first major investment decision by Deedar : the 
allotment of the first two rickshaws purchased by its own fund in 
early 1961. Twentyfive members were interested in getting rickshaws 
on hire-purchase arrangements. Akhter Hameed Khan, the Director 
of the Academy (who had left the ICS, i.e. the Indian Civil Service, 
to devote himself to teaching and rural upliftment), suggested a 
lottery. But discussions among Deedar’s members produced a better 
suggestion, and testified to the potency of popular participation. 
With the growth of membership, Deedar now had not only rickshaw- 
pullers but also some unskilled labourers working on daily wages. If 
one of them won the prize, he might not be able to do justice to the 
job of rickshawpulling. Moreover, it was a new society and the sav- 
ing propensities of members were a matter of guesswork, Evidently, 
the society would perish if the first important venture failed. No 
member had a large savings, but, obviously, some members could 
save more than others. Therefore, to minimise risks in the prevailing 
situation, the society decided—and this was a triumph of popular 
participation—to allot the first two rickshaws to members having the 
largest savings. One of them had TK 12=25, and another TK 
9 =50—small sums but still the two largest sums accumulated by 
members.*° : 


The two rickshaws were old ones —Deedar at that time could not 
afford to purchase new rickshaws. They, however, appeared to bea 
boon for the society. They became walking symbols of the society’s 
growth potentials. They aroused the confidence of villagers in the 
society, and attracted new members as well as larger deposits.*” 
The society began to add every month to its fleet of rickshaws 
whose number rose to 11 in June 1961. The number of members 
jncreased, and stood at 56 on 30 June 1961.** Eleven rickshaws 
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cost TK 3150. Government auditors showered praise on the society 
for buying these rickshaws without obtaining loans from any source, 
and thus advancing steadily along the path of self-reliance. ° 


A member paying hire charges regularly to the society became 
the owner of a rickshaw in about eight months. In five years 66 
members became owners of one rickshaw (or more) on account of 
` the society’s hire-purchase system suiting the rural poor. In 
contrast, a rickshawpuller, who had to pay daily rent to a private 
owner of rickshaws, usually failed to own a rickshaw even in 
20 years.2° It should be stressed, however, that popular participa- 
tion enforced collective self-discipline and thereby paved the way 
towards such self-reliance for poor villagers This becomes evident 
from the proceedings of the weekly general meetings in the early 
1960s. Regular payment of weekly rickshaw hire charge was an 
important subject of these proceedings. Irregular payment led to 
fines, temporary locking up of a rickshaw or even forfeiture. On 
16 August 1961, for example, the rickshaw of a member was confis- 
cated for a persistent failure to make payments.*+ Nevertheless, 
the WGM (weekly general meeting) tried persuasion and warning 
before it resorted to penal measures. The WGM itself decided who 
should have the chance to hire a newly acquired rickshaw of the 
society. It had to be vigilant if the hire-purchase scheme was to 
succeed, and sustain popular participation. On 29 April 1962, the 
WGM passed five resolutions, and three of them related to rickshaws. 
One resolution subjected a rickshaw hirer to a fine of TK 1 for 
failure to clear the dues during the previous week, another adminis- 
tered a broad warning of such fines to all the members present at 
the meeting, and the third named the recipient of the next rickshaw 
to be distributed by the society.*? On 6 May 1962, the WGM passed 
five resolutions, and two of them related to rickshaws. One of them 
warned four rickshawpullers of expulsion from the society for 
nonpayment of dues, The other resolution imposed a fine of TK 1 
each upon two rickshawpullers, and it also excused another from the 
payment of fine because he cleared the arrears.** In this way 
Deedar brought into play ap effective scheme of incentives-cum- 
disincentives without which it could not have nourished popular 
participation over a long period of time. That is why there were 
cases when rickshawpullers were exempted from the weekly payment 
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because of illness or on the occasion of an important religious 
festival like Id.24 


On 13 May 1962, the chairman of the WGM was himself a party 
to a resolution that gave a stern warning to him and to another 
member of confiscation of rickshaws unless they paid up in a day.?” 
In cooperative societies dominated by the rural rich, it would have 
been inconceivable to discipline a chairman in this fashion. But 
then Deedar was a society of the poor who even declined to get 
tubewells on loan (at a subsidised price) from the Academy, because 
they were not sure of their capacity for repayment.?® It was a 
society having members who could not even afford to purchase 
umbrellas. The society procured and distributed umbrellas on loan 
to members who were to repay in instalments.*7_ Rickshawpullers 
needed umbrellas badly to cope with rain and sunshine. 


Discipline enforced on rickshawpullers was, of course, part of the 
larger effort towards collective self-reliance by the mobilisation of 
tiny savings—initially at the rate of 0°50 TK (eight annas) per week. 
This could not succeed without continuous popular participation, 
which, again, reinvigorated itself at the WGM where members used 
to announce their faith in the importance of these thrift deposits.” ° 
As in the case of payment of rickshaw hire charges, so in the case 
of deposits at the WGM, the society’s members practised collective 
self-discipline, The society has a by-law that a member failing to 
furnish savings for four successive weeks would lose membership. 
One Government-appointed auditor made the fatuous observation 
that although the society itself enacted this by-law it did not appear 
to apply this law to all cases.*® Actually, a society had to try to 
gain less from expulsion of members and more from threats of 
expulsion. Deedar developed an effective scheme of mounting 
doses of pressure upon members defaulting on weekly savings. The 
names of defaulters would be announced at the WGM.®° Warn- 
ings about fines** or confiscation®? of savings would be served. 
Threats of expulsion could be issued.** Even a few expulsions 
could take place.** But an expelled member had the opportunity 
to come back if he promised to correct himself.25 Persons with an 
irregular record of savings would be deprived of certain benefits 
extended by the society.°® For example, those with a record of 
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regular savings could get free wheat seeds.*7 This was at once an 
incentive to savings and to the introduction of a new crop in the 
villages. 


Savings by people living near the subsistence level were indeed 
difficult. But these were not totally impossible. After all, many of 
them were compelled to save so much in the past as to be able to 
survive the payment of at least sixty percent of interest on loans 
from the village moneylender. Now they were trying to establish a 
cooperative society and get rid of the moneylender.®® It is amazing 
how popular participation at Deedar could enforce an extremely 
rigorous discipline in the matter of disbursement of loans without 
which the campaign for accumulation of savings would be ueseless, 
Cooperative societies experience tremendous difficulties at the forma- 
tive stage if members remaininterested more in getting loans than in 
accumulating savings.°* At Deedar, members imposed a strict rule 
upon themselves : loans granted to a member must not exceed one- 
fourth of his shares, Members exercised unrelenting vigilance on the 
observance of this rule. They did not hesitate to appoint an inquiry 
committee on this matter if they thought this to be necessary.*° 
The report of one such committee was revealing : the majority of 
loans amounted to much less than one-fourth of shares ; in one case 
it was as low as less than one-twelfth.47 Moreover, on many 
occasions the WGM, in order to conserve resources for commerce, 
passed unanimous resolutions to ban loans to members for some 
time.” In the matter of securing timely repayment of loans, too, 
Deedar’s members practised that extraordinary collective self-disci- 
pline which it displayed in other similar matters noted above. 
Defaulters would be served a warning of harsh measures.‘* They 
could be permitted to repay with fines in instalments.44 Notices to 
defaulters would be followed by efforts of members to persuade 
defaulters to correct themselves.<5 Members of the society’s Mana- 
ging Committee, too, participated in this campaign of persuasion.‘ ® 
But some defaulters would wait for a threat of expulsion,*” or even 
actual expulsion. *® 


Deedar— one must reiterate— achieved that fine blend of strict- 
ness and leniency, disincentives and incentives, without which popu- 
lar participation could not have been sustained over a long period of 
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time. Deedar does not charge any interest on loans to members 
provided they repay it within the stipulated period. When they fail, 
they have to pay interest from the date of acceptance of the loan.*® 
Deedar is prepared to grant loans for the so-called nonproductive 
purposes. After all, the academic distinction between productive 
and nonproductive loans does not always pay heed to the realities 
confronting the rural poor. The importance of non-productive 
loans in the life of a poor villager can never be minimised.°° Ifa 
cooperative society like Deedar imposes a total ban on the so-called 
nonproductive loans, it will only drive the poor back to the money- 
lenders. Deedar has justly been lenient enough to extend loans to 
members for meeting the expenses of a marriage or a religious 
festival. But the amounts have been small. For example, on 
one occasion, a person secured a loan of only 100 TK for defraying 
the costs of his brother’s marriage.5+* On another occasion, three 
members obtained a loan of TK 10 each, and one member only TK 
5 for incurring certain expenses at the time of Id.** 


Deedar attaches supreme importance to WGMs. In the past 
cooperative societies in the area scarcely bothered about holding 
WGMs. Even the MC (Managing Committee) would meet once a 
year, and popular participation was inconceivable.5* It redounds 
to the credit of Comilla Academy that when the Academy took the 
initiative in setting up cooperative societies in the Comilla Kotwali 
(Headquarters) Thana (Police Station) area in the early 1960s, it 
impressed upon newly emerging societies the importance of holding 
WGMs regularly and of attendance in them 5* At Deedar, WGMs 
have been so important that even Government-appointed auditors can 
not help remarking that, in fact, the WGMs transact all the business . 
of the society.55 No decision of the MC is valid without endorse- 
ment by the WGM.5° In practice, a WGM has sometimes reversed 
or altered the decision of an MC.5" Discussions in the WGM on the 
resolutions of the MC attest to the WGM’s anxiety to exercise 
control over the MC. Resolutions passed by an MC meeting are 
invariably brought before the earliest WGM for approval.*® Even 
in times of severe political instability and economic chaos, e.g. 
during 1970-71, as many as 25 WGMs were held.5° There can be 
no better evidence of the enormous strength of popular participation 
at Deedar. 
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The successof WGMs depended a Jot upon the level of attendance. 
Here, again, a mixture of incentives and disincentives achieved the 
aim of maximising attendance at WGMs. Members present can join 
a lottery in every WGM and win such prizes as clothes for daily 
wear. But a member’s attendance will not be valid for the purposes 
of the lottery if he comes to the meeting only to sign the attendance 
register, and goes away after a brief stay.°° Such abstentions are 
taken care of by a roll call at the end of the meeting or even 
earlier.°* Moreover, a member has to take the permission 
of the chairman for going out of the meeting.®** Members 
of the society, including MC members, are often criticised for 
irregular attendance.*® Sometimes, members themselves decide to 
persuade their errant colleagues to improve their attendance.®* 
Attendance in a minimum number of WGMs is made the eligibility 
criterion for members contesting elections to the MC.°* Exhorta- 
tions for attendance can sometimes be accompanied by the threat of 
withdrawal of facilities by the society.°® The by-law prescribing 
loss of membership following absence from three successive WGMs 
is sometimes quoted at the WGM.*” Obviously, this by-law cannot 
be, and need not be, enforced when attendance has been consistently 
high®® and when, with a tremendous rise in membership, the meeting 
hall can accommodate about one-fourth of members presently, one- 
fifth being the quorum. Still, Deedar has not relaxed its concern for 
attendance, On Fridays, i,e. the day for WGMs, rickshaws of the 
society stop plying in the evening, and shops at the market, set up 
by the society near its office, remain closed.®° 


Attendance at the WGMs contributed greatly to the education of 
members. WGMs exercised exemplary collective contro] in, for 
instance, making members learn how to sign. It was decided that 
thumb impressions by members submitting an application before the 
society for a loan or any other official business were not valid, 
although nose impressions were acceptable.7° This was an 
innovative way of putting an illiterate man to shame, and pressing 
him to learn-at least how to sign. In fact, the society, with the help 
of the Comilla Academy, set up a night school for imparting literacy 
to adults. The society incurred considerable expenditure on supply- 
ing books, etc to the night school.”* WGMs drew up lists of persons 
to attend the night school.7* Even fines were prescribed for 
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nonattendance, members themselves agreeing at the WGM to daily/ 
weekly rates of fine.” Meanwhile, some members could obtain 


loans by offering nose-impressions and a pledge to attend the night 
school regularly.” +4 


When the Comilla Academy sponsored the two-tier cooperative 
system in the early 1960s, it wanted to use WGMs as a centre of 
continuous education for villagers.75 A primary society like Deedar 
was at the lower tier, whereas the KTCCA (the Kotwali Thana 
Central Cooperative Association) formed the upper tier. The 
Academy took care to set up a Thana Training Centre in the same 
campus in which it established the KTCCA.7° Organisers/Managers 
of primary societies received training at the Thana Training Centre, 
and they transmitted it to other villagers at the WGMs. The 
Academy’s aim of using the WGM as an educational centre was 
certainly fulfilled at Deedar. Members of Deedar formally acknow- 
ledged the importance of what they learned at the WGM from the 
Organiser, who himself had the necessary training at the Academy.””. 
Yasin, initially the Organiser and subsequently the Manager of 
Deedar, took a leading part in educating members at the WGM. 
The society also used, even hired, the services of a Model Farmer 
(trained at the Academy) in order to conduct training sessions at 
the WGMs. These sessions dealt with a wide variety of subjects. 
There were discussions on improved types of paddy seeds’® and 
preparation of seedbeds,”° on line sowing®® and plant protection.®* 
Some discussions, e.g. on cultivation by deep tubewells (DT Ws) had 
to be supplemented by demonstrations at the Academy’s Training 
Centre where some members of Deedar would be present.®? 
Villagers were told not only about improved paddy farming but also 
about the cultivation of brinjal, cabbage, onion, mustard, maize, 
potato and tomato.®® They were trained in the use of fertilisers and 
spray machines.°* They were informed of, and supplied with, 
preventive medicines for the cattle and poultry.** But, in order to 
promote habits of self-reliance, token sums were charged for these 
medicines.” The society arranged the supply of improved types of 
vegetable seeds and poultry at a fair price.” The society had 
some of its members trained at the Academy in the rearing of fish 
and livestock, and they began to educate other members at the 
WGMs,°*® The Academy staff, too, visited Deedar from time to time 
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and conducted training sessions at WGMs.°° Health and nutrition 
formed an important subject of discussion at the WGMs. Preven- 
tive measures against such common diseases as cholera and 
diarrhoea were discussed.°° Of great importance to the rural poor 
were the discussions on how to secure from low-cost, easily avail- 
able vegetarian food as mich nutrition as was available from far 
more costly non-vegetarian food.®+ Quite naturally, training 
sessions at WGMs paid a maximum of attention to agricultural 
operations, and members were being continuously alerted to the 
importance and proper timing of even such familiar operations as 
land-levelling and de-weeding.®* In fact, instructions on farming 
appeared to reach a point of saturation in the early 1980s. A Model 
Farmer was heard wailing ata WGM that nobody seemed to bother 
about learning anything from him.®® Actually, years of continuous 
instructions eliminated the necessity of further training by the 
Model Farmer. The society took the logical step in late 1980: it 
stopped hiring the services of a Model Farmer.*¢ 


WGMs contributed to members’ education in another significant 
way. At WGMs members taught one another how to exercise 
vigilance and keep the society on the right track. Reports on 
verification of the society’s stock of goods are placed before WGMs 
on the demand of ordinary members.°* So are reports on cash 
kept in the society’s office.°® If the watchman in the society’s 
brickfield is a bit inattentive to his duties, and members are afraid 
of theft, the WGM will discuss it.°” Pilferage of coal®® or grass®® 
from the brickfield does not escape the notice of the WGM. Even 
the theft of coconuts from trees in the Samiti’s premises becomes a 
subject of discussion.2°° Questions are raised at the WGM when 
someone tampers with the drains for the DTW run by the 
society,*°* someone reportedly harvests the crop before paying for 
water from the DTW,*°? or when the society’s goods carrier lies 
idle.2°® A non-member watching the society’s television without 
paying the requisite fee is sure to be caught.7°* If the arrival of 
perishable goods at the society-owned market has slackened, and 
the society’s earnings from vendors have consequently fallen, the 
WGM will scrutinise it.*°5 Suppose, a member delays the payment 
for bricks purchased from the society, a number of WGMs will 
pursue the matter.7°° Such a persistent exercise of vigilance at 
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WGMs enhances the quality of popular participation as also of the 
society’s decisionmaking. WGMs have certainly succeeded in dis- 
pelling suspicions, and correcting or forestalling the lapses likely to 
mar Deedar’s wideranging activities.+°7 


WOMEN 


Popular participation can not achieve the desired efficacy when 
women remain confined to their houses. Akhter Hameed Khan, the 
chief architect of the two-tier Comilla cooperative system, repeatedly 
urged that the prevalent custom of seclusion of women should go. 
Development activities, Khan warned, could not succeed without 
the active cooperation of women.?°® Ifa bullock cart got stuck in 
mud, all the passengers, including women, had to come out of the 
cart and pull it out, Khan once observed.?°® In a similar vein, 
Muhammad Yasin used to plead for womens’ emancipation, and 
point out that a family or society could not develop unless men and 
women marched together, just as no human being could walk 
without moving both the legs.17° Women in poorer families— 
tortured ceaselessly by in-laws and husbands—constituted the most 
downtrodden section in villages. It was extremely difficult to bring 
them out of seclusion, and arrange their participation in WGMs. 
It was only in late 1978 that Deedar permitted women to have their 
own WGMs; they could not join WGMs for men,**+ The first 
session of the WGM for women took place in early November 
1978,*7 


It is, however, important to note that, even in seclusion, women 
in Kashinathpur—Balarampur villages played a constructive part 
and strengthened Deedar. As early as 1962, women supplied a 
substantial portion of deposits with Deedar.1**® No less important 
was their role in inspiring husbands to join the society and save 
regularly,*** or even in prodding a husband to rejoin the society 
after he had left it.t4+® Not only in Kashinathpur-Balarampur but 
also in the Kotwali Thana as a whole, women members of coopera- 
tives earned the reputation of being more honest, responsible and 
alert in payment of loans than men.?*® Deedar regularly holds 
competitions for shares and deposits in order to boost the society’s 
resources. Women have won many prizes in those competitions,**7 
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Deedar encouraged women to receive training at the Academy’s 
Thana Training Centre early in 1963.4*® But the stranglehold of 
tradition sometimes led to failures in the recruitment of trainees, e.g. 
in the case of midwife’s training in 1964.17 Nevertheless, Deedar 
persisted in arranging training for women members at the Academy. 
In 1967, for example, one woman was selected for training in 
tailoring.12° Another lady learnt how to give injections to poultry 
birds, and, in 1968, she requested other members, through an 
application to the WGM, to bring their birds to her house on a 
specific day.t7+ In the mid-1970s, training of women appeared to 
gather a stronger momentum, especially when rising population left 
no option for Deedar but to put some stress on family planning. 
Four ladies were trained in family planning at the Academy during 
1975-76.122 When the number of lady members, as also the society’s 
fund, registered an appreciable increase, the society itself started 
training in tailoring for ladies in its own meeting hall during 
1977-78.428 Next year, with the women assembling regularly in 
WGMs since November 1978, they could secure training in a few 
more vocations.**+ 


It is interesting that women began to clamour for avenues of 
employment and earning soon after they started their own WGMs. 
From 1 July 1979 to 14 June 1981, for example, ladies raised this 
issue in twelve WGMs.*2° That Deedar could not do anything 
significant on this matter is less an indication of its lack of concern 
and more of its determination not to take a false step that could 
later prove to be counter-productive.+?® Initially, women members 
who attended WGMs were criticised by some villagers.1*”7 These 
criticisms, voiced by elderly people, especially mother-in-laws, 
gradually disappeared. At the WGMs, ladies were prompt in 
demanding certain facilities which male members were enjoying. 
For example, the lottery for attendance prizes was initially held at 
the WGMs for men. Women members pressed for a separate 
lottery for themselves. They were successful. They also succeeded 
in increasing the number of prizes from what was allotted at the 
beginning, and ceased to suffer from a feeling of inferiority to male 
members on this matter at least.*3”8 In 1975, women members 
obtained an extremely limited facility for watching the television 
owned by the society: it was reserved for them on the first and 
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third Sundays of every month.2#® Now, at their WGMs, women 
demanded an enlargement of this facility, and secured it.7°° All 
these indicated that poor and illiterate women in Kashinathpur- 
Balarampur villages were becoming more and more conscious of 
their rights, and developing confidence to strive collectively for their 
realisation. This was inconceivable before the birth of Deedar. 


Moreover, the WGMs demonstrated that women did not lag 
behind their male counterparts in enforcing accountability in regard 
to various activities of their society. The brickfield of the society 
claimed the largest share of its investment, and ladies displayed a 
correct sense of priorities when they paid the maximum of attention 
to discussions on the progress of work at the brickfield as also 
the costs and returns.*®* Ladies paid adequate attention to such. 
other activities of the society as those connected with the truck/ 
tractors,*®* the market,?°* the DTWs,?®* the rice mill,*®® the 
consumer store,*®® and rickshaws,* 57 


Ladies took great interest in using WGMs to spread literacy and 
education, Women speakers repeatedly drew the attention of their 
colleagues to the importance of acquiring so much education as to 
carry on transactions with the society, to maintain domestic accounts, 
and to look after the education of children.7*® At least, members 
should be able to sign their names. Those who were unable to sign 
their names got others to record their attendance in the WGM 
register. This practice should stop, as some members stressed, 
especially because Deedar’s achievements attracted visitors from 
different parts of Bangladesh and abroad, If visitors found out that 
some women were unable to sign their names, that would detract 
from Deedar’s prestige.**® When such arguments and persuasion 
did not succeed in prompting all women to acquire the capacity to 
sign their names, the WGMs of women decided to get tough. She 
who failed to sign -her name could not be allowed to have her name 
recorded by another on the attendance register.t*° This meant 
a deprivation of the opportunity to participate in the weekly lottery 
for attendance prizes. This tactic worked, although it provoked 
criticisms for a short period—ie. till the women learnt how to 
sign,*** Moreover, Deedar started education centres for women 
in houses dispersed in different parts of the area. WGMs urged 
upon members to join these centres. *? 
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WGMs sought to educate women by holding numerous discus- 
sions on health and nutrition,?4® raising poultry+** and cultivating 
vegetables/fruits**® on the homestead land. To some extent, they 
represented a search for supplementary incomes,'** and, to some 
extent, a way to enable the poor to secure adequate nutrition from 
low-cost food.**7 Discussions on cleanliness, as an antidote to 
some contagious diseases, attracted considerable attention at 
WGMs.*#8 


With these experiences of participation and education came 
growing confidence In the latter half of 1980, ladies resolved 
to assert their rights and send two of their representatives 
to the MC in the next election. Ladies formed about one- 
third of the total membership of 750 in the society, and they 
could not but resent the fact that the major activities of the 
society (e.g. running the brickfield, the carriers, the market, etc.) 
served mainly the male members who could secure gainful employ- 
ment. Actually, two ladies submitted nomination papers for 
election to the MC.*4° The hornets’ nest was struck. Forces of 
obscurantism—never weak in most men—raised their heads. The 
decline of the Purdah system (i.e. keeping Jadies in seclusion) was 
exaggerated. Everywhere—in the market, on the street, at the tea 
shop—the decision of ladies to seek election to the MC was 
discussed and condemned. Initially, the two women candidates were 
urged to withdraw their nomination papers. But ladies could not 
be easily dissuaded. Pressures and veiled threats were applied. They 
worked. Manager Yasin (a tireless fighter in the cause of female 
emancipation) announced frankly at an MC meeting that although 
the decision of ladies to seek election to the MC was entirely justi- 
fied, the social situation was not yet conducive to such acts on the 
part of female members, and that pressures from the family and the 
village community as a whole compelled lady candidates to withdraw 
their candidature. It was resolyed that a nominated subcommittee 
of three ladies would hold meetings with MC members every three 
months,+5° Even this provoked criticisms because the subcommittee 
might have to meet male members in the evening !!5?} The allergy of 
male members to womens’ assertiveness appeared to remain strong. 
Even up to the end of June 1981, the MC did not meet even once 
the aforesaid subcommittee.* ** 
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Deedar women, thus, suffered a severe—though not unexpected— 
setback. Nevertheless, as before, they persisted in playing a con- 
structive part. Their concern for childrens’ education—expressed 
repeatedly and frequently in course of lively debates/discussions at 
WGMs—deserves appreciation in this connection. Ladies rightly 
demanded the opening of a second Baby School at a neighbourhood 
which was a little too far from-the first one.1°® The second kinder- 
garten was subsequently established. When the post of Headmaster 
of the Junior High School remained vacant for a considerably long 
period, ladies demonstrated their consciousness by raising the matter 
several times at the WGM.7°* On many occasions women debated 
the standard of teaching in the schools.t5* They received assurances 
that Deedar authorities always kept a close watch on this matter, 
and that Deedar took necessary action against errant teachers 
whenever necessary.4** Authorities stressed, however, that guardians 
must not shift responsibility entirely to the teachers ; guardians must 
ensure that their children were going to schools as also studying at 
home regularly.**7 Some women members too cautioned their 
colleagues at WGMs on paying requisite attention to childrens’ 
studies,*® 


MINORS 


Childrens’ education enjoyed a priority from the early days of 
Deedar. The society resolved upon compulsory schooling of members’ 
children.+5° If some members were unable to meet the expenses, 
the society was prepared to bear them.?*° From time to time lists 
of members whose wards were not going to the Balarampur Primary 
School were prepared.*®* MC members took the initiative to 
persuade those members to send children to the school. The society 
supplied books, or cash for book purchase, to members’ children.? ®# 
It also awarded prizes to members’ children who occupied the first 
three positions in annual examinations in Classes I, II, III, IV and 
V.7°* Sometimes, there were complaints about the performance of 
teachers at the primary school.1®* But the school was run by the 
Government. Hence the society could ‘not directly influence its 
working Still, it tried to deal with this problem by setting up a 
committee to engage in discussions with the primary school’s 
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MC.*°5 The society set up a committee to persuade guardians to 
send their children to the primary school. This committee was so 
successful that the primary school failed to accommodate all entrants. 
The supply of chairs and tables, too, was inadequate. The tradi- 
tional religious school (i.e. the village Madrasa) was used to solve 
the problem of accommodation,®*® The society, advised by the 
Academy, procured mats, etc. in lieu of chairs and tables.167 The 
society made strenuous efforts to start a junior high school.*°® 
Members contributed cash and paddy to establish this school.*°° 
Although, subsequently, the Government met a portion of the salary 
expenses, Deedar’s contribution remained big. It went on rising 
with the addition of new classes.*7° The topmost class—class X— 
will meet for the first time in 1983. The junior high school thus 
develops into the Deedar model high school. In 1980-81 Deedar 
spent TK 5767=00 on direct aid to the junior high school. If to 
this is added the society’s expenses on salaries for teachers at the 
baby school, on dress for baby school students, on books, etc. for 
students in baby/primary/junior high schools, the annual expenditure 
exceeds TK 30,000.17? The significance of Deedar’s contribution to 
education for children lies in the fact that dropouts from schools in 
Deedar villages are negligible in contrast to the usual dropout rate 
deduced from surveys of other areas in the country, which is 
staggeringly high. According to data made available to this author 
by school authorities in the Deedar area, only 4 out of a total of 
226 students gave up studies at Class I in 1981. The corresponding 
figures for class II are 5 and 116 ; for class III, 3 and 85 ; class IV, 
4 and 81: class V, 5 and 43; class VI, 5 and 28; class VII, 5 and 
24 ; class VIL, 2 and 34. Elsewhere in Bangladesh, the average of 
dropouts has been estimated at 60% for class I-II-III, taken 
together.17* As in other activities, so in aiding students, Deedar 
maintains strict discipline. When a student, promoted to a higher 
class, fails to deposit the books he received in the previous year, he 
cannot obtain books from the society in the current year.*7* A 
student engaging in such acts as gambling ceases to receive financial 
aid from the society.*7* 


Success in childrens’ education has enabled Deedar to carry 
popular participation up to the highest practicable level. In late 
1979, Deedar started organising separate WGMs for minors (boys 
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and girls). It is remarkable that minors matched the sense of priori- 
ties of elders, and discussed the major activities of the society with 
keen interest. The brickfield,*75 the DTWs,*7® the market,*77 
rice mill,27° rickshaws,17® truck/tractors,1®° etc. attracted the 
critical attention of minors at WGMs. Discussions centred not only 
on general questions about costs and returns, but also on specific 
queries about why some society-owned rickshaws remained unuti- 
lised, why some stalls in the market remained vacant, and whether an 
urgent repair work in a tractor had been carried out, etc. Quite 
expectedly, WGMs for minors dealt with certain matters which could 
not occupy the WGMs of elders. Minors would not be minors if, 
for example, they did not discuss games. Football was a subject of 
discussion by minors in a large number of WGMs. It was not easy 
to persuade the senior males to procure a football or supply another 
when the old one hada hole. Elders asked minors to improve 
attendance before they could demand a football.18? Once the 
football was supplied, minors were asked to arrange repairs when 
necessary.t8* If at the end ofa year minors naturally clamoured 
for a new football, elders advised them to repair the old one and 
carry on.18% This is an interesting instance of how Deedar encou- 
rages legitimate activities (e.g. games) for minors, and simulta- 
neously instills a sense of frugality and responsibility in order that 
the society can remain safe in their hands in the coming decades. 
Minors certainly showed their worth when they insisted on regular 
instructions in general knowledge at WGMs,*®* and decided to bring 
out a journal consisting of their own writings.**5 Above all, minors 
held enthusiastic discussions on the importance of inculcating coop- 
eration, leadership, unity, and sincerity in studies.1°° WGMs for 
minors represent a sort of fulfilment as well as a hope, They are a 
near-fulfilment of popular participation that has sustained a coope- 
rative society through many years of struggle and success. They also 
arouse the hope that when the founders of Deedar retire, the next 
generation may be able to maintain the strength and solidarity 
of Deedar. This hope can derive strength from the simple fact 
of minors registering a much higher rate of participation at WGMs 
than men and women. For example, during the period from July 
1980 to June 1981, the number of speakers at WGMs stood at 38 for 
men, 21 for women, and 42 for minors, whereas Deedar’s member- 
ship consisted of 552 men, 234 women and 141 minors,*°" 
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BENEFITS FOR THE POOR 


The foregoing discussion undoubtedly indicates that Deedar has 
attained an appreciably high level of popular participation, embracing 
men, women and minors. Obviously, this participation has to 
derive sustenance from benefits or services enjoyed by the society’s 
members, especially the poor. In fact, Deedar was an exceptional 
component of the Comilla cooperative system inaugurated by Akhter 
Hameed Khan, because it originated from the definite aim of serving 
the landless villagers, especially rickshawpullers. The Comilla 
system did not, at the time of its commencement, look upon the 
landless as the target group.*®® Although the landless and landpoor 
(below 0'5 acres) joined these cooperatives, they never became the 
major beneficiaries.1°® The rich farmer-trader-moneylenders domi- 
nated the MCs and manipulated credits and other services in their 
favour.t°® In contrast, Deedar started as an organisation of 
the landless, and remained so for a number of years (till the 
installation of the first DTW in 1966). The society catered almost 
exclusively during.these years to the needs of the landless and land- 
poor, and the prosperous few did not expect any benefit from 
Deedar. There were a few exceptions like Muhammad Yasin ( the 
organiser, and subsequently the Manager of Deedar), who had 0 40 
acres of agricultural land in addition to the homestead, owned a 
shop and six rickshaws1*1 at the time of joining Deedar. Although 
the richer section stayed away, they did not view favourably the emer- 
gence and growth of Deedar. After all, any accretion of strength to 
the poorer sections led invariably to a diminution of the capacity of 
the affluent to exploit the underprivileged. The richer section in 
Kashinathpur—Balarimpur villages, therefore, began the usual game 
of dissuasion and veiled threats in order to arrest the growth of 
Deedar. Members of the society responded to this challenge in an 
ingenious fashion. They called upon one another to deposit a lathi 
(a bamboo stick) each at the society’s premises.19°® Members fail- 
ing to deposit the lathi in time were to pay a fine with which the 
society would procure lathis.1°* Eventually, the practice had to be 
discontinued because of lack of space in the society’s premises. 
Meanwhile, the show of strength and solidarity by the poorer sections 
served its purpose. The upper classes ceased to bother them with 
traditional demands for various types of unpaid labour, and began 
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to reconcile themselves to the emergence of Deedar. With the 
cooperative society as a possible source of credit to tide over dis- 
tress, the privileged few could not easily cow down the poor 
villagers. 


Deedar stuck to a policy of deliberate exclusion of the rich till it 
decided to installa DTW. At that moment—in 1966—the old policy 
became self-defeating. For, the lands tilled by the richer and poorer 
sections were so situated that it was impossible to construct field 
channels, fed by the DTW, which would benefit the poorer sections 
only. The earlier policy had to be revised. The poor and the rich 
needed one another. They had to join hands. This was inescapable 
in two villages having an area of less than one square mile and 
struggling through a non-revolutionary situation. 


The decision to install the DTW was also unavoidable. In the 
earlier years the society adopted those schemes which benefited exclu- 
sively the poorer sections. Some members became owners of rick- 
shaws with the help of the society. But the same ,benefit could not 
be extended to all members. The society had to try to generate ` 
employment and dividend for other members. The truck business 
promised both. In 1963, the society took a loan from the KTCCA 
and purchased a truck.+®* In 1964, the society took a loan from the 
KTCCA to run a brickfield.4®°® This too could generate dividend as 
also employment for a large number of members, including some 
who had expertise in brickmaking.4°® Especially, the brickmakers 
obtained much more than employment—relief from exploitation by 
private manufacturers. The upper classes did not feel encouraged 
to join a society that provided employment to brickmakers, truck 
drivers, truck assistants, etc. although the dividends from the truck 
and brick business could become a source of attraction. In 1965, i.e. 
five years after Deedar’s birth, only three members (out of a total of 
174) had the permissible maximum of shares worth TK 1000 each.?°7 
This maximum limit could scarcely provide the requisite inducement 
to the richer section. In 1965, 44% of members owned shares with 
the value ranging from TK 10 to TK 100, 41% from TK 101 to 
TK 250, and only 15% above TK 250.1°® Many members had to 
combine more than one occupation in order to make both ends 
meet.*°® For example, some engaged in farming-cum-day-labouring, 
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some in rickshawpulling-cum-farming. Their interests could evidently 
be furthered by introducing modern agriculture supported by a 
DTW. The economic condition of a growing number of members, 
again, could not register a significant betterment without improved 
farming pratices*°°—provided the society and the DTW were not 
controlled by the affluent few. 


Deedar has set a unique record in the matter of excluding the 
richer section from power. As of Juņe 1982, there are ten rich 
families in the Kashinathpur—Balarampur villages with annual in- 
comes ranging from TK. 40,000 to TK 250,000 derived mainly from 
busines, e.g, the running of brickfields, oil mill, trucks, etc. Five 
of these families joined Deedar before the installation of the first 
DTW. From the inception of Deedar till 1982, only three members 
belonging to the ten affluent families could get elected to the MC. 
They never won the election together; each got elected alone in 
different years. One of these three persons has shares worth TK 280 
only, whereas many rickshawpullers have shares worth more than 
TK 5000.°°* The MC has nine members. The number of persons 
owning no cultivable land, owning up to 0°50 acres, and owning 
between 0°51 and 1 acre have been, respectively, 3, 3 and 1 in the MC 
for 1960-61 ; 3, 3 and 1 for 1961-62 ; 2, 6 and 0 for 1962-63; 4, 5 
and 0 for 1963-64; 5, 4 and 0 for 1964-65 ; 4, 3 and 1 for 1965-66 ; 
4, 3 and 1 for 1966-67 ; 3, 3 and 2 for 1967-68 ; 4, 2 and 2 for 1968-69 ; 
2, 1 and 3 in 1969-70; 1, 3 and 2 for 1970-71; 1, 3 and 2 for 
1971-72 ; 2, 3 and 1 for 1972-73 ; 2, 5 and 0 for 1973-74 ; 2, 6 and 
0 for 1974-75 ; 1, 5 and 1 for 1975-76 ; 1, 5 and 1 for 1976-77; 2, 4 
and | for 1977-78 ; 2, 6 and 1 for 1978-79 ; 1, 5 and 2 for 1979-80 ; 
2, 5 and 1 in 1980-81 ; and 2, 4 and 1 in 1981-82. It is thus evident 
that the number of MC members owning more than 1 acre of 
cultivable land has been insignificant, During the last 22 years 
the number of MC members owning more than 1 acre has been 3 in 
4 of these years, 2 in 7, 1 in 8, and nil in 3. Moreover, a person 
owning, say, 2 acres of land does not necessarily belong to the high 
income group. Income from agriculture is a subject of deep contro- 
versy. But investigations in the Deedar area point to the urgent 
need for a thorough reexamination of this subject. The chairman of 
the 1981-82 MC, an old, honest and active member of Deedar, owns 
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two acres of land. Still, he has to do part-time job in the society’s 
brickfield in order to attain a moderate standard of living. 


To write this is to raise a number of complex questions about 
income from agricultural land. This paper does not aim at answer- 
ing those questions. It aims at understanding Deedar, and, in order 
to facilitate that understanding, it has to make a few observations 
relevant to answering those questions. Facts and figures available 
with Deedar’s exceedingly well-informed Manager, staff and some 
ordinary members point to a consensus on TK 400 per month to be 
the net income at 1982 prices from 1 acre of land giving 2 crops. 
The average size of a nuclear family in Deedar area has been com- 
puted at 63.9°? Even if, therefore, a person owns 2 acres of culti- 
vable land, his family may not find itself above the poverty 
level. 


This view appears to be plausible in the light of whatever data 
(once again highly controversial ! ) about per capita poverty level 
annual income are available. An authoritative official publication 
estimates this to be TK 1053 for rural areas in 1976-77 at constant 
prices of 1973-74.°° The rate of inflation and rise in the cost 
of living have been such in course of the intervening years as 
to push this estimate to TK 2000 at current prices by 1982.2°* This 
is not an accurate figure, obviously. It is beyond the scope of this 
paper to calculate poverty level income accurately. An approximate 
figure, however, is necessary for a proper understanding of Deedar. 
A family (with 6} members) will need an annual income of 
TK 13,000 at current prices (or a monthly income of roughly TK. 1083) 
in order to keep itself on the poverty level. If this figure is accep- 
table, one can agree with the contention of Deedar’s manager 
and staff that, barring the ten affluent families mentioned previously 
in this paper, no member of Deedar is eligible for membership of the 
high income group. At any rate, the active members of Deedar — 
e.g. those who take part in the WGMs — do not belong to the high 

income group. 


This is evident from the list of speakers, e.g. at WGMs from July 
1980 to June 1981. Here, again, a word of caution will be in order. 
Income data are extremely hard to compute even in urban areas 
when a person derives his income from more than one elastic source. 
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It is much more so in rural areas where income from land may vary 
sharply from year to year on account of circumstances (e.g. weather, 
public policy) over which the income-earner has nearly no control. 
Income from the same job (not exposed to such uncertainties), e.g. 
rickshawpulling, may vary remarkably with the habits and menta! / 
physical strength of pullers. The search for completely accurate 
income data about rural areas in Bangladesh (and other LDCs) 
is predestined to fail. Nevertheless, the unfailing cooperation of 
Deedar’s manager, staff and many ordinary members have made it 
possible for this author to arrive at fairly reliable data about incomes 
at current prices. Handwritten proceedings of WGMs during July 
1980—June 1981 show that thirtyeight men spoke at different 
sessions. The most frequent participant is an old, almost illiterate, 
half-blind man owning 0'25 acres of land. He spoke on 68 occasions 
in 52 WGMs. He heads a large joint family, i.e. a summation of the 
nuclear families headed by his sons. One of his four sons is blind, 
one a rickshawpuller, one a bus conductor, and the other a tractor 
driver trained at Deedar. Not even the bravest researcher can think 
of computing the income of this old man accurately. At any rate, 
even the most optimistic calculation can not put his income above 
TK 100 per month. The second most active participant happened 
to be a landless rickshawpuller who had studied up to class VI, and 
had a monthly income of TK 750. He spoke on 48 occasions. The 
third most frequent participant (with a record of 44 speeches) was a 
landless, nearly illiterate person who pulled a rickshaw and did some 
farming as a sharecropper. He had a monthly income of TK 850. 
Among the 38 participants, 10 had an income of TK 550 per month 
and below; 13 had an income between TK 551 and TK 750 per 
month, 15 had a monthly income in the range of TK 751-1000. Only 
1 had a monthly income of about TK 2000; he was Yasin, deriving 
a major part of his income (3) from allowances paid to him as 
Deedar’s manager, and a minor part from farming. Does he belong 
to the high income group ? Academic researchers misleading them- 
selves and others by macro-level data on income and poverty, and 
lacking familiarity with the realities of rural life, may be tempted to 
answer this query in the affirmative. They should be able to revise 
their assessment once they learn that Yasin is not able to send her 
daughter to the nearby college in Comilia town, because he is unable 
to bear the daily transport (rickshaw) charges for his daughter !*°° 
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(It is neither safe nor fashionable for ladies to ride bicycles.) Only 
2 (among 38) had a monthly income of TK 1000. It is instructive to 
note that one of these two persons owned ‘40 acres of land, and ran 
a grocery. shop at the society’s market. Another was landless, 
combining rickshawpulling with sharecropping. It contrast to this 
landless person—those academic researchers who are not quite aware 
of the realities of farming and therefore can form overoptimistic 
assessments about dividends from landownership may kindly note— 
there were two participants (in the aforesaid group of 38) who each 
owned 2 acres of Jand and earned a monthly income of TK 800. 
Of the 38 male participants, 14 were landless. 


There were 21 participants in the WGMs for women from July 
1980 to June 1981.2°® The guardian (i.e. the husband) of only 1 of 
them earned a monthly income of TK 2000; this was Yasin. 
Another participant and her husband worked at the Academy, and 
their monthly earnings totalled about TK 1100; they were landless. 
5 among the guardians of 21 participants had monthly incomes of 
TK 550 or less, 9 had in the range of TK 551-750, 5 of TK 751-1000. 
Some other details about these women speakers may provide impor- 
tant clues to a comprehension of socio-economic realities in villages. 
One lady, a widow, works at a cigarette factory, earns TK 400, and 
stays in her father’s homestead. Another widow has dependent 
children, works as cleaner at the society and elsewhere, and earns 
TK 500 per month. One widow earns TK 150 per month from a 
part-time job at the Academy, and her son earns TK 500 per 
month by working for a battery manufacturer in the Comilla town. 
Two participants have the same husband, who has °40 acres of land 
and the job of a guard at a cold storage in the Comilla town, toge- 
ther yielding a monthly income of TK 700. One widow is depen- 
dent upon a son, trained at Deedar as tractor driver, who earns TK 
600 per month. Another widow has two sons working at the 
society’s brickfield and together earning TK 900 per month. 
The guardian of one lady is her father who owns ‘80 acres of land, 
combines farming with day-labouring and earns TK 500 per month. 
The husband of another participant earns TK 450 per month from 
his job at a textile mill, and TK 150 from a tea shop owned by his 
father. One lady has a husband who owns 1 acre of land, and 
earns TK 400 per month, Another lady has a husband who owns 
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‘40 acres of land but is too sick to work ; her son combines farming, 
day-labouring and rickshawpulling to earn TK 750 per month. The 
son of one widow earns TK 700 per month from day-labouring and 
sharecropping. One lady and her husband work at Deedar’s baby 
schools to earn a total of TK 750 per month. The husband of one 
lady tills 68 acres of land owned by him, and works as a peon at 
the Comilla collectorate ; the total earnings are TK 800 per month. 
The husband of another lady earns TK 800 per month from his 
job at a cold storage in the Comilla town. One lady’s husband 
is the head of a branch post office in the Comilla town, and owns 
‘20 acres of land ; he has a total earning of TK 800 per month, 
The husband of another participant has resigned his job of a worker 
at a textile mill, does farming on ‘40 acres of his own land and on 
‘80 acres taken from others on sharecropping : he also rears cows, 
and earns a total of TK 800 per month. Two participants are the 
wives of two rickshawpullers, each earning TK 750 per month. The 
participants and their guardians (father/husband/son) happen to be 
landless, unless stated otherwise. Thus, 11 out of 21 participants 
and their guardians are landless.?°7 


When we turn to WGMs for minors from July 1980 to June 1981, 
_ we find that the guardians (father/brother) of 3 out of 42 partici- 
pants have a monthly income of TK 550 or less, those of 14 belong 
to the monthly income range of TK 551-750, 12 to the range of 
TK 751-1000. The monthly income of the guardian of 1 minor stands 
at TK 1050, of 3 at TK 1250, of 1 at TK 1500, of 8 at TK 2000. 
Nevertheless, in the TK 2000 group, 4 minors belong to one 
guardian (this is Yasin himself), two to one who owns two buses and 
‘45 acres of land, and:the other two to an Assistant Manager of 
Deedar who has a’ share of a little above 3 acres in the undivided 
family land. The guardians of 12 minors are landless. 


It is now pertinent to look at the composition of the 1980-81 MC, 
The Chairman is a textile mill worker owning 0°30 acres of land ; 
his monthly income is TK 550. The Vice-Chairman is a textile mill 
worker who possesses ‘20 acres of land; he has a monthly income of 
TK 500. The third MC member has aclerical job at a semi-Govern- 
ment office and owns ‘06 acres of land; his monthly income is 
TK. 800. The fourth member possesses *20 acres of land, and works 
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as an electrician in a semi-Government office ; the monthly income 
is TK 700. The fifth member owns 2 acres of land and enjoys a 
monthly income of TK 800. The sixth member possesses ‘60 acres 
of land and works at a Comilla drug factory owned by his uncle: 
the monthly income is TK 725. The seventh member has 40 acres 
of land and works as car driver in a semi-Government office ; 
his monthly income stands at TK 700. One should add that this 
person worked as a truck assistant at Deedar in the past when 
he managed to learn driving. The eighth is a landless textile 
mill worker earning TK 500 per month. The ninth member 
has the highest monthly earning among MC members: TK 1000. 
In addition to running a stationery shop at the Deedar market, he 
combines the jobs of a wheatmill operator and a sharecropper. 
Towndwelling researchers should carefully note how the habit of 
hard work may place a landless person in an economically higher 
position than another owning two acres of fertile land. 


The abovestated data about MC members (ie. the first-rank 
leaders or decisionmakers) and speakers at WGMs for men/women/ 
minors (i.e. the second-rank leaders or decisionmakers) can without 
any doubt lead to the conclusion that Deedar remains under the 
control of the poor. It is indeed remarkable that this characteristic 
has survived more than two decades of working of a cooperative 
society. There was a danger that in 1966-67, i.e. at the commission- 
ing of the first DTW, the affluent few might make a determined bid 
to establish their domination over Deedar. But Deedar’s decision- 
makers knew how to avert this danger. They chose the area to be 
served by the first DTW in such a way that the danger could hardly 
arise. Among the 95 beneficiaries of the first DTW, 1 had ‘05 acres 
of land, 1 had ‘10, 1 had *16, 2 had °18, 4 had ‘20, 6 had °24, 1 had 
‘25, 8 had ‘30, 1 had ‘32, 3 had ‘34, 1 had °36, 1 had °38, 1 had °39, 
4 had ‘40, 2 had ‘44, 1 had ‘45, 1 had ‘48, 2 had °50, 1 had *52, 
1 had ‘54. 1 had ‘56, 5 had ‘60, 2 had "64, 1 had °66, 5 had *70, 1 had 
"74, 1 had °80, 1 had ‘82, 5 had 1 acre, 2 had 1°04, 1 had 1:07, 1 had 
1'08, L had 1.10, 1 had 1°12, 1 had 1:20, 1 had 1°24, 1 had 1°30, 
3 had 1:32, 3 had 1°40, 1 had 1°42, 2 had 1:50, 1 had 1°55, 1 had 
1°60, 2 had 1°90, 1 had 1°93, 1 had 1:96, 2 had 2 acres, 1 had 2°32, 
1 had 2°35, 1 had 3:20, and 1 had 3°94 acres. Thus, there were 
35 persons in the group of ‘01-40 acres, 24 in the *41-'80 group, 13 
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in the °81-1:20 group, 13 in the 1°21-1°60 group, 6 in the 1°61 to 
2°00 group, and only 4 in the 2°01-4 acres group.*°® Evidently, 
unlike in many parts of Bangladesh, the affluent few in Deedar area 
failed to deprive the poor majority of the access to DTW. 


After all, decisionmakers (or leaders), as already demonstrated in 
this paper, belonged to the poor majority. Whereas the augmenta- 
tion of irrigation facilities by the commissioning of more DTWs 
continued to attract the families which had earlier ignored the society, 
Deedar persisted in remaining basically an organisation of men of 
low income, of small landholdings. For example, in 1974, out of 
290 members, 152 (55%) were landless, and 100 (34%) had land 
below ‘50 acres.2°® In 1976, again, only 13 among 326 members 
had landholdings above 2 acres,21° If the affluent members (some 
of them late entrants) thought that they could get away with obtain- 
ing benefits from DTWs without trying to contribute to the society’s 
development, e.g. without purchasing shares in consistency with their 
landholding, they were to be disappointed. Deedar’s decisionmakers . 
knew how to combat the selfish designs of the affluent. They drew 
up a schedule of rates for DTW water that not only prescribed 
higher rates for non-members, but also laid down the amount of 
shares that enabled a person to draw water at the lower rate (i.e. the 
rate applicable to members) for a specific area of land (‘50 acres 
with shares of TK 500, for example, or 1 acre with shares of TK 
1000).#7* 


Moreover, Deedar’s decisionmakers framed a set of rules of action 
that virtually preempted any design of the affluent few to control 
this cooperative society and use it for profiteering. These rules 
make Deedar a unique organisation capable of serving the poor, and 
becoming a model for LDCs. Rules about loans taken by members 
(which can not exceed one-fourth of the value of shares owned by 
the member applying for a loan) and timely repayment are strictly 
observed at Deedar. Moreover, there is a constant supervision of 
whether loans are used for the purpose for which they have been 
obtained. There are numerous examples of cooperative societies in 
Bangladesh enabling the few rich to obtain loans for, say, agriculture, 
and then divert them to trading and moneylending where the returns 
are much higher.*** At Deedar, there is no scope of such misuse of 
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loans. So far as the rich are concerned, a cooperative society seems 
to have no attraction in the absence of the opportunity to misuse a 
large amount of loan. Moreover, at Deedar, the amounts of loans 
granted to members are so small, the purposes for which loans may 
be advanced are so designed, and even the numerous benefits 
extended to members are such, that they fail to provide enough 
incentive to the affluent few. The rich, therefore, may not feel 
encouraged to try hard and dominate Deedar. 


A number of illustrations can be offered in support of this assess- 
ment. By the middle 1970s, loans from the society enabled 126 rick- 
shawpullers to become owners of their vehicles.” The rich mino- 
rity were not interested in these loans. The society offers full-time 
jobs throughout the year to 15 members in its carriers, and to 10 
members in its brickfield. Moreover, the society’s brickfield offers 
full-time employment to 150 members for three months in a year.®** 
These jobs do not interest the affluent few. Poor members have set 
up shops in the society’s market. This market provides regular 
employment to 48 members.275 This market has some open space 
where poor villagers can sell vegetables/fruits/fowls without paying 
any rent to the society.24® The rich few in the area have not found 
places in Deedar’s market. They may not care much, for, they can 
think of owning shops in the town of Comilla and earn high profits. 
In fact, Deedar does not look upon profit as the principal aim when 
it launches commercial ventures or many other activities.27** Profit 
may be just one of the aims. But a cooperative society must aim at 
providing employment to members as also some tangible services, 
e.g. in matters of education and medical treatment. Only in this 
way can a cooperative society win the hearts of the poor people and 
ensure its survival despite losses in commercial ventures, which may 
sometimes be unavoidable. Inthe brickfield, for instance, the esti- 
mated not profit was 74% on a total expenditure of TK 400,000 
during 1974-75,275 Next year, an expenditure of TK 6,76,200 yiel- 
ded an estimated net profit of only TK 38,800.27° The creation of 
full-time and part-time employment for a large number of members 
could justify the continuance of this commercial venture. In 1967-68, 
the truck business produced a huge loss for the society,?#° In 1974-75, 
the society’s total profit from all operations stood at the paltry 
sum of TK 4579,#24 Such setbacks have not shaken the confidence 
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of the poor in Deedar, because it provides jobs to a large number of 
members as also various benefits and services to a larger number. 
The society’s rice mill earns a negligible profit.?9* From a purely 
commercial standpoint, the society should close it. Still, the society 
persiszs in running it, because, in its absence, private rice mill owners 
will fleece poor villagers. Similarly, the society keeps a number of 
rickskaws not to earn profits but to help needy villagers escape the 
clutches of private rickshaw owners.*?® 


Deedar, again, has a consistent record of giving paltry loans— 
whick are of no use to the rich—e.g. towards repairing / building 
homes. On one occasion in 1963, for example, three members received 
house-repair loans of, respectively, TK 25, TK 30 and TK 60.2*4 
Deedar sometimes offers small grants to the poor, even if they are 
nonmembers, in order to strengthen the confidence of poor villagers 
in the society. In 1970, for instance, several nonmembers applied 
to Leedar for assistance towards rebuilding their fire-damaged 
houses, and received TK 25 each.?25 In 1977, two members received, 
respectively, TK 200 and TK 100 towards rebuilding tornado- 
damaged homes.**® In 1979, Deedar adopted a scheme to supply 
bricks at a reduced price to members for the construction of living 
rooms or latrines. This assistance would not be extended to persons 
already possessing a house of bricks. ? 37 


In this fashion, Deedar takes numerous decisions discriminating 
against the rich and serving specifically the poor. A chronic scar- 
city of clothes afflicts the rural poor. Attendance prizes at WGMs, 
therefore, consist of lungis/saris (the everyday wear for men/women 
respectively).27® Even if sometimes these were of moderately 
gooc quality (say, at the time of a religious festival), members 
could not keep them apart for usé on special occasions. They had to 
wear these clothes daily—the scarcity of clothes was so acute, This 
once led Deedar to reduce further the already low prices of clothes 
supplied as attendance prizes at WGMs, so that the number of prizes/ 
recipients could increase.*** The rich would be ashamed of wearing 
such clothes ; atany rate they hardly attend WGMs and qualify for 
attendance prizes. Attendance at the AGM (Annual General Meeting) 
fetches an allowance as a compensation to the rural poor who can ill 
afford to lose one day’s earning for the sake of participation in the 
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AGM.*8° The rich do not need it. Moreover, this allowance can 
forestall the tactics of the affluent few to manipulate the MC election 
when, there is poor attendance at the AGM. Even the expected 
dividends from shares (the maximum quota of shares for a member 
currently standing at TK 10000) are not enough of a lure for the 
affluent. For, only 20% of the profits earned by the society from 
various commercial operations are handed over to shareholders as 
dividends. Various funds-devised carefully to serve the poor-absorb 
50% of these profits, whereas 25% go to the Reserve Fund, and 5% 
to the Cooperatives Development Fund (to be transferred to the 
Government). ?** 


It is pertinent to refer to some of these Funds and illustrate how 
they benefit the poor majority among Deedar’s members but are of 
no use.to the affluent minority. In 1978, for instance, 62 male and 
female students received low-priced lungis (priced between TK 10-20) 
and saris (TK 25-40) from the Poor Fund.*** In 1981, similarly, 
28 lungis and 93 saris were distributed among poor students at an 
expenditure of TK 5300.8*® The Medical Aid Fund enables an 
adult member to pay a subscription of TK 15 a year and draw a 
maximum of TK 150 from the society (subject, obviously, to elaborate 
rules and regulations). The subscription in the case of minors is 
TK 8.°%* Assistance of this amount is dispensable to the rich, but 
indispensable to the poor. There is a Housing Development Fund 
that enables a member to deposit a certain sum with the society for 
five years, and draw double the sum at the end of five years.2°*® The 
few rich persons in the Deedar area do not have to wait for five 
years if they intend to build houses. The poor have practically no 
option but to wait. An Agricultural Development Fund ensures the 
distribution of valuable saplings (coconut, mahogany, etc.) among 
members at a highly subsidised price or without any charge.**° The 
society uses this Fund also to promote the cultivation of mustard and 
potato by loaning seeds or cash.**” The rich need not care for such 
assistance. The Fish And Livestock Rearing Fund confers benefits 
in ways that have no attraction for the rich. There are a large 
number of ponds owned by numerous villagers most of whom are 
poor. Deedar tried an innovation to raise the nutrition level of the 
poor by supplying, at half the normal price, improved varieties of 
fish to these ponds.*** Again, the society supplies thousands of 
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seed-fish to the waterlogged farmland fed by Deedar’s DTWs.*** 
Poor members, especially their children, can catch fishes when they 
grow up, and raise their nutrition without incurring any cost. The 
rich do not have the time or patience for such activities. 


Deedar has initiated a number of other programmes which can 
serve only the poor. A few illustrations may be noted. The 
relatively prosperous villagers kill cattle during the Korbani Id 
festival every year. In the past, traders purchased hides and sold 
them in other areas to earn high profits. Deedar now purchases 
these hides, sells them, and uses profits to extend financial assistance 
to the needy.*#° The WGM exercises strict vigilance over the 
distribution of this assistance. It revises the list of recipients in case 
by mistake names of non-poor persons have slipped into the list.**? 
The society has, again, a beef fattening scheme that can only interest 
the poor. It purchases cows a few months before the Korbani Id 
festival, and hands them over to members for rearing them till the 
festival, when they sell the animals at a profit to be shared with the 
society in the ratio of 3:1. This aims at combating unemployment/ 
underemployment among the rural poor, and helps the landless in 
augmenting their incomes.2¢? The society, however, is unsparing in 
the exercise of strict supervision over the use of this facility by the 
poor, for, any misuse of this facility can threaten the interests of the 
poor themselves. *4* 


In 1976, the Academy received watersealed latrines from the 
United Nations Childrens’ Emergency Fund (UNICEF), and supplied 
them to Deedar at reduced prices. Each latrine cost TK 150; the 
member who wanted to install it had to pay TK 100, and the society 
paid TK 50.244 In this way, Deedar helped 34 members in installing 
watersealed latrines during 1977-78.*45 The rich families do not 
need help on such matters. As of mid-1982, a watersealed latrine 
costs TK 300, the society meeting half of it. 


Deedar’s programme for training tractor drivers helps the rural 
poor immensely. In August 1980, for instance, the society selected 
three trainees.**° One stayed with an uncle who was landless ; his 
father was dead. Another was the son of an employee in a semi- 
Government office, earning TK 450 per month and having no land. 
The third trainee’s father too was landless and earned a monthly 
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income of TK 450 as a textile mill worker. All the three recruits had 
no regular employment, although they might earn something from time 
to time by such activities as day-labouring. In July 1981, again, 
Deedar selected 12 tractor driving trainees.2¢” The first recruit was 
unemployed, his father being a landless day-labourer. The second was 
a landless day-labourer, bis father lacking any physical capacity to 
work. The third was a day-labourer having a large number of 
dependent sisters ; the father was dead, leaving ‘30 acres of land for 
children. The fourth had no employment, his father being a landless 
day-labourer. The fifth, too, was unemployed ; his father was 
landless, and earned TK. 750 per month from the shop he ran at the 
society’s market. The sixth as also his father were day labourers ; 
the father had a large family and only ‘20 acres of land. The seventh 
tried to work as day-labourer and/or rickshawpuller ; his landless 
father was unable to do any work. The eighth and his father were 
landless day-labourers. The ninth was a day-labourer ; the father, a 
peon in a Government office, had four sons and only ‘15 acres 
of land. The tenth as also his father were landless day-labourers. 
The eleventh and his father were landless day-labourers. The 
twelfth recruit was a landless daylabourer ; his father was dead. The 
selection of tractor driving trainees thus offers an inspiring example 
òf how Deedar persists in furthering the interests of the rural 
poor. 


The rural poor in the Deedar area have secured one benefit whose 
value is almost immeasurable. Their cooperative society has contri- 
buted enormously towards arresting landJessness and erecting a 
barrier between landlessness and destitution. In 1974, for instance, 
152 of Deedar’s 290 members were landless.24° In June 1982, out of 
a total of 1056 members, 131 are landless or have cultivable land up 
to ‘09 acres.**° This is an incontrovertible evidence of the decline of 
landlessness in the Deedar area. In contrast, landlessness is on the 
rise in the whole of Bangladesh.?5° Political turmoil and economic 
degradation in the country during the late 1960s and early 1970s had 
an inevitable impact upon Deedar. Its membership dwindled form 
276 in 1968-69 to 243 in 1969-70, 230 in 1970-71, and 181 in 
1971-72.%5* A large number of poor members took refund of their 
shares and savings deposits in order to fight financial distress. This is 
a telling though indirect evidence of how Deedar could stand between 
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land-poverty and landlessness, as also between. landlessness and 
destitution. It is hard to deny that in the absence of a cooperative 
society like Deedar, the poor could have no opportunity to convert 
thrift deposits into substantial shares, and that the timely refund of 
share money helped them in avoiding the sale of land/homestead 
and their consequent demotion to the category of the landless/ 
destitute. 


It is instructive in this connection to refer to a phenomenon 
in the Deedar area that has largely escaped the attention of town 
dwelling academics: a number of landless and land-poor persons 
have been able to accumulate savings on account of the existence of 
Deedar, and to acquire land from others who were landless/land- 
poor, and also from those who had larger landholdings but not the 
thrift and industriousness to retain them, or who wanted to invest the 
sale proceeds of land into business. A few interesting cases may be 
cited here. Abdul Ohab was a landless rickshawpuller when he 
joined the society in the early 1960s. Currently, he has ‘48 acres of 
land purchased from Abdur Razzaq, who inherited 2 acres of Jand 
from his father, but was so lazy that in order to cope with the rising 
expenses ofa large family (including two wives) he sold bits of 
ancestral property from time to time, Choru Mia was a rickshaw- 
puller with only °10 acres of land when he joined the society in the 
early 1960s. Subsequently, his savings in the society enabled him to 
purchase ‘30 acres of land from Mansur Ali, who was not a member 
of Deedar, who owned 1 acre of land but sold a portion of it 
to defray the expenses of his son’s marriage. Moharam Ali, a 
near-blind religious preacher, had ‘40 acres of land in the early 
1960s. Currently, he has 1°60 acres of land. He purchased ‘40 acres 
form a person who had inherited more than 6 acres of land but. who 
was too Jazzy to do any work and in the habit of selling portions of 
land to meet some expenses. Moharam purchased ‘40 acres from 
Fazlul Huq, who owned 3 acres but sold a part for investment ina 
commercia! venture. Several poor persons, too, sold to Moharam 
tiny pices of land in order to cope with various expenses of a large 
family. Sale of land due to economic necessity is always deplorable. 
But the sale by one poor villager to another poor villager is much 
less of an offence to equity than the sale to a rich villager. Abdul 
Hai had ‘10 acres of land in the late 1960s when he was a superviser 
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in the society’s brickfield. Subsequently, his landholding rose to ‘60 
acres, He purchased small plots of land from poor persons who, in 
the absence of Deedar and consequently of persons like Abdul Hai, 
would have sold their lands to the rich. In 1961, Babri Mia, a 
helper to a carpenter, owned ‘40 acres of land. Subsequently, 
he acquired an additional ‘60 acres much of it from aman with 
3 acres of land who avoided work as well as thrift, and a small 
portion from a lady who got married and shifted to another village. 
Sekander Ali was a day-labourer in 1961. He had ‘20 acres of land. 
Currently, he has -40 acres, buying °20 acres from his father who is 
too old to do any work. All these cases illustrate the foresight 
of the architects of the Comilla cooperatives, and the validity of their 
belief that the habit of weekly savings, however small, can transform 
a poor villager and lead to better living conditions.*** In fact, the 
living conditions of the poor have improved so much during the last 
20 years that it is not easy to prove it academically. Interviews 
with villagers and discussions at WGMs refer to the dark days when 
a majority of the poor people had to live on sweet potatoes for three 
months every year, and, for another three months on pulses which 
are normal cattle feed.2** ~ 


LEADERSHIP 


Undoubtedly, Deedar could not have been able to confer substan- 
tial benefits on the poor but for a continuous interaction between 
popular participation and astute leadership. When one talks of 
leadership, one has to begin with Akhter Hameed Khan, an excep- 
tional person, who was the chief architect of the new cooperatives 
in the Comilla Kotwali Thana. What Akhter Hameed Khan was to 
the Comilla Kotwali Thana, Muhammad Yasin was to the Deedar 
villages. If itis true to contend that Yasin and Deedar could not 
have succeeded but for, the support of Khan, it is equally true to 
observe that but for the emergence of a leader like Yasin, Khan’s 
programme could not have attained a glorious height in the Deedar 
area.?54 It is easy for town dwelling academics to write about the 
- urgent need for the growth of local leadership. But it does not 
appear to be easy for the same academics to appreciate the greatness 
of a local leader because they do not have the time to study in detail 
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the local leader’s capacity to adapt his organisation and decisions to 
the specific circumstances of rural life which are beyond the compre- 
hension of urban researchers. Perhaps the most powerful deterrent 
to this- appreciation is the reluctance—ill-concealed and seldom 
acknowledged—to accord in practice that priority to the villagers’ 
needs which villagers deserve and national decision makers as also 
urban academics theoretically prescribe in official reports and plans. 
To no small degree is this reluctance shaped by the desire for self- 
aggrandisement, to use as much as possible of the country’s resour- 
ces for the benefit of the ruling urban elite. Resources include jobs 
created in the name of rural development and grabbed by the urban 
elite—e.g. those in the old Union Multipurpose Cooperative Societies 
(UMCS). A Union, consisting of a varying number of Thanas, was 
too big to generate popular participation.75° The UMCS formed 
the lower tier whereas the upper tier consisted of the society at the 
level of a subdivision, viz, an area of about 500 square miles,*5* 


The foremost task of a leader like Khan, therefore, was to con- 
vince Dacca’s decisionmakers that a change in the cooperative system 
—making a village the lower tier and a Thana (with an approximate 
area of 100 square miles) the upper tier was essential to village up- 
liftment. Such a change stressed mass participation at the village 
level and thereby deemphasised the role of Government functionaries 
belonging to the urban elite. But Dacca’s decisionmakers had little 
patience for listening tothe advocacy of change. They had other 
pressing pursuits.” They had to move from one job to another in 
a perpetual game that top administrators play—if not to secure 
improvement at least to avert deterioration, and certainly to avoid 
responsibility.2°® They are like ‘butterflies’, and one ‘cannot commu- 
nicate with butterflies’.*5° Still, Khan eventually succeeded in parti- 
ally winning over the decisionmakers essentially because, as one who 
had the extraordinary capacity to sacrifice personal comforts and 
resign the job in the ICS to devote oneself to rural upliftment, he was 
an object of admiration (not unmixed with pity) to his former ICS 
colleagues occupying top posts in the Dacca Secretariat. He was a 
‘good fool’, these decisionmakers thought, and they allowed him to 
launch a new rural cooperative system in a Thana, viz. the Comilla 
Kotwali Thana. But the ruling urban elite was not prepared 
to permit full play to Khan’s leadership in promoting rural 
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development. Especially, ‘the prospect of fewer Government workers 
did not at all please the departments. Instinctively they hated decen- 
tralisation, delegation, and autonomy, And they ardently desired 

their own battalions of assistants.’**° As Director of the Pakistan 
Academy for Rural Development, Khan could be allowed to start 
new rural cooperatives in a Thana. But when he wanted to intro- 
duce them over a larger area, i.e. a district, he did not immediately 
succeed. ‘The director of the academy was tolerated by the poor 
thana officers, but he was sent home by the mighty district 
officers,’* + 


It was not before the lapse of a number of years that the Govern- 
ment permitted the installation of the new cooperatives in the other 
20 Thanas of the Comilla district (in addition to the Kotwali Thana 
where the new cooperatives began to appear in 1960). Still, the 
apathy of the Government was pronounced. Whereas work on the 
new rural cooperatives commenced in 7 Thanas in July 1965, it did 
not commence in the remaining 13 Thanas till October 1968.7°° 
Moreover, the entire scheme was ‘emasculated by the most fantastic 
red tape’, and the release of funds by the Government ‘proved as 
difficult as retrieving a mouse from a cat’.*®® 


The Kotwali Thana—and Deedar—was more fortunate. In the 
first half of 1960s, Ford Foundation funds and Akhter Hameed 
Khan’s personality appeared to exercise an enormous influence on 
the Government.2®* The Kotwali Thana received a lot of financial 
assistance from the Government.2°> Khan was trusted by the 
Government so much that the lack of funds was not the major 
obstacle to the growth of new cooperatives in the Kotwali Thana.*°° 
The lack of human resources—of the availability of local leaders— 
remained the major hindrance.*°7 This is where Muhammad Yasin 
and Deedar triumphed over others. The Academy and Deedar— 
Akhter Hameed Khan and Muhammad Yasin—were made for each 
other. 


Yasin was a remarkable decisionmaker. He did not take a 
decision simply because Khan recommended it, and Khan could 
arrange funds to carry out the decision. Yasin carried out a thorough 
investigation—a sort of feasibility study before he decided upon a 
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new venture. In the early days of Deedar, Khan advised Yasin to 
start a hosiery mill. Khan promised to arrange the loan required 
by Deedar to start this business. One wonders how many highly 
educated towndwellers—not to speak of uneducated villagers—could 
have resisted the temptation of grabbing the easily available loan and 
starting a hosiery mill. Yasin, however, could overcome this temp- 
tation. He had extensive discussions with knowledgeable persons in 
Comilla and in Narayanganj. Yasin found out that Narayanganj 
(near Dacca) was the centre for the purchase of raw materials as 
also of the sale of finished products in the ‘hosiery business. It was 
difficult to operate a hosiery mill in the Kashinathpur—Balarampur 
area, or even in the Comilla town, and succeed in this business. 
Yasin discovered that distance between Comilla and Narayanganj 
made the hosiery business so unprofitable that in the past some 
hosiery mill owners in the Comilla town had to close down their 
business. He, therefore, decided to reject Khan’s offer. It was an 
extremely difficult task. The imagination of the poor members of 
Deedar was fired by the suggestion of a hosiery mill. They began to 
dream of jobs and projects and a way out of age-old poverty, Yasin 
had to convince villagers that the venture was bound to fail, and 
that a failure at this stage would not only destroy one business but 
the society as a whole. For, the failure to repay the loan would 
make Deedar unworthy of applying for another loan. Yasin, 
moreover, had to convince Khan that the hosiery business was not 
feasible. This nearly amounted to challenging Khan’s decision, and 
Khan’s personality was so commanding that few could even try it. 
Yasin had several discussions with Khan at one end, and with 
Deedar’s members at the other. He told Khan that members were 
deeply worried about the threat to Deedar consequent upon a 
probable loss in the hosiery business, and that they would not like to 
put their benefactor and guide, i.e. Khan, to any inconvenience 
resulting from their failure. Yasin then went back to the villagers, 
and pointed out that Khan gave a friendly warning of the problems 
confronting the hosiery business. Deedar’s members must think © 
carefully about the problems, and must not take any undue risk. In 
this way, Yasin won over Khan as also Deedar’s members and 
took a realistic decision: Deedar should not establish a hosiery 
mill.2*° 
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In one notable case, however, Yasin had to accept Khan’s decision 
without testing its feasibility. Actually, he had no opportunity for 
a test. Deedar’s members pooled 44 acres of land and engaged in 
cooperative farming during the boro (January-June) season of 1968.2°° 
Khan and the Academy treated this as action research in the field 
of agricultural modernisation.2"° The Academy’s aim was indeed 
laudable. It was in search of empirical evidence about - the 
superiority (or inferiority) of cooperative farming to individual 
farming in terms of profitability with the use of high-yielding seeds, 
DTW water, fertilisers, pesticides, etc. —i.e. with modern production 
methods. It is encouraging that villagers proved themselves 
receptive to the entirely new concept of cooperative farming.?71_ But 
the Academy as also Deedar’s members lacked experience on this 
matter. Consequently, the Academy was not in a position to 
provide effective guidance. For instance, seeds were planted in 15 
acres of land on one day.*7* When paddy ripened at the same time 
over this vast area, harvesting posed an insurmountable problem. 
The TCCA was to supply combine harvesters, which did not 
arrive.*75 Moreover, heavy and untimely rains in the harvesting 
period created another intractable problem: drying.*7* Hired day- 
labourers, again, proved lazy and noncooperative. They did not 
obey supervisers, and even ridiculed supervisers for abstention from 
actual operations. The usual scarcity of labour in the harvesting 
season fanned the recalcitrance of hired farm labourers.*7* Necessary 
facilities for threshing, storage or marketing, too, were not planned 
in advance. Consequently, manipulation by -middlemen could’ not 
be counteracted. Losses became inevitable.*7° Nevertheless, produc- 
tion per acre reached an extraordinarily high level on account of a 
proper application of water, fertilisers and plant protection chemicals, 
etc. which farmers could not afford individually. This gave a tremen- 
dous boost to the confidence of villagers in hitherto neglected winter 
cultivation with modern methods.?7* This was a permanent benefit 
far outweighing the temporary financial loss. Cooperative farming, 
however, failed to register acceptability ; it was tried on 10 acres in 
1969, and later abandoned.*7® 


At the time of launching the experiment in cooperative farming, 
Khan gave another proposal — the construction of a big godown for 
storing grains produced not only in the cooperative farm but also in 
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other farms of the Deedar area. Khan made the proposal look 
attractive by promising a loan. But Yasin rejected it ; he was seldom 
ready to accept decisions imposed from above. On cooperative 
farming, he was not able to exercise his judgement — the matter was 
thoroughly unfamiliar. But about godowns he could exercise 
judgement based on experience and knowledge of how the rural 
people actually behaved. Normally, villagers would not accept a 
new scheme till its merits were vividly demonstrated. This was how 
they lived as they combated chronic and acute adversity through 
decades Yasin was not sure of whether villagers would store their 
grains in the society’s godown. They had never done it before, and 
they would hesitate to use the godown. But a godown required a 
huge investment, and if it remained underutilised in the first few 
years, the society might suffer an unbearable loss, and fail to repay 
the loan. That Yasin was demonstrating his expertise in rural socio- 
logy when he rejected the proposal of a godown in late 1960s was 
confirmed in the early 1980s. Deedar was in a sound financial posi- 
tion in the early 1980s. It could build a godown, and tolerate the 
loss arising out of underutilisation at the initial stage. The impor- 
tance of a godown was obvious. If the poor members of Deedar had 
to avoid a hurried sale of grains in the harvesting season at a 
naturally low price, the society should keep grains in the godown on 
a partial payment of the price so that the farmer could meet overdue 
expenses kept pending till the harvest.27° Subsequently, the produce 
could be so!d at a much higher price, and the storage charge could 
be collected by the society. But when the society constructed a 
godown in 1981, members did not show much enthusiasm in utilising 
it. The fear and distrust about anything unfamiliar could not be 
overcome. WGMs discussed the matter, and issued necessary exhor- 
tations.*°° (The winter of 1982-83 was expected to witness the 
success of these exhortations.) 


Yasin, moreover, has demonstrated that rare quality of decision- 
making which is frequently missing even from national leaders: the 
capacity to learn from experience, to revise decisions in the light of 
unanticipated circumstances, and not to satisfy false vanity by sticking 
to counterproductive decisions. To change a decision may imply 
an indirect admission of error or misjudgement. Yasin does not 
shrink from it because he can place the interest of Deedar above 
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considerations of personal pride. The decision to replace trucks by 
tractor-trailers may be cited in this connection. At one time, Deedar 
‘had four trucks.*®? Currently, it has one truck and three tractors. ®®* 
Urban academics tend to offer a superficial explanation of this 
switch-over from trucks to tractors. For example, a study conducted 
by the Asian Development Institute (of the United Nations) con- 
cluded: ‘Given the road conditions, it was felt that tractors had an 
advantage over trucks as a transport device.’*®* It is possible for 
urban researchers to assign similar other reasons, and yet miss the 
fundamental reason prompting Yasin to switch over from trucks to 
tractors. Tractors, one can suggest, have less of maintenance pro- 
blems and of vulnerability to accidents (because they have a lower 
speed). Moreover, the trailer of the tractor is much lower in height 
than the truck’s container, and it is far more convenient to use 
tractors in Deedar’s brickfield. But the most important reason why 
Yasin decided to sell off trucks — three were sold in 1968 and 
1969 — was the urgent need to prevent the spread of corruption 
from the trucking operation to other operations of the society. In 
case of inter-city (say, Comilla-Chittagong) trips, it was not possible 
for the Manager and Assistant Managers to keep a check on whether 
a truck was carrying goods or returning empty from, a distant place. 
Pilferage and cannibalisation of costly parts became easier in case of 
long-distance trips.7®* Moreover, the police remained an unmana- 
geable menace to an honest operation of the truck business,®®5 
Numerous policemen and police stations appeared on the long road 
between two important towns, says Chittagong and Dacca. Unless 
the truck driver paid bribes to this large number of guardians of law, 
the truck would have to cease plying, Buta driver could always 
inflate the amount paid as bribe, share it with his assistants, and 
add to the society’s losses. It was again impossible to confine 
corruption to trucking operations. In an imperceptible manner it 
would infect other operations of the society. When it became 
perceptible, it might be too late to try to contain this corruption. 
The society could be ruined by it. Tractors, operating in villages, 
would be amenable to close supervision, would come across very few 
policemen, and be able to steer clear of avenues of corruption. The 
profits would be lower than in trucks, but the society would remain 
safer,#°° 
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Yasin’s leadership was responsible for making Deedar acquire 
land that could have otherwise gone to rich persons, especially 
moneylenders, as in other areas of Bangladesh. In 1963, Deedar 
purchased ‘70 acres of land at a price of TK 3000, and after some 
years, Deedar decided to purchase land whenever available.?®7 
There are a number of reasons why land transfer takes place in rural 
areas. Poverty — specifically, the failure to cope with the rising 
expenses of an expanding family — is certainly an important reason. 
But there are many other reasons — notably the marriage of a 
village girl to a boy in another village leading to the sale of the girl’s 
share of ancestral land, procurement of funds for investment in 
commercial operations, or in clandestine deals that can facilitate 
entry into a lucrative job in West Asia, or for donation to a religious 
organisation, or indulging in such vices as gambling. As early 
as 1963, Deedar purchased a plot of land on the Comilla-Kotbari 
road. The father of Abdul Hakim was the seller. Hakim now runs 
a shop taken on rent at the society’s market. His father sold that 
plot (which is currently an expensive real estate) because he wanted 
to acquire another plot of land nearer his residence. The office of 
Deedar is situated on this plot, and this strategic location has con- 
tributed greatly to its success. In contrast to individual landholders, 
Deedar continued to pay gratitude to the seller’s family in subse- 
quent years, especially when Hakim suffered from such a chronic 
ailment that his income dropped alarmingly. The society then 
reduced the rent of his shop by half — and illustrated the difference 
between an individual landowner and a cooperative society like 
Deedar as a landowner.*°° When, again, a private brickfield owner 
wants to start operations, he tends to dispossess the poor of the land 
where he has to manufacture bricks. Deedar, it is encouraging to 
note, got the land for its brickfield from two persons, one of whom 
owned more than 3 acres and his sons were earning huge sums from 
business. He wanted to spend the money on establishing a Madrasa, 
i.e. a place for religious instruction. The other person, too, had 
nearly 3 acres, and sold land for enabling his son to launch a 
business.2®° The Agrani Bank is currently a major lender to 
Deedar. The plot where it is situated is owned by Deedar. This 
was purchased in the late 1960s from a lady selling her inherited 
land after marriage to a person living in another village.*°° The 
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area of this plot was ‘35 acres, and the total cost of acquisition 
stood at TK 5000. In the mid-1970s, when the society was more pros- 
perous, it purchased ‘30 acres at the rate of TK 46,500 per acre from 
one of the few affluent persons in the area, who wanted to donate 
funds to a religious organisation.?*! In early 1981, the society 
purchased ‘13 acres at a price of TK 24,000 from a lady following 
her marriage.*®°* In late 1981, Deedar bought ‘20 acres at a price of 
TK. 37,500 from a man (with a Bachelor of Arts Degree) who left for 
Saudi Arabia.*°® Jn 1977, the society acquired *19 acres at a price 
of TK 13,000 from a man who was so addicted to gambling (despite 
losses) that from time to time he sold portions of land inherited 
from his father.*°* In late 1980, the same person again sold a 
small portion of land to Deedar.*®°* With his characteristic fore- 
sight, Yasin has unfolded before this author a scenario of excessive 
fragmentation of land (on account of a pronounced failure of family 
planning) that will compel the land-poor to sell out small plots for 
which, individually, they can not find any profitable use. If Deedar 
remains alert and acquires these plots, it can even look forward 
to serving the poor with a scheme of collective farming by 2000 
A. D. 


Family planning is possibly the one important field in which 
Deedar has failed to register any success.2°*® Urban academics may 
be quick to seize upon this as a failure of Yasin’s leadership. 
Actually, they should credit Yasin with following their oft-repeated 
maxim: development is the best contraceptive. Yasin was certainly 
right in concentrating upon economic development. Even there he 
had to fight forces of obscurantism. Initially, the use of the word 
‘interest’ on loans to members was forbidden, because it violated the 
sensibilities of religious preachers. So, Deedar only charged penal- 
ties — but not interest — and that too only on loans not repaid in 
time. Gradually, economic progress undermined obscurantism, and 
the use of the word ‘interest’ ceased to be a taboo.*®7 Even the 
installation of a DTW provoked protest because this was a way 
of challenging the Almighty’s design to supply water from above, 
i.e. by rains.2°° Yasin had to try to keep the local religious 
leaders (Hajis, Maulvis, Maulanas) on the right side. At least, 
Yasin had to prevent their resentment from crossing the manage- 
able level, Yasin, therefore, had to attach a low priority to 
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family planning for many years. Yasin had the prudence not to 
attempt too many reforms at one stroke. Socio-economic advance- 
ment of the Deedar area demanded a close association of women 
with Deedar. This could not but arouse the wrath of obscurantists. 
Yet this was a priority Yasin could not overlook. He could attend 
to this priority by trying to win over religious leaders in diverse 
ways. From time to time members were warned at weekly meetings to 
do their daily prayers (Namaz).*°® Members discussed the importance 
of fasting (Roja) and Namaj at WGMs.®°° Sometimes, Yasin himself 
would speak on these subjects.*°1 If the local Imam complains of 
poor attendance in mosques, Yasin joins him in requesting 
members to visit mosques regularly.2°* Those who did not observe 
Namaz and Roja were threatened with punishment, e.g. a fine.*°? 
Perhaps the most significant measure adopted by Deedar to counter- 
act the opposition of obscurantist forces was the establishment of a 
special fund to extend financial aid not only to religious institutions 
in Kashinathpur-Balarampur but also in other nearby villages,*°* 
Yasin, however, was quick to curb excesses in the name of religion. 
Some members favoured the decision to make the wearing of cere- 
monial caps compulsory in WGMs.°°5 Yasin saw to it that this 
decision was never put into practice. He openly contested the view 
that the WGM was a religious congregation.2°® Moreover, Yasin 
knew how to pay back obscurantists in their own coin Repeated 
complaints by religious leaders about the non-compliance with 
Namaz-Roja requirements by a large number of Deedar’s members 
led to the formation of a committee to exercise persuasion on 
members as also to supervise their response.°°’ Deedar decided 
that no member should accept invitation for meals from another 
known to disregard -Namaz-Roja rules. Yasin, however, ensured 
that members of the aforesaid religious committee should be those 
who were influential but not quite dedicated to the observance of 
Namaz-Roja. The Imam himself fell into a piquant predicament. 
He was caught having a meal in the house of a person who ignored 
Namaz.®°°® Yasin thus created an interesting situation in which 
religious leaders had to avoid being overzealous. From time to 
time Yasin announces stoutly that the cooperative society must 
remain ` free from religious fanaticism.?°° The success of his 
campaign became evident when a WGM discussed a Japanese 
television team filming Deedar women ; only one member condemned 
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this act by using the bogey of religion.®1° But nobody else 
supported him. Deedar had indeed travelled a vast distance since 
the early 1960s when it was nearly impossible for a woman to move 
from one neighbourhood (Para) to another in the same village even 
with a Borkha (veil)—thanks to Yasin’s leadership. 


But Yasin practised the art of the possible. He was fully aware 
that lie would not be able to fight obscurantists on too many fronts, 
and gain success. Family planning, therefore, remained neglected 
for many years—especially in the 1960s. For example, Deedar’s 
members did not discuss family planning even once during the period 
from 13 May 1966 to 10 November 1967.24 Occasionally, Yasin 
would tell members rather mildly that they should consider family 
planning in view of the failure of food production to keep pace with 
the growth of population.*1* But it was not before 1975-76 that 
Deedar could earnestly take up the campaign for family planning.*** 
‘Even then the lack of interest was all too pronounced. In late 1975, 
the convener of Deedar’s health and family planning committee 
reported that the committee had failed to hold even one meeting.®7* 
But Yasin began to change his tone from one of gentle reminder to 
that of stern warning. He declared bluntly that members must adopt 
family plattning measures, and that the society’s office would always 
Keep in store the materials necessary for this purpose.®+* Yasin 
tried his best to make family planning attractive by offering incen- 
tives and revising them from time to time. In 1976, the incentive 
was TK 150 for vasectomy, and TK 300 for ligation *** In 1978, 
this was revised to TK 225 for either vasectomy or ligation.®+? 
Yasin affirmed repeatedly that vasectomy was safer and easier than 
ligation (although this did not please all the male members).°*® In 
December 1981, a revised schedule of incentives for sterilisation came 
into force :°*° the incentive for a father or mother with two children 
was TK 400, for one with three children TK 300, and for one with 
more than three children TK 200, Still the record of family planning 
remained persistently poor. By July 1979, for example, only 75 men 
and women got themselves sterilised.7° Again, during 1980-81, as 
few as 4 men and 1 woman accepted vasectomy/ligation.®** As of 
June 1982, only 25% of eligible couples in Deedar villages adopted 
permanent contraception. One can derive consolation from some 
evidence of growing awareness of the importance of family planning. 
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In one WGM, for instance, one old illiterate man was heard lament- 
ing that in his younger days family planning was not in vogue (this 
confession being inconceivable 20 years ago).°** Deedar can also 
draw comfort that, in contrast to family planning activities launched 
by the Government, those launched by Deedar have not generated 
corruption or undue claims of achievement. To refer to a few of 
numerous reports on this matter, Government employees connected 
with family planning in rural areas have been found to engage in 
largescale cheating on the distribution of incentive money, to relax at 
home but be on tour in official papers, to keep offices locked during 
office hours, to remain untraceable at both the office and the residence, 
and, finally, to claim high performance in an area even though only 
one-ninth of eligible couples have got themselves sterilised in that 
area.**® Yasin and Deedar have steered clear of such corruption— 
which is no mean achievement. 


It is pertinent to argue that Yasin’s ability to survive more than 
two decades in the position of leadership is mainly due to his abhor- 
rence of corruption and steady adherence to honesty. His honesty is 
so transparent that—not to speak of studies by the BARD’s resear- 
chers—even the dry prose of audit reports makes way for a warm 
applause.®** It is nearly impossible to come across truly honest 
leaders in cities these days. An urban researcher interested in the 
study of rural leadership should meet Yasin not for a few’ fleeting 
moments of exchange of pleasantries but for an elaborate interaction 
of ideas through many weeks. For, Yasin can not spare much time 
in one session. Deedar’s work occupies him for at least 12 hours a 
day. An honest researcher suffers from a dilemma in Yasin’s 
presence : he feels guilty of taking his time for a research project 
that is probably not going to improve the living condition of even 
one poor villager ; at the same time he feels more and more tempted 
to engage Yasin in longer and longer hours of conversation, and 
enjoy the rare experience of communication with a noble leader. Ifit 
is difficult for a leader to remain honest, it is still more difficult to 
make others believe in one’s honesty over a long period of time. 
Even a man of impeccable honesty like Akhter Hameed Khan could 
not escape false accusation hurled upon him by vested interests, 
especially in the late 1960s.°*5 Perhaps Yasin has been more lucky. 
Perhaps he has been excessively careful. Even on apparently minor 
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matters he exercises an honesty that one fails to observe in urban 
leaders. In 1966, one nearby textile mill presented a transistor radio 
to Yasin. This mill purchased bricks from Deedar, Yasin’s honesty 
and diligence enabled the mill to receive timely supplies of high 
quality bricks. The radio, a token of appreciation, was presented to 
Yasin in his personal (and not official) capacity. Yasin, however, 
discussed the matter at a WGM, which recommended that because 
Yasin received the radio for personal use, the society had nothing to 
do with it. But Yasin prevailed upon the WGM to adopt the 
following decision®*® : the radio would be kept in the office at the 
Manager’s almirah, and Yasin would use it for listening to news 
bulletins, etc. In contrast, one may refer to radio sets provided 
to Union Councils during 1977-78 by the Government of Bangladesh ; 
they were to be kept in community halls; but most of these radio 
sets found their way to the houses of Union Council Chairmen.’ °" 
In 1979, Radio Bangladesh wrote to Yasin for recording speeches 
on diverse subjects within the broad theme of rural development. 
Anyone familiar with the goings-on in capital cities of LDCs knows 
that given such an opportunity an influential urban leader or 
-intellectual would try to speak on as many subjects as possible. 
Yasin, however, was a leader with a difference. He discussed the 
communication from Radio Bangladesh at a WGM, and assigned 
various topics to 23 members, reserving only one topic for him- 
self.**® In 1981, members proposed that a photograph of Yasin 
should be placed by the side of Akhter Hameed Khan’s photograph 
inside Deedar’s meeting hall. Yasin turned down the proposal, 
arguing that he was himself present before his colleagues.°?® When 
one remembers how eminent political leaders excel in getting their 
statues installed at city crossroads (e. g. in the city of Madras, India) 
even during their lifetime, Yasin’s response to the proposal about 
his photograph was truly remarkable. Yasin can easily secure 
° appointment as Manager of Deedar for several years at a time. 
But he has never tried it. He firmly believes that the best way 
of preventing corruption in a Manager is to offer him a year-long 
appointment, Every year, therefore, Deedar announces vacancy 
in the post of Manager, and invites applications.2°° Yasin 
receives a fresh appointment. 


Armed with such invincible honesty, Yasin can certainly have the 
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guts to promote public interest by side-stepping Government regula- 
tions whenever they are awkward and/ or defeat the cause of rural 
upliftment. In the initial years, Yasin had to manage all the affairs 
of the society. He had to combine the jobs of Secretary, Accoun- 
tant and Treasurer. Government auditors raised objections because 
Government regulations dictated the occupation of these posts by 
different persons.5®+ The regulation was totally unrealistic especi- 
ally because whoever held these offices in the early years had to work 
without any remuneration. There was nearly none— except Yasin— 
who would work without remuneration. If the Manager of a coope- 
rative society—-especially one that engages in agricultural as well as 
non-agricultural activities has to do justice to his job, he has to 
accept it as a fulltime occupation. But Government regulations do 
not provide for any remuneration to Managers.®*? This is an impor- 
tant reason why Managers have resorted to corruption, and coope- 
ratives run by them have failed. What is more, laws on coopera- 
tives do not even recognise the post of a Manager. They provide 
for the post of a Secretary who must be an MC member, and, there- 
fore, can hold this office for not more than three years at a stretch. 
He then has to retire from the MC, and resign the Secretary’s 
post. He has to wait for two years, and contest the election to the 
MC on the third year. If he wins, he may again try to become the 
Secretary. Deedar and Yasin did not take the risk of experimenting 
with a new Secretary every three years. It was better to evade 
Government regulations than to create managerial problems for a 
struggling cooperative society. It was not easy to suggest a replace- 
ment for Yasin. Not to speak of honesty and dedication, Yasin had 
his own tea shop and rickshaws to provide the cushion when he was 
rendering free services to Deedar in its early days. Eventually, the 
pressure of work increased so much that he had to wind up the tea 
shop. Meanwhile, the society acquired the capacity to pay him a 
monthly honorarium. It is interesting to record the variety of posts 
occupied by Yasin—sometimes in benevolent disregard of Govern- 
ment regulations. From 1960-61 to 1963-64, Yasin was an MC member 
and Secretary. From 1964-65 to 1966-67, he acted as Manager as 
well as MC member.®** In 1967-68, Yasin was Manager but not MC 
member. From 1968-69 to 1973-74, Yasin remained an MC member 
as well as Manager. Since 1974-75, Yasin has acted as a Manager 
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without being elected to the MC.*°* He is appointed by the MC 
with the approval of the WGM. 


Laws on cooperative societies stipulate that one-third of MC 
members have to retire every year, and none can remain MC member 
for more than three consecutive years. In the early years of Deedar, 
it would have been unrealistic and counter-productive to comply with 
this law. For, in a society with an overwhelming majority of poor 
illiterate members, it was difficult to find out every year new members 
who were sincere, intelligent and trustworthy enough to seek election 
to the MC. Hence, despite objections by auditors, Deedar had to 
violate in public interest the Jaw about the retirement of same MC 
members every year.2*5 


It was an immeasurably difficult task to engage in commercial 
ventures, show quick results, and improve the living conditions of the 
tural poor. In trying to carry out this task Yasin had often to adopt 
measures which entailed an evasion of laws and provoked objections 
by auditors. For instance, savings deposits and the reserve fund had 
frequently to be used as working capital.*®* Rigid conformity to laws 
would have forced the society to achieve unacceptably slow progress, 
to suspend operations, or incur huge losses, and destroy the con- 
fidence of villagers in the society. Again, laws on cooperatives forbid 
the refund of share money. But, in the late 1960s and the early 
1970s, despite strictures by auditors,**” Deedar gave this refund to a 
large number of shareholders and enabled them to cope with the 
adversity arising out of persistent political instability. The society 
earned so much of goodwill from villagers by this conscientious 
departure from law that in a few years membership began to rise at 
an appreciably high rate. 


An overriding need to avoid delay, and the resultant disappoint- 
ment or loss of enthusiasm among members, can explain many 
circumstances in which Deedar has to bypass laws. Law prohibits the 
distribution of dividend before audit. But to keep members waiting 
till audit concludes—and auditors take their own time—is to sap 
their morale, and thereby obstruct the progress of the society. 
Deedar has, therefore, ignored comments by auditors, and persisted 
in distributing dividend at the AGM. Such promptness in payment 
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of dividend encourages members to intensify their efforts towards 
strengthening the society by savings deposit and share purchase. 
Auditors repeatedly censured Deedar for opening a Bank account 
without taking the permission of the Registrar of cooperative societies, 
A primary cooperative society like Deedar was required to deposit all 
its collections at the TCCA, and then borrow from the TCCA for 
launching commercial ventures, But the TCCA charged a high rate 
of interest. Therefore, Yasin was shrewd enough to open an account 
with a commercial Bank, and use Deedar’s own resources in business 
without any payment of interest.*58 Interminable delays by the 
office of the Registrar of cooperative societies compel Yasin to launch 
some beneficial activities without applying for the legally prescribed 
permission from the Registrar, or, without waiting for the grant of 
permission even when he has submitted an application. It is difficult 
to assess whether these delays arise more out of the tendency in 
Government functionaries of LDCs to practise sadism, or to extract 
illegal gratification. Nevertheless, both these tendencies remain 
chronic and widespread. To try to expedite matters at the Regis- 
trar’s office is to waste countless man-days, and make under-the- 
table payments. Yasin has neither the time nor the mentality to 
engage in these activities. He, therefore, institutes special funds at 
Deedar to promote the welfare of the poor without applying to the 
Registrar for permission. He applies for permission to enhance the 
share capital, but without waiting for the permission, he goes 
on adding to the share capital He can thus push the share 
capital up to, eg. TK 2,23,860 when the permissible limit is 
TK 1,50,000.88° For many years Deedar has been pursuing the 
goal of integrated rural development. Meanwhile, the name of the 
society indicates that it is just a workers’ cooperative society. For 
years it did not bother to apply to the Registrar for a change of 
name. In early 1982 it sent the application.®*° As expected, no 
permission came for months. But Deedar continues to serve the 
goal of integrated rural development. Yasin goes on respecting the 
spirit of laws but disregarding the letter of the law in defence of 
public interest. This may explain why audit reports, even after 
mentioning various deviations from law, emphasise that Deedar is an 
ideal cooperative society.°** 
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It is no wonder that such a cooperative society sustained by 
largescale popular participation and exceptionally honest leadership 
—will succeed in performing the functions of a mini-Government. 
This success, again, points to the chronic failure of the urban ruling 
circle to offer certain important services to villagers. Deedar has 
set up a number of welfare funds to run a sort of insurance scheme 
supplying financial aid to villagers on occasions of sickness, marriage 
or death.*** Deedar arranges inoculation against such diseases as 
diptheria, polio, tuberculosis, etc.*4* It arranges the supply of some 
essential consumer goods (e.g. edible oil) at a fair price.*** Deedar 
has set an example in the whole of Bangladesh by making a collec- 
tive payment of the tax levied on its members by the local Govern- 
ment (i.e. the Union Council). The Government is thus assured of 
regular collection at no extra cost.2*® It should be stressed, how- 
ever, that the collective payment of any tax (say, the land tax).is a 
great relief to the taxpayer. For, an honest attempt to pay this tax, 
however small the amount, compels an innocent taxpayer to confront 
the usual vices of Government functionaries : the tendency to harass 
and to extort. He has to waste a lot of time and money. He is 
indeed grateful to Deedar for freeing him from this burden **° 


The society has played an impressive part in controlling the law 
and order situation, and in resolving disputes between or within 
families. To some extent, economic improvements make for reduction 
of quarrels between neighbours, and of cases of theft. In three years 
following Deedar’s birth, cases of theftnearly disappeared from 
Kashinathpur—Balarampur.**" Friendly feelings among villagers 
began to grow.®*® The society set examples of honest adjudication 
when any dispute took place.**® Previously, the traditional village 
notables (the Matbars) used to adjudicate in such a fashion as to 
prolong the dispute and extort bribes. Going to courts could be 
far worse. Procedures were such as to entangle the contestants in a 
never-ending tussle, and to ruin both the parties, or at least the 
financially weaker party. With Deedar succeeding in a fair settlement 
of disputes villagers seldom went to the courts.2°° At times there 
were no court case at aJl.°5* Deedar took pains to intervene in 
favour of the oppressed, and to further social justice. Some cases 
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noted below indicate Deedar’s success on this matter, which is in 
sharp contrast to the glaring failure of normal Government 
agencies. 


An emergency session of the WGM was convened on 12 June 
1962 to discuss only one item : the dispute between Sujat Ali and his 
son, Sultan Mia. The meeting discussed the case thoroughly, and 
decided unanimously that Sultan was the guilty party. He had to 
touch the feet of his father and apologise. He had also to promise 
that he would not quarrel with his parents. In case he violated this 
promise, the society would punish him severely. Sujat Ali, too, was 
warned that he must not hurl abuses on Sultan’s wife.*5 The truce 
did not last long. On 4 April 1963, Sultan was summoned to the 
WGM, where he was beaten 25 times with a shoe, and asked to vacate 
his father’s homestead in a week.258 On 11 April 1963, however, three 
members stood surety for Sultan Mia, and agreed to settle amicably 
all future quarrels between the son and the father.*5* Sultan conti- 
nued to stay in Sujat’s homestead. 


At the WGM on 20 February 1964, one member had to hold his 
ears by his hands, and do 20 sit-ups. He was also beaten 10 times 
by a shoe. He was being punished for gambling.*55 


In March 1964, one member, who was a shopkeeper, petitioned 
for help in recovering money from three members who had pur- 
chased goods from his shop on loan. Discussion at a WGM facili- 
tated the recovery of this loan.®5° 


In 1967, some villagers were caught gambling with coconuts. 
The game was so intoxicating that it could last throughout the 
night. This resulted in an enormous wastage of valuable resources. 
For, whenever a player succeeded in breaking a cononut, he would 
have to eat it up immediately. Deedar stopped this gambling before 
it could attract many villagers.*57 


In 1967, Amena Khatun, a widow, applied to the society for 
adjudication of a dispute with Suruj Mia about the homestead 
boundary. Amena’s husband, Mohammad Hossain, a non-Bengali 
day labourer, died some time back under peculiar circumstances. 
He came to Yasin’s office looking for help. Yasin said he could help 
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the unemployed man only if he was prepared to work. Yasin gave this 
destitute (who had married Amena, a Bengali girl, of a neighbouring 
village) some cleaning job at the brickfield. There he heard that the 
society’s truck was about to start carrying sand to a distant place. 
He enlisted himself as a labourer on the truck in search of higher 
earnings (without even informing Yasin). A severe rain and storm 
caught the truck when it was coming back, It overturned, and 
Amena’s husband died. Normally, in such a situation, Amena and 
Deedar would entangle themselves in a court case which, far from 
benefiting them, would expose them to harassment and extortion by 
the police and lawyers. With his extraordinary foresight and huma- 
nitarianism, Yasin resolved to help the widow and children of a des- 
titute (who was not even an employee of Deedar), and avert the 
court case. Obaidullah Khan, the Deputy Commissioner of Comilla, 
trusted Yasin, and helped him on this matter.2** Deedar procured 
land: for Amena and built a homestead. From time to time Deedar 
also helped her in repairing the roof and preserving the homestead. 
When Suruj Mia tried to encroach on the boundary of Amena’s 
homestead in 1967, the WGM settled the problem, and warned Suruj 
of severe consequences in case he repeated the mischief.* *? 


One rickshawpuller, more than 70 years old, complained to the 
society against two sons, who were also rickshawpullers. The sons 
maltreated the father who was ailing. The WGM held a trial in 
which the sons apologised, and agreed to contribute a stated sum 
towards the father’s medical expenses.® °° 


One lady sent a petition to Deedar about his husband’s conduct. 
The husband beat her mercilessly, and threatened to divorce her. 
The society tried persuasion, won over the husband, and brought 
about a reconciliation.*** 


Hafez Sader Hossain was a widely respected religious personality. 
His son tried to defraud others by pretending to possess extranatural 
powers. He could tempt some visitors to the residence at night 
when they all combined to create intolerable noise in the name 
of invoking extranatural forces. Sader lodged a complaint with the 
society. His son was severely punished by the society. His head 
was shaved, and he was externed from the village. His accomplices, 
too, were not spared. They were summoned before the WGM. 
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When they tendered apologies, they received a.pardon with the 
warning that a repetition of such misdeeds would Jead to their 
expulsion from the society.°°* 


A bullock cart driver (of a neighbouring village) prayed for the 
trial of a member of Deedar who was an assistant driver in the 
society’s truck. They had an altercation when the truck wanted to 
overtake the bullock cart. The assistant truck driver not only abused 
the bullock cart driver but also beat him up. A WGM summoned 
witnesses, collected facts, and concluded that the assistant truck 
driver was guilty. He was beaten 10 times with a shoe, and fined 
TK 25.985 


Ramjan Ali, aged 75, was a well-to-do villager owning three acres 
of cultivable land. He was not a member of Deedar, but his son 
was. He had a grandson too. The son and the grandson pressed 
him often to gift all his property to them. The old man persistently 
refused. This led to quarrels, and, on one occasion, Ramjan and his 
wife were beaten up by the son and the grandson. When village 
elders tried to intervene, they were abused. Ramjan sent a complaint 
to Deedar. The accused were summoned toa WGM. They did not 
turn up. Members prolonged the WGM till midnight. Eventually, 
at 2 a.m., the culprits were forcibly dragged from the residence to the 
WGM. A regular trial followed. They were found guilty. The son 
was beaten 20 times with a shoe. The grandson was held by the ear 
and asked to do 25 sit-ups.*°* 


A Government is not worth its name unless it takes care of the 
weaker sections. If Deedar has established a sort of mini-Govern- 
ment, it should look after the weaker sections. Although the 
improvement of living conditions of the rural poor is the major 
concern of Deedar, among poor villagers too some are weaker than 
others. This relative weekness may be the result or choice or com- 
pulsion. Take, for instance, the rickshawpullers who founded 
Deedar in 1960. They joined mostly because of prodding by Yasin. 
Some of them could not develop the necessary habits of thrift, 
although the society gave them a place of honour, They were 
entitled to a special bonus not enjoyed by other rickshawpullers.**5 
They did not extend necessary cooperation to the society by offering 
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deposits regularly. Villagers poorer than these rickshawpullers were 
trying their best to become regular members, i.e. to offer weekly 
deposits at least 36 times a year. Rickshawpullers, who were founder- 
members, were entitled to a special annual reward (say, a lungi) 
if they remained regular members. There were occasions when 
none of them qualified for this reward.®*® There were others 
too who could not practise necessary thrift, and, therefore, 
failed to make the most of Deedar’s existence.°*7 A rickshaw- 
puller named Abdul Kader proved initially to be a good saver. 
Afterwards, he became lazy and extravagant, got into debt, and 
tried to cheat his creditors. Eventually, it became difficult for him 
to move on the streets, and face the creditors. He had no option 
but to sell off shares worth TK 2500.°°* There are some rickshaw- 
pullers who earn a handsome amount on one day, and then abstain 
from work for a few days.”6° Deedar has to help these people so 
that they do not fall into the clutches of the rural rich. This may 
explain why some rickshaws are always lying idle at Deedar’s 
garage.*7° Bad habits of some rickshawpullers make for under- 
utilised capacity. Auditors have pointed to idle rickshaws, and 
recommended their sale.*71 But Deedar retains them for protecting 
a weaker section. 


Women certainly form a weaker section among the rural poor. 
When Amena Khatun (a widow whose case has already been 
discussed in this study) applied to Deedar for financial help in 
arranging her daughter’s marriage, Deedar showed its humanitarian 
concern by complying with her request.27* Women members of 
cooperative societies frequently suffer from exploitation by husbands/ 
sons who compel them to withdraw their savings from the society. 
But these withdrawn sums do not reach women.®7*® Deedar, however, 
has stopped this malpractice. Either the women come to the society’s 
office and receive money, or, if necessary, a staff member of Deedar 
will visit the women in their residences for making payments. This 
is certainly a major explanation of why the number of women in 
other cooperative societies of Comilla is falling, whereas at Deedar 
it is rising.27* The way Deedar has helped the widow of Montaj 
All can best illustrate why women respect and trust this cooperative 
society. In 1981, a dispute over the homestead boundary led to a 
fight between Montaj and his neighbour Sultan Mia. At one stage 
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of the fight Sultan appeared to be losing, with Montaj pinning him 
to the ground. Sultan’s wife was then doing household work with a 
chopper. She brandished the chopper to rescue her husband. She 
reportedly did not have any intention to murder Montaj. But the 
two men were wrestling, and the chopper hit Montaj in such a way 
as to kill him. Sultan was financially a far stronger party. His 
father-in-law, too, was a well-to-do person. It was but natural that 
Sultan could get his wife released on bail, and that he could enlist 
the support of some villagers to take necessary actions about the 
court case.*275 The widow of Montaj, with five dependent children 
and only °20 acres of land, was in acute distress. There was none to 
look after her court case. Normally, she could not expect to get any 
relief from the law courts of LDCs, Deedar, however, stepped in 
gallantly. It compelled Sultan to pay TK 25,000 which was kept as 
fixed deposit with the society to the credit of Montaj’s widow and 
five children. The society adopted a special measure, and decided 
to pay TK 300 as interest per month to the family of the deceased.°7° 
This was a complete departure from Deedar’s normal banking 
practice. The widow got a relief which she could never dream of 
obtaining from a Government agency. With their enormous 
resources, Government agencies are no match for Deedar in assisting 
a distressed village widow. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY : WORK ETHIC 


Government agencies (barring exceptions) do not generate the 
minimum of administrative efficiency or work ethic. Consequently, 
it is wrong to believe, as some Western writers and their followers in 
LDCs do, that the attitude of villagers in LDCs towards the Govern- 
ment is that of children towards parents. A sense of dependence 
can seldom grow without a feeling of trust. Even casual conversa- 
tions with villagers in the Deedar area (or elsewhere) will prompt 
them to come out with interminable examples of extortion or harass- 
ment by Government functionaries. Villagers, therefore, have a 
deep contempt (mixed with fear) towards most Government func- 
tionaries.°=7" During May-June 1982, this author had to visit Deedar 
on numerus occasions in order to check official records and interview 
villagers as also Deedar’s staff. He, too, came across a Government 
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functionary (to take just one example), an Inspector of cooperatives, 
who openly demanded cigarettes and snacks even in the presence of a 
foreigner. This Inspector happened to own a house in the Comilla 
town whose value was thoroughly disproportionate to his known 
sources of income. In fact, corruption in many cooperative societies 
could not have thrived but for the connivance of greedy Government 
officers. The aforesaid Inspector frequently asked Deedar’s Assistant 
Managers to meet him at his residence—evidently he wanted to dip his 
hands into Deedar’s pocket. But the Assistant Managers did not 
oblige. They and other members of the Deedar staff are ready to face 
harassment by Government officers—arising out of their refusal to 
pay bribes—because they are sure of their honesty and of the support 
of villagers who receive excellent service from, and therefore trust 
and depend upon, Deedar’s staff. 


In fact the head office employees of Deedar—one Manager and 
eight assistants (including three Assistant Managers)—are true public 
servants. When a Government sets up an agency, it undoubtedly 
professes a goal, e. g. reduction of rural poverty or unemployment. 
Once, however, the agency comes into existence, serving the narrow 
self-interest of employees becomes the chief goal. This sort of goal 
displacement does not occur at Deedar. Employees of Deedar know 
how to work and when to work for furthering the interests of the 
rural poor. Strict discipline and work ethic interact with each other 
to keep Deedar’s staff on the right track. 


Since employees in many Government and semi-Government 
organisations seldom care to perform even normal duties on time, 
and since Deedar can not afford to engage in a time-and- 
money-wasting process of litigation in order to punish an errant 
employee, it has hit upon an innovation. As soon as a new recruit 
receives an appointment letter, he also submits a dateless resigna- 
tion letter, along with an undertaking to repay from his shares the 
sum he may have misappropriated. In case he does not have the 
requisite amount of shares with Deedar, another member having the 
necessary amount has to stand surety for the employee.’ "° 


The efficacy of this innovation has been amply demonstrated by 
the fact that during the last twentytwo years the financial under- 
taking of only one head office employee (an accountant) had to be 
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brought into play.*7° Writers on management theory may take note 
of how the knowledge on the part of employees about a strict rule 
may be enough to preclude the emergence of situations demanding 
the application of that rule. 


One should note, however, that a number of employees deployed 
outside the head office—e.g. in the brick-field, ricemill, schools, or 
on trucks/tractors—had to be suspended or dismissed. A few instan- 
ces will be useful. In 1969, two truck employees were dismissed 
because of corruption—they reported that the truck did not carry 
goods from one station to another, although, in fact, the truck 
carried cargo during that trip.*®° In 1976, a tractor employee was 
dismissed for abusing Yasin.®° Subsequently, this employee was 
again appointed at Deedar. A successful manager of rural develop- 
ment must avoid sterile vengeance, and Yasin could avoid it. In 
1977, a guard of the brickfield was dismissed for theft.2®* In the 
same year, the ricemill operator was suspended, fined, and then 
reinstated ; a surprise check found him recording less than the actual 
transactions.*®® An indifferent teacher of the baby school was 
dismissed in 1979.884 The incompetent headmaster of the junior 
high school was relieved of his responsibilities in 1980.885 A brick- 
field worker was fined for attempted collusion with a dishonest custo- 
mer in 1981.5856 An ordinary member has a right to discuss grie- 
vences against Deedar’s staff at a WGM.*8"” But members are 
warned of penalties in case employees are subjected by them to 
baseless allegations.#£8 MC members can pay surprise visits, and 
record their findings about the staff in the Inspection Book.®*® 


A successful organisation like Deedar has to achieve a proper 
blending of disincentives aad incentives. In the 1970s and 1980s, 
for instance, Deedar’s employees have been granted advance incre- 
ments and pay increases repeatedly for the purpose of coping with a 
hyperinflationary situation.®®° An employee suffering from an 
acute illness and incurring heavy expenses may secure full reimburse- 
ment from the society.°°* Deedar pays bonus to its employees. 
But an employee may forfeit the bonus if, for instance, he does not 
attend the WGM regularly.*9* Over the years activtties of the 
society have increased ; so have the demands of members for detailed 
information about some of these activities. In April 1982, therefore, 
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it was decided that all employees must attend the WGM and help the 
Manager and Assistant Managers in furnishing correct answers to 
various queries raised at the WGM ; the fine for absence from a 
WGM (barring such justifiable circumstances as illness, etc.) was 
fixed at TK 5 °°° Moreover, the attendance of all employees at the 
WGM was expected to inspire ordinary members to be more regular 
in attendance. Employees are supposed to set examples before 
members in also the crucial matter of family planning. It was decided 
in April 1982 that all new recruits would henceforward have to give 
an undertaking that they would adopt permanent contraception 
after having two-children ; or, they would lose their jobs with 
Deedar.®94 


The Manager and his eight assistants have so devised their work- 
ing hours that some employees are present at the head office from 
6a, m. to 8 p. m.—and frequently (as this author himself witnessed) 
up to,10 p. m. — throughout the week Not to speak of Sundays, 
even on days of important festivals (e.g. Id.), some employees would 
be present in the head office.2°5 The work ethic has so firmly 
implanted itself in Deedar’s employees that they feel like coming to 
the office even on days which are holidays, either for the individual 
or for the entire office. This offers one of the greatest reasons for 
Deedar’s success. Poor villagers can offer thrift deposits — which 
are the foundation of Deedar’s growth — not merely at hours 
designed for the convenience of a commercial bank’s employees 
who belong to the urban elite, but also at those hours of the early 
morning or the late evening when villagers think they can go to the 
Deedar office without spoiling their work. On one day, a poor 
villager may make small deposits at the Deedar office twice or three 
times. This has provoked objections from auditors, who are members 
of the urban elite, and therefore totally unconscious of the need 
to adjust a rural bureaucracy to the needs of villagers.°°* A poor 
villager again may need money at hours — which are not normal 
banking hours — for meeting such contingencies as illnesses. The 
bank at Deedar can serve him at any hour. Even if the cashier is 
not present in the office, the villager will not have to go back 
disappointed. At the Deedar office, the motivation and accountability 
are so strong that everybody is prepared to do the job allotted 
to another man. The Manager of Deedar keeps some money and 
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medicines at home — even at midnight a villager, if necessary, can 
go to the Manager’s residence and take medicines or cash. In normal 
Government offices, in contrast, none will perform the job of a 
colleague who is absent — he will not simply care for the untold 
suffering to innocent citizens caused by such apathy. In fact, 
Government employees entrusted with rural development may not 
even be found in their places of work at moments of need.2°’ The 
failure of state bureaucracies to help villagers, especially small 
farmers, is now widely recognised.*°® Perhaps there can be no 
greater demonstration of the superiority of the Deedar bureaucracy 
to the state bureaucracy than the fact that, as of June 1982, the 
number of villagers holding current accounts with Deedar’s bank is 
464, whereas the number with Agrani bank (located at Deedar’s pre- 
mises) is only 56. 


Deedar’s bureaucracy offers an excellent example of a successful 
rural bureaucracy.°°° At the very least, it provides the model of a 
rural bank, It is not difficult to guess why the state bureaucracy 
fails to achieve the motivation and accountability of the Deedar-type 
bureaucracy. The state bureaucracy tends to recruit its employees 
on the basis of a nationwide competition in which, for obvious 
socio-economic reasons, members of the urban elite score success. 
When these employees are posted in rural areas, they have (barring 
exceptions) no psychological concern for rural development, and 
no sympathetic appreciation of the urgent needs of poor villagers. 
As parts of the nationwide state bureaucracy, they can be frequently 
transferred from one place to another. This adds to their lack of 
motivation and responsibility already generated by the absence of 
psychological commitment. There is no reason to suppose that the 
urban ruling circle (including academic researchers) does not recog- 
nise this malady. But to translate this recognition into practice is to 
cut off the avenues of employment of their near and dear ones 
i.e. to replace a large part of the nationally recruited bureaucracy by 
locally recruited Deedar-type bureaucracy. This they are hardly 
prepared to do. : 


CRITICISMS 


What is worse, some members of this urban ruling circle (inclu- 
ding researchers) tend to criticise and depreciate the achievements of 
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Deedar — may be not quite consciously, For example, a United 
Nations study blandly observes that — Deedar ‘offers certain banking 
services as well’*°° — without making any attempt to elaborate the 
uniqueness of Deedar’s services and their superiority to those offered 
by the state-run banks. The aforesaid observation of the UN study 
succeeds in making brevity the soul of misrepresentation. There can 
be other ways of misrepresentation too. The abovenoted UN study 
criticises the ‘excessive dependence on external resources which was 
a feature of Deedar at some stages of its development.’*°? It is easy 
to demonstrate that this criticism is totally unfair. At best it 
reflects that chronic bias of the urban ruling circle which 
perpetuates its selfish apathy towards the urgent needs of the 
rural poor. It is now widely recognised that decisionmakers in 
LDCs persist in granting a priority to urban programmes over the 
rural programmes. Akhter Hameed Khan had to fight this bias in 
the urban ruling circle when he launched the new rural coopera- 
tive system in Comilla. He once hinted in a public speech that 
authorities must get rid of the notion that it is possible to 
develop cities by financial help and villages by the word of 
mouth.*°* Those who criticise Deedar for its initial dependence 
on loans from the Government, especially, the Special Cooperative 
Societies Federation Limited (SCSFL), overlook a number of 
important points. Firstly, it is neither unjustified nor unusual 
for arural cooperative society to depend on Government funds. 
Some rural cooperative societies — e.g. India’s Amul, a Milk 
Producers’ Union — could not have attained an international 
stature without Government support. ‘Had public funds not been 
provided, the Union could not have grown to its present size, 493 
Secondly, it is not difficult to come across examples in the 
urban sector where a manufacturer (who is an important component 
of the ruling elite) can get loans (and that too in foreign 
exchange) amounting to more than fifty times the manufacturer’s 
internal resources.*°* In contrast, Deedar did not apply for a loan 
till its own resources accounted for at least half of the proposed 
loan. When its internal resources were meagre, its policy, as attested 
by auditors, was to avoid loans.*°5 Moreover, when Deedar took 
the first truck loan, it accomplished repayment much earlier than 
the scheduled date.*°° In contrast, there are innumerable examples 
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of reckless misuse of incomparably huge loans granted by nationalised 
banks to city-based businessmen who do not hesitate to divert loans 
to purposes other than those for which these were granted, and to 
practise even such forms of cheating as depositing the entire amount 
of loan at a bank in an advanced Western country, forgetting all 
about the pledge to set up industries in Bangladesh.*°” Thirdly, in 
a few years Deedar’s loans from the SCSFL began to be covered by 
mortgages on not only the property of the society but also on that of 
some MC members.*°® Yasin himself mortgaged his homestead for 
this purpose.*°® Over the years Deedar acquired assets whose value 
far exceeded the value of loans acquired from the upper tier coopera- 
tive society, or form a nationalised bank.*?° Fourthly, it is absurd 
to offer even a veiled criticism of small loans (small in contrast to 
loans for city-based businessmen) to a rural cooperative like Deedar 
when the share of rural credit in the total institutional credit in 
Bangladesh is less than 10%.*** Such criticism sounds all the more 
absurd when one remembers the fact that Government subsidies for 
food rations in Bangladesh far exceed the Government expenditure 
on agricultural development.‘*? The rural poor get an insignificant 
share of subsidised rations. For, nearly 90% of these rations are 
distributed among inhabitants of six major towns (including Dacca) 
and among some special categories of Government employees, viz. 
those in the army, police, etc.44® Even those of the rural poor who 
move to a city like Dacca do not normally receive subsidised rations 
unless they are in a position to pay bribes for procuring ration 
cards, *7¢ 


If the criticism about Deedar’s initial dependence on public funds 
loses much of its validity, urban researchers may be resourceful 
enough to offer another criticism. The success of Deedar, so runs 
the criticism, ‘may inhibit the development of social consciousness 
among the poor’,**® and prevent the poor from launching a revolu- 
tionary struggle to uproot the system of exploitation by the rich. 
This is a highsounding canard with a thin veneer of armchair radical- 
ism that can thrive as long as the grotesque unbalance in the 
allocation of national resources between urban and rural sectors 
enables some urban academics to occupy cushy jobs and parade 
revolutionary jargons. When this author discussed the point with 
some members of Deedar, he got two sets of replies: one from the 
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relatively inarticulate, and the other from the articulate section. The 
first section gave a smile and a look that contained the most poig- 
nant answer : the lips had a touch of pathos, and the eyes a twinkle 
of mistrust. When some of them tried to speak in a halting, 
unorganised fashion, they appeared to convey the following message : 
the aforesaid criticism of Deedar indicated that some highly 
educated city dwellers did not want the Government to provide 
whatever little assistance it was extending to villagers, and that they 
had never the opportunity to meet a man who was on the verge of 
starvation for years, and who, with the help of a society like Deedar, 
began to taste modest meals. 


The articulate section of Deedar’s members, including Yasin 

- (always a storehouse of information and enlightenment), gave an 
elaborate response to the aforesaid canard (or criticism). Social 
consciousness of the rural poor can grow—not from the revolutionary 
rhetoric poured out by armchair radicals sitting in the airconditioned 
chambers of parasitic cities—-but from an improvement in the 
standards of living and education. This improvement, however 
small, was welcome to the poor. This improvement could not take 
place if Deedar pursued a policy of total confrontation with the 
richer section. For instance, as Deedar’s members pointed out, the 
poor in their area could not have enjoyed an appreciable rise in their 
living standards but for the adoption of improved DTW-based 
farming It was geographically impossible to start this farming 
without limited collaboration with the rich. In the field of education 
again, Deedar benefited immensely from big contributions by the 
rural rich.44* It is needless to add that the poor form an over- 
whelming majority of schoolgoing students. Moreover, as already 
indicated in earlier sections of this study, Deedar’s leadership 
(always retained by the poor) has been extremely cautious in colla- 
borating with the affluent few. In the matter of distribution of 
benefits among members (as indicated previously in this paper) 
Deedar has consciously adopted a policy of discrimination against 
the rich. Instead of repeating what this study has already recorded, 
this author can, for instance, refer to the benefits received by two 
members in a particular year. One is a student at a nearby poly- 
technic. He belongs to a poor landless family. He has shares of 
only TK 100. But he has derived from the society benefits worth 
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about seven times the value of his shares. In contrast, in the same 
year, a rich person having an annual income of nearly TK 2,50,000 
from the brickfield-truck businesses and land, has received from the 
society 25% dividend on his shares of TK 10,000, and books worth 
only TK 30 for two children reading in the primary school. 
Deedar’s members proudly point to such cases to underline the fact 
that partial collaboration with the rich has benefited the poor far 
more than the rich. Moreover, as Deedar’s articulate members have 
stressed, this collaboration with the rich does not mean capitulation. 
Deedar’s leaders have been always alert to forestall onslaughts on 
their society by the rural rich who have political - economic - 
social connections with the urban rich. In order to prevent them 
from using (for instance) local Government bodies against Deedar, 
Yasin himself took part in elections to these bodies. From 1964 to 
1972, Yasin was a member of the Union Council.*?7 Subsequently, 
Yasin and Deedar became so influential that they could ensure the 
election of friendly persons to those bodies. Although the MC of 
Deedar has always eluded control by the affluent, the old trusted 
leaders of Deedar are not complacent. If, asin the early 1980s, one 
or two young members of the affluent families develop an ambition 
to extend influence over the MC, Deedar’s leaders take abundant 
precautionary measures inside and outside the WGM to rouse 
public opinion and frustrate that ambition.**® The articulate 
members of Deedar have told this author plainly that although they 
welcome a full-fledged socio-economic revolution, they are 
thoroughly aware that they are not themselves capable of launching 
this revolution. At the same time they are not ashamed of limited 
collaboration with the rich for the purpose of even small improve- 
ments in the living and educational standards of the rural poor. 
These small improvements may be insignificant to the urban elite— 
but they are significant to the rural poor. Armchair revolutionaries 
can indirectly advise the rural poor to reject the possibility of 
limited improvements of their economic conditions, and to wait 
indefinitely for a revolution, because these revolutionaries have 
assured themselves of all the pleasures of life, and feel free to preach 
what they do not have to practise. This author, despite his kinship 
with urban academics, finds it hard to respond to these sarcastic 
observations by some members of Deedar.*?° 
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REPLICABILITY : IMPACT ON OTHER VILLAGES 


The concluding question a researcher should try to answer relates 
to the replicability of Deedar — its actual and potential impact on 
other villagers. This is a question that evidently defies an accurate 
answer, although scholars associated with the PARD/BARD have 
stressed the fact that Deedar has provided an inspiring example to 
other villages far and near.*2° This author has seen numerous letters, 
coming to Yasin from different parts of Bangladesh, paying homage 
to Deedar and seeking Yasin’s guidance on how to build a sound 
cooperative society. Some outsiders come to Kashinathpur-Bala- 
rampur, hold lengthy discussions with Deedar’s Staff, and attend the 
WGM to familiarise themselves with the functioning of Deedar.**+ 
Deedar regularly imparts training in accountancy to persons repre- 
senting societies in other villages. It is fast acquiring the status of 
a mini-Academy in this way.4** In the initial years Deedar had 
members residing in some neighbouring villages e.g. Jaipur. One 
resident of Jaipur served Deedar as Assistant Manager. Subse- 
- quently, he resigned.‘*® He became the Manager of the Jaipur 
Krishak (farmers) Samabay Samiti. His association with Deedar 
certainly helped him in providing necessary leadership to the Jaipur 
society. From time to time Deedar has assisted the Jaipur society 
with loans.*** 


Gradual improvements in the standard of living in Deedar 
villages, and the contiguity of these villages to some cigarette/ 
textile factories, Government and semi-Government establishments 
(e.g. the Comilla Collectorate, a teachers’ training college, a poly- 
technic, a cantonment, BARD, etc.) in and around Comilla and 
Kotbari, have enabled some Deedar members (in addition to the 
affluent families) to choose between more strenuous and less stre- 
nuous jobs. There are only 50 wholetime farmers among Deedar’s 
550 male members in June 1982. A large number of persons from 
other villages secure employment every year in Deedar villages — 
7200 persons in the agricultural farms for four months, 150 persons 
in the brickfield for four months. There are again 20 among 45 
rickshawpullers of Deedar (as of June 1982) who are migrants from 
other villages. They have come to Kashinathpur-Balarampur, got 
married, and settled down. 
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Undoubtedly, Deedar’s success owes a lot to a situational advan- 
tage, viz. the existence of several Government and semi-Government 
institutions near the Comilla-Kotbari road. But city-based resear- 
chers must not make the mistake of using this fact to denigrate 
Deedar’s achievements. After all, Deedar can not function in a 
state of complete isolation. Any organisation depends on public 
investments directly or indirectly, although these investments may 
not have originated from any plan to serve this specific organisation. 
Even the most prosperous automobile manufacturer, for example, is 
greatly dependent upon massive public expenditure on, say, roads 
and highways. It will, therefore, be unfair to downgrade the achi- 
evements of Deedar on the pretext of some locational advantages 
enjoyed by it. After all, the same advantages were enjoyed 
by a large number of cooperative societies in villages on both sides 
of the Comilla-Kotbari road, none of whom could attain the success 
that Deedar accomplised. 


Herein probably lies the key for an answer to the replicability of 
Deedar. If other societies cannot combine popular participation 
with effective leadership in the way Deedar has done it, they cannot 
repeat Deedar’s success. It was indeed fortunate for Deedar that 
the Directors of the Academy—e. g. Akhter Hameed Khan, and his 
successor, Aziz-ul Haq— appreciated Deedar’s achievements and 
tried to assist Deedar in all possible ways. In 1978, when Aizz-ul 
Haq was the country’s Agriculture Minister, he gave a tremendous 
boost to Deedar’s quest for self-reliance. Deedar asked for the 
third DTW. Haq asked Yasin to pay half the price, and set an 
example. Previously Deedar took DTWs from the Government at a 
nominal rent—this was the practice throughout Bangladesh. Deedar 
agreed in 1978 to pay half the cost of the third DTW.**5 This added 
greatly to Deedar’s self-confidence. It is indeed difficult to replicate 
Deedar, just as it is difficult to reproduce the combination of Akhter 
Hameed Khan and Muhammad Yasin, or of Aziz-ul Haq and 
Muhammad Yasin. Nevertheless, it is gratfying to note that a 
number of cooperative societies record appreciation for Deedar in 
their annual reports, and clearly affirm that they look upon Deedar 
as the model they should emulate.*?° 


Exact prototypes of Deedar may not—and need not—emerge in 
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other villages. This author is, however, hopeful that a symbiotic 
relationship between the Academy and successful, new cooperative 
societies can emerge as long as the Academy retains its creativity as 
also its faith in the ordinary villagers. That the Academy has pre- 
served these qualities in abundance is evident from the remarkable 
success of its youth programme inaugurated in the middle 1970s. 
One nationalised bank—the Agrani Bank— granted a loan of TK 
48000 in 1975-76 to a few youth and landless groups without any mort- 
gage. This loan was spent on a beef-fattening project. It was fully 
repaid. In.the next few years the youth and landless groups secured 
larger and larger loans on account of their persistent success in 
timely repayment. In 1978-79, they obtained loans of TK 500,000 
for such projects as fishery, rickshawpulling, and beef-fattening. 
This loan, too, was granted without any security—a unique pheno- 
menon in the world of agricultural loans.427 Whereas it is beyond 
the scope of this study to elaborate the youth programme of BARD, 
this author can hopefully conclude that the national authorities of 
LDCs can substantially ameliorate the Jot of the rural poor if they 
take proper lessons from the success of Deedar (or of the youth 
programme of BARD), and extend requisite assistance to institu- 
tions like BARD towards multiplying such successes, 


NOTES : 


1. It would have been impossible to collect these data but for the unflinching 
support rendered by all staff members of the Deedar office, especially by 
Muhammad Yasin (Manager), and Assistant Managers Abdus Sadeq and 

-Adam Ali. To recollect their relentless efforts towards helping this 
writer is to recognise the inadequacies of a solitary scholar trying to study 
a village organisation. 


2. Editorial, Sangbad (Bengali daily, Dacca), 3 June 1982. 


3. Bangladesh Population Census 1974: Village Population Statistics : 
Comilla District, Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics, Dacca, 1977, p. 88. 
PWGM (i. e. Proceedings of the Weekly General Meeting) for Men, 
15 May 1975. (There are separate WGMs for women and minors.) 


4. Ministry of Finance and Planning, Finance Division, Economic Adviser’s 
Wing, Government of the Peoples’ Republic of Bangladesh, Bangladesh 
Economie Survey, 1981-82, p. 237, 
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